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THE CHICAGO FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 



THIS Society was formed in December, 1891, for the pur- 
pose of collecting, preserving, studying and publishing 
traditional literature, especially, that of this country, west of 
the Alleghenies. Its progress so far has been encouraging, 
and it is now established on a footing that insures its useful- 
ness. This is the second regular publication of the Society, 
not including the pamphlet containing the by-laws. The first 
was the Manual prepared for the Society by its Secretary. 
The present number is, it is hoped, but the precursor of a reg- 
ular publication, which may be a useful one to Folk-Lorists 
and to science in general. The Society hopes for and invites 
the cooperation of other Folk-Lore Societies, and of all those 
interested in Folk-Lore. There is abundant traditional lore to 
be gathered in this Western country, and much that is fast 
disappearing. This Society encourages the collection of such 
material, important to the study of the history of mankind, 
and in its bearings upon the many problems of life. We have 
now correspondents in South America, in Mexico, in Europe, 
and in Asia, and it should be the duty of every member to 
secure the cooperation of all those whom inclination leads to 
the study of Folk-Lore, and who are so situated as to gather 
material from other parts of the world. The Secretary will 
promptly respond to all communications on the subject. 

THE SEAL AND MOTTO OF THE SOCIETY. 

Many persons having asked concerning the seal of the So- 
ciety, it is thought proper to give the account of it, as pub 
lished in the Chicago Times and Tribune. The seal was 
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drawn by Mr. Frederick W. Gookiu. The motto is the well- 
known verse from " Hiawatha." 

The figure in the seal is a typical representation of the mis- 
sion and objects of the Society, as well as of the particular 
branch of the study which it designs to foster — that of Indian 
myths and traditions. This figure is that of the Akaninili, or 
meal-sprinkler, of the Navajo Indians — a courier sent by the 
chanter, or priest, during the ceremonies known as Dsilyidje 
Qagal^ or Mountain Chant, called usually by the whites the 
" Hoshkawn dance." It is performed ostensibly to cure dis- 
ease, but is made the occasion of prayers for rain, good crops, 
etc. These ceremonies represent the mythical adventures of 
a certain family, who made a famous journey in the dim past, 
and are of nine days' duration. A complete description of 
these was given by Surgeon Washington Matthews, U. S. A., 
in the report of the Ethnographic Bureau for 1883-4. Four or 
five days are spent in preparing all the paraphernalia used, and 
then these couriers are equipped and sent out. They then rep- 
resent the mythical hero, Dailyi Neycmi^ after his toilet in the 
" House of the Butterfly," one of his resting-places, which was 
decorated with butterflies and rainbows. They first bathe in 
water, in which the soaproot has been washed, then their legs 
and arms are dyed black with charcoal, made by burning cer- 
tain sacred plants, to represent the storm-cloud. These are 
streaked with white, to typify the lightning. They are then 
decorated with a collar of beaver-skin, over a necklace of 
shells and coral. Wing feathers are fastened to the arms, 
and downy tufts of eagle's feathers to the head. Each one 
bears in his right hand a bag of meal, and in his left, a plumed 
wand, made of a notched stick decorated with turkey feathers, 
called a Qobolga. The one going north, has a wand painted 
blue, the one going south, a black goholga. They are sent to 
announce the coming ceremonies, to engage certain tribes and 
chanters to come, and to promise rewards for their presence. 
As the chanter sends them out, he tells them to sprinkle meal 
wherever they cross, and says, in addition : 

" These (touching the head feathers) will make for you a 
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means of rising as you progress. These (the armlets) will 
bear you onward. This (the collar) will be a means of recog- 
nition to you. For this reason, it hangs about your neck. 

" Sprinkle meal across a little valley, across a big arroyo. 
Across the roots of a tree you should sprinkle meal, and you 
may step over. Sprinkle meal across a flat rock." 

The arm wings are called kdbdsgan. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The inaugural meeting of the Society was held at the 
Woman's Club-Rooms, in the Art Institute Building, by the 
invitation of Mrs. Fletcher S. Bassett, on Friday, Dec. 12th, 
1891. The meeting having been called to order, Lieut. Bas- 
sett proceeded to state the object of it, and the reasons for 
forming a society. Dr. S. J. Jones was unanimously voted 
into the chair, and F. S. Bassett was chosen secretary of the 
meeting. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam made a short address, describing his 
personal experience in the formation of such societies, and de- 
tailing some of the objects and aims of the study of Folk-Lore. 

Captain E. L. Huggins, U. S. A., read a short paper on In- 
dian Folk-Lore, in which he emphasized the importance of 
gathering their traditions and legends before they are forever 
lost. He recounted many curious experiences among the red- 
skins, for whom he advocated the title of natives, instead of 
the mistaken one of Indians, and strongly urged a different 
policy and fairer treatment of the tribes. 

Rev. E. R. Young, long a missionary among the Cree In- 
dians, in Canada, related many interesting incidents of life 
among the remote tribes, and recounted his own experiences 
in forming an alphabet. The wondering savages, seated about 
a huge rock on which the characters to be used were traced, 
were filled with delight, when it dawned upon them that a 
message was brought to them in the words thus written, and 
they would jump up, and run to bring others to see them. 
Mr. Young told a folk-tale, concerning the creation, which has 
been published elsewhere. 
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The following ticket was placed in nomination, for which, 
npon unanimous vote, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Society : 

President — Franklin H. Head. 

Vice-Presidents — J. Vila Blake, Folk-Music ; Captain E. 
L. Huggins, U. S. a., Indian Folk-Lore ; Mrs. I. S. Black- 
welder, Scandinavian Folk-Lore; Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Woman's Work; Dr, W. F. Poole, Literature and Publi- 
cation. 

Treasurer — Dr. S. J. Jones. 

Secretary — Lieut. F. S. Bassett, U. S. N. 

Directors — Mrs. Nelson A. Miles, Miss Helen G. Fair- 
bank, Mrs. Fletcher S. Bassett. 

The officers being declared duly elected, Mr. F. H. Head 
took the chair. The officers were, upon motion, declared a 
committee on by-laws, and were instructed to draw up and 
report by-laws by the next meeting, and to prepare a pro- 
gramme, and fix the time for the meeting. 

The Society then adjourned sine die. After a collation, 
short addresses were made by Rev. Young, Dr. Jones, and 
Captain Huggins, upon the importance of an exhibition of 
Indians and their work at the World's Fair, in 1893. 

The Society held its second meeting at the residence of N. 
K. Fairbank, 1801 Michigan avenue, on January 8th. The 
President was in the chair, and a large number of the mem- 
bers were in attendance. 

Miss Emma C. Sickles read an original account of the In- 
dian Messiah, which is published below, and also an account of 
him which had been furnished to General Miles, corroborat- 
ing the first relation. She also read the two original ghost- 
songs which, with their translations, are also published in this 
number. Miss Sickles exhibited two " ghost-shirts," worn in 
the dance, and a string of charms composed of buffalo skin, 
an eagle's claw, a bag of " medicine " and a magic ring. She 
also showed a " ghost-bird," composed of the head and tail 
feathers of some bird, and a belt taken from a* scaffold grave, 
relating the circumstance of her scholars having regarded these 
latter objects with superstitious awe. 
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Captain E. L. Huggins being called upon, gave a short ac- 
count of "Messiah crazes" among the Indians, and told 
many personal experiences with the Sioux. Among others, 
was an interesting conversation with a chief named Smohol- 
low. This chief could see no reason why he should be de- 
prived of his hunting-ground, as he heard that English noble- 
men had their extensive parks and preserves. He said he 
thought it wicked to plow up the ground, to change the face 
of nature, and to turn the course of streams, and that it would 
surely bring disaster upon the whites. No one should work, 
for wisdom came only in dreams, and dreams came not to the 
worker. He did not include, however, the necessary labor of 
fishing and hunting. White men were only heat and matter, 
and would fade away, while the red men, being of stabler sub- 
stances, would endure. Captain Huggins alluded to the curi- 
ous fact that Indians, from all parts of the West and South, 
arrived at Walker's Lake, Dakota, during the late " craze," 
at about the same time, from far and near, without any known 
prearrangement, but evidently from some now unknown 
means of communication with each other. 

The President then presented Mr. George W. Cable to the 
company, in a witty speech, in which he referred to his being 
so popular in Chicago that we have named our principal street 
railroads after him. 

Mr. Cable spoke in an eloquent way of the office of the im- 
agination in Folk-Lore, and deplored the decay of it in mod- 
ern days. He related a folk-tale told him by Mrs. Gottschalk, 
sister of the celebrated pianist, of the wind in the forest, and 
sang the song of the wind in Creole French. 

The Secretary read a letter from Rev. David Utter, of Salt 
Lake City, an abstract of which is given below. A collation 
was served by the hostess, the genial host inviting the com- 
pany to exchange " folk-lore " for " fork-lore." 

The February meeting was held on the evening of the 6th 
February, at the residence of J. Vila Blake, 531 Monroe 
street, the President in the chair. 

Rabbi E. G. Hirsch read an interesting account of " Jewish 
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Wedding Ceremonies in the Middle Ages." These ceremo- 
nies, some of which are prescribed in the Talmud, and con- 
tinued to the present, contain many cnrious rites, such as 
dances, repetition formulae, breaking glasses by the couple 
married, etc. 

Lieut. F. S. Bassett read a paper on the "Objects and 
Methods of the Study of Folk-Lore." He detailed the im- 
portance of popular tradition in science, art, philosophy, relig- 
ion, anthroplogy, mythology, etc., gave a hasty review of the 
societies already formed, and their work, and outlined the 
classification and scope of the study, and of a scheme for an 
ethnographic collection, important to folk-lore. 

The President contributed a story from Persian sources, 
and other members followed with various bits of folk-lore. 
Mr. Blake related an experience at a primitive wedding, where 
the feast was held in a grocery store. During the dancing 
and merry-making, the bride and groom suddenly disappeared, 
without a word to any one. Upon inquiry, it was learned 
that this was a custom in Western Pennsylvania, where this 
occurrence took place. Another anecdote was related by the 
same gentleman, as coming within his observation — that of a 
man found in bed quite ill, with his wife sitting by his side, 
quietly sewing his shroud ! Mr. Blake inquired if any one 
had ever seen sprigs of evergreen placed on the ridge-pole of 
a new house in this locality ? He had often seen them farther 
east. Rabbi Hirsch said that he had known it done in Chicago. 
He recounted having seen an extended ceremony between the 
master-builder and a workman, on the roof of a certain German 
public building in Chicago. He further related that the 
workmen now engaged upon the Jewish Temple asked the 
janitor for an evergreen, but, at his suggestion, substituted the 
American flag for it. 

Dr. S. J. Jones related that a certain patient of his had 
previously gone to an " eye-doctor," who told him that he 
must wait until the moon was growing to be treated — but 
meanwhile the man lost his eyesight. Dr. Hirsch said that a 
certain well-known German physician, of Chicago, always re- 
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fused to treat patients on Friday, and had declined to do sa 
in his own family. 

The March meeting was held at the Newberry Library, on 
Saturday, March 4th, with the Treasurer, Dr. S. J. Jones, in 
the chair. Chief Engineer L. W. Robinson, U. S. Navy, 
showed the Society a large number of interesting views on 
lantern-slides, made during a cruise in Asiatic seas, describing 
many customs, costumes and temples of the Siamese, Hin- 
doos, Chinese, Japanese and Coreans. Among these were the 
images of luck, or good fortune, standing at the entrance to 
S6oul, Corea. Tlie speaker also alluded to a custom of throw- 
ing "spit-balls " at a certain image near a temple in Japan. 
If the balls stuck to the image, the worshiper entered the 
temple, but if they fell off, he postponed his religious duties. 
Dr. Peabody remarked that boys in New England used to do 
much tlie same at the school-room door. 

The Secretary, commenting upon the statements of the lect- 
urer as to boatmen's songs, stated that these songs or " chan- 
teys" are known among boatmen and seafarers all over the 
world, and that the Japanese and Chinese refrains {Sanya 
Hon-yei-ya and Hai-yo hai yan) are especially musical. 

Major Joseph Kirkland read a paper on " Jean Baptiste 
Pointe de Saible, the negro who was the first white man in 
Chicago," containing many traditions and legends of early 
Chicago. 

The April meeting was held at the Woman's Club rooms, 
the President in the chair, on April 2d. Mrs. I. S. Blackwel- 
der read an interesting and comprehensive paper on Icelandic 
folk-lore, in which she gave a resume of the salient features 
of the legends and traditional lore of Iceland. The Secretary 
read a paper contributed by Elwyn A. Barron, entitled, 
"Shadowy Memories of Negro Lore," which is published 
herewith. A discussion of some points in Mrs. Blackwelder's 
paper followed. Dr. Paul Cams stated that recent authori- 
ties asserted that the Icelandic claim to the preservation of 
the Nibelungen Lied, in Iceland, was not well founded, but 
that it was a comparatively recent importation from Germany. 
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Mr. H. E. O. Heineman made some remarks upon the old 
sagas, and said that they are the lore of all English-speaking 
nations, and should be studied as embodying the traditions of 
our ancestors. 

The Secretary read a communication from Dr. Day, of St. 
Paul, concerning some Indian tales and legends, and a letter 
concerning a curious remedy, which is given below. 

The May meeting was also held at the Woman's Club 
rooms, the Secretary in the chair. This being the occasion 
for electing officers, the committee, through the Secretary, 
made a report of nominations for officers. (For names, see first 
page.) 

Upon motion of Louis H. Aym6, the Secretary was unani- 
mously instructed to cast the ballot of the Society for the 
ticket as nominated, which being done, the persons named 
were duly declared officers for the coming year. 

The June meeting was held at the residence of Franklin H. 
Head, 2 Banks street, on Friday, June 4th. Mrs. J. K. Put- 
nam read a short paper on " The Study of Indian Myths," 
and quoted several legends and mythical tales from various 
sources. The paper led to a short discussion on the impor- 
tance and beauty of these legendary tales, in which several 
members participated. The Secretary read a communication 
from Mr. Charles F. Lummis, and from Mr. Wm. Heimke, 
Consul at Chihuahua, the latter of which is published below. 

By a vote of the Society, the Chair was directed to appoint 
a committee, with himself at its head, on a Folk-Lore Exhi- 
bition. 
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GLEANINGS IN MEXICAN FOLK-LORE. 

BY LOUIS H. AYME, 

(IMe U. 8. Consul In YucBtan.) 

- EARLY five years of my life were spent in the 
Republic of Mexico, and during that time it 
was my fortune not to merely visit, but live in, 
; many widely separated districts in the southern 
part of the country. Many a night have I 
spent listening to the talk of the Indians — 
dreary, uninteresting stuff, much of it, but 
with here and there a gleam of interesting matter. Much, 
perhaps most of all of this, have I forgotten, I have resolved 
to give you such as I recall, with no other connection in time or 
place than the sequence that suggests itself to me. 

The first note that I find is in reference to eclipses of the 
moon. I have a very distinct recollection of the total eclipse 
of the moon that occurred on the night of June 11, 1881. I was 
at the hacienda of San Jos^, just this side of the broad, low 
range of hills that are called "The Mountains" in Yacatan. On 
the thither side lay the ruins of ITxmal, my objective point. I 
had found some difficulty in procuring horses and men for my 
trip the following day, and was making a note of the fact in my 
pocket diary, when, in some accidental way my eye fell on the 
announcements of eclipses for that year, and to my surprise I 
saw that a total eclipse of the moon was to occur that night. 
Hastening out, I saw that the night was cloudless and beauti- 
ful, the moon shining like a silver shield against the velvet black- 
ness of the tropic sky. I strolled down to the village, where I 
found, as usual, nearly all the men in the drinking-shop imbibing 
hahanero (a sort of rum), and discussing the curious stranger 
who wanted to live a week among the ruins. I again asked them 
if they would come and bring the horses and implements that I 
wanted. Again they protested that it would not be possible. 
" Very well," said I, " I am a wise man, and will be your friend 
if you wish. Look at the moon an hour hence," and, stepping 
to the door, I could faintly see the first lace-like edge of the pe- 
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numbra touch the argent rim of the planet. "Nay, come and 
watch it even now/' I went back to the hacienda, and sat down 
•on the broad veranda, to watch the ever majestic phenomenon. 
Presently the sharp, black edge of the earth's shadow began to 
bite into the radiant circle, and simultaneously there came to my 
ears from far below, beyond the palms and orange trees, a low, 
shuddering wail, that grew into an awful shriek of anguish. 
Soon this was followed by the report of a gun, this by a second, 
another and another, and then, faintly echoing up and down the 
long stretch of the hills, came the reports of other guns. In five 
minutes I have not a doubt that, all over Yucatan, every Maya 
Indian was gazing terror-stricken on the moon. To the shrieks 
and gun-firing of the men, was now added the keen wailing of 
women and a hideous din of gourds, filled with pebbles and vio- 
lently shaken, of hollow logs and of great gourds beaten with 
sticks, and the crashing of trees that were felled far up the hills, 
and rolled down their steep sides. I went down among the peo- 
ple after awhile. The women were lying, half -kneeling, with 
their faces in the dust, many of them stripped of their orna- 
ments, and even of their scanty clothing, all bared to the waist, 
at least, praying in an incomprehensible mixture of Maya and 
of Spanish. Subsequently, I learned that these prayers were 
pretty evenly and impartially divided between the God that they 
worshiped on Sundays, when the Cura, or priest, was there, and 
some half-forgotten deity whose wrath was being manifested by 
this darkening of the moon. They were offering themselves to this 
deity. All the while, the awful din was kept up incessantly. When, 
at length, the shadow swept fully across the moon, and it hung 
like a dull, copper.shield in the sky that was now glittering with 
a thousand stars, hidden before by the full radiance of the unob- 
scured planet, the prayers and shrieking and noise were redoubled. 
The young, unmarried girls and maidens were swiftly stripped of 
their clothing, sweet-smelling flowers were thrust into their hair, 
and they were led out into the thickets and there left reclining 
on the ground, while from every throat went up earnest supplica- 
tion that the angry gods should forget their wrath and come 
down and delight themselves with the virgin brides provided for 
them. Naturally, after some hours the shadow passed away 
.again and the moon shone as brightly as before. But the flower- 
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decked maidens remained alone in the thickets until the rising 
of the sun, for was it not certain that the deities had been 
tempted by their beauty to relinquish the moon? A year later 
some of these same maidens showed me plump little Maya babies 
that they gravely asserted were the offspring of the Moon God. 
En passant I may say that my ** wisdom '' procured me then and 
afterward all the horses and men that I wanted. 

I am next reminded of a curious legend that I heard in the 
Valley of Orizaba. This exquisite valley lies at the foot of the 
gloriously* beautiful peak of Orizaba, and from the valley, on 
clear days, there can be seen far to the north the peaks of Popo- 
catepetl and Iztaccihuatl. Popocatepetl means ^^ The Mountain 
that Smokes,^' and Iztaccihuatl means '* The White Woman. ^' 
The legend runs: — In the old, old days Orizaba was a god with 
a wonderful, star-gemmed crown of golden hair. He wandered 
through the fertile, flower-strewn plains and one day met Iz-' 
taccihuatl, the fair young white wife of grim Popocatepetl. Of 
course they fell in love. Of course the grim old husband found 
it out. And he did much as modern husbands might do — he laid 
in wait to surprise them. One morning he saw them meet. 
Their stolen embraces and wild words of love were seen and heard. 
Leaping out from his place of concealment, with one blow he 
slew Orizaba where he stood, and then turned to pursue his flee- 
ing wife. She, too, fell a victim to his wrath. Then he stood 
in horror, gazing on the beautiful form of the dead woman. For 
many days he grieved, and at last the great gods turned them 
all into mountains. I must confess that I have never been able 
to educe a satisfactory moral from this tale but, I have no doubt 
that there is a moral hid in it somewhere. 

A custom concerning fruit that is very widely spread in all 
Spanish- American countries occurs to me at this moment. It 
• concerns the manner of cutting the banana. This fruit must 
never be cut transversely, but lengthwise. The reason for this 
is that when cut across, the seed-vessels make a figure that a very 
slight exercise of imagination converts into a representation of 
the crucifixion. Of course, the eating of it under such circum- 
stances would seem almost a sacrilege, although I never heard of 
any specific consequences that would follow such an act. 

Under the title of '^ Birds'* I find one pure Maya myth or tale. 
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There is in Yucatan a very large and handsome wood pigeon, the 
scientific name of which I have forgotten, but which is called by 
the Mayas **Tsootsoolbay^' — I give the phonetic spelling. This is 
the cry of the bird. These pigeons are always found in pairs and 
are very devoted to each other. The story runs thus: — In the old 
days before the white man came, all of the birds and beasts could 
talk. There was in a great Ceiba tree a pair of these pigeons. 
They had built a nest, and within there were three young pig- 
eons. The father would fly away in the morning, and often be 
gone for hours, when he would return, bringing food for the pa- 
tient watcher on the nest, and for the tiny brood. One day there 
came to the tree a squirrel. He was very hungry, and seeing the 
pigeon sitting on her nest, began to talk to her. He asked her 
why she was not abroad that beautiful day, and was told that she 
had to stay at home and care for the little ones, while their father 
was away seeking food. '^Ha! ha I'Maughed the squirrel, ^^do 
you really believe that he is looking for food for you?'' ^^Cer- 
tainly,'' was the reply. ^^ AVell, you are much mistaken, for but 
a little while ago I saw him in a great Ceiba tree many miles 
from here to the south," and he carefully described the tree,, 
^^and he was making love to the prettiest dove I ever saw, except, 
of course, yourself." ^^It is not true," said the pigeon. ^'Oh, 
yes, it is true," said the wily squirrel, ^^for I heard him laugh at 
your foolish belief in him, and say that you were stupid enough 
to let him stay away all day, if he chose, and then would believe 
any tale he saw fit to tell on his return. I came on hej-e pur- 
posely to see if it could be true, and when I saw you, I thought I 
would be doing you a kindness. It would take you but a few 
minutes to fly down there and satisfy yourself, but since you do 
not believe me, why — I will be off, for I have come a long way 
out of my way." So saying, the crafty squirrel ran off a little 
distance and hid himself. The poor pigeon thought for a mo- 
ment, and, her heart bursting with jealousy, made up her mind 
to fly down to the tree that the squirrel had described, and see 
for herself. Now there was no such tree as he had described, 
but many great Ceiba trees grew in that region. So the poor 
pigeon flew from one to another, wondering in which one she 
should find her errant mate. Meantime, as soon as she had left 
the nest, the squin*el crept out of his hiding-place, and mount- 
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ing to the nest, killed and ate the tender birdlings that he found 
in the nest. This done, he descended the tree, and was slinking 
off into the thickets, wiping the blood from his mouth, when the 
mother bird returned. She caught sight of him, however, and 
at once realized the hideous trick that he had played upon her. 
Once the happiest of birds, a great grief fell upon her, and, bro- 
ken-hearted, she began flying up and down the long glades of the 
forest, seeking her mate, and ever and anon mournfully crying 
^^Tsoo-tsool-be.^' "The squirrel has deceived me! Has deceived 
me!^^ 

Not much of a tale, but interesting because out of many that 
I heard, but have long since forgotten, this one, I know, was the 
only one that was pure. As a sample of the tainted tales I may 
recount another that tells how the Eumomotus toh received his 
native name. 

This is a very handsome, brilliantly plumaged bird, with a 
very striking peculiarity in its tail feathers. Two of these 
feathers grow out far beyond the others, and these two feathers 
are, from the extremity of the shorter feathers to within an inch 
of the end, stripped of the side plumes, thus leaving a circle at 
the end of the feather. A naturalist friend of mine has discov- 
ered the very curious fact that this stripping of these side plumes 
is done by the bird itself. The cry of the bird is loud and harsh; 
"Toll! Toh!^^ which means in the Maya tongue, "Go on! 
Goon!^^ 

The tale is thus related: — When Noah was told to go into the 
ark, he gave orders to all the birds and beasts to go on board, a 
pair of each. When the day arrived, this bird took up his station 
on a low tree near by, and began to make fun of all the animals 
and birds that were slowly entering the ark. " It isn^t going to 
rain! '' he would cry. As the elephant came along, he stopped to 
reason with the railing, jeering bird, and finally reached up with 
his trunk to compel him to go into the ark. He caught him by 
the tail and some of the plumes of the long feathers came off, 
but the bird still remained, and mockingly called out "Toh! 
Toh V' " Go on! Go on!" When the eagle, the king of birds, 
arrived, he had a similar colloquy, and also tried to force the bird 
in, but with the same result — more of the plumes were stripped 
from the long tail feathers, and still the bird refused to go in and 
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kept up his cry of "Toh! Toh!" "Goon!" When at last all 
were in except this mocker, Noah, who had seen and heard all, 
turned to the bird, whose tail feathers were then in the condition 
we now see them, and bade him enter, at the same time saying, 
" For your obstinacy and unbelief, you shall always wear your 
tail feathers as now, and instead of your old, sweet song and 
ability to talk, you shall only be able to say "Toh! Toh!" 




I have recollections that a curlew flying over the house and 
crying at night presaged a death iu the house, or at beet a grave 



One of the most beautiful of these legends, although tainted 
with Christianity, refers to two birds, the names of which I have 
vaiuly endeavored to recall. I must premise that Yucatan is one 
of the strangest countries in the world, inasmuch as through- 
out its whole extent there is not a river, no, not even a stream of 
water as wide as a lead pencil upon the surface of the ground 
anywhere. It is a vast plain resting upon a geologically new, 
cavernous rock, evidently formed from the detritus of shells and 
sand thrown up by the sea. All of the rivers in the country 
flow nnder ground, and appear at intervals in the bottom of these 
caves, which are known in the country as "cenoles." 

With the exception of such water as is caught in artificial 
reservoirs during the rainy season, all of the water that is used 
in the country has to be drawn or procured from the depths of 
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these cenotes. It becomes important, then, for the traveler 
through the trackless brush, for it cannot be designated by the 
name of forest, which covers the greater portion of the state, to 
have some way of finding these cenotes, and having found them, 
to know whether in their great depths there is water or not. 

Now, there are two kinds of birds resembling each other very 
much, and probably of the same general family, one of which has 
the habit of flying down into the remotest depths of the cenotes 
to procure water. The other, even though the cenote be but ten 
or twelve feet deep, seems to be afraid to enter the cave, and in 
the height of the dry season I have frequently seen the dead 
bodies of these birds scattered about the mouth of the cave, while 
the other more fortunate class were flying in and out, many of 
them shaking themselves, and preening their feathers after an 
evidently refreshing bath in the cool water at the bottom of the 
cenote, 

Now for the story ; and as in the previous case, the story is 
evidently based upon the Maya meaning of the cry of the bird,, 
which cry in each case I have unfortunately forgotten. 

The Indians say that when the soldiers were going about in 
the evening seeking Christ to arrest him, they came to a point 
on the road where it branched in two different directions. The 
soldiers stopped in some confusion, in doubt as to which of the- 
two roads they should follow. One of these birds flew out and 
said in Maya, " He has gone up this road,'^ at the same time in- 
dicating the road which he had not followed. The soldiers 
were about to start upon their way, when the other bird flew out 
of the thicket, and dashing in their faces hoarsely cried (of course 
in Maya), ^^Itis not true, he has taken the other road,'' Where- 
upon, so the story goes, Christ at once presented himself to the 
soldiers, saying, '^ Here I am, but I have a word to say to these 
birds first,'' and turning to the one that had betrayed him, he 
said: "For this thing that you have done, a drop of water, even 
so small a thing as this, shall be to you as precious as life 
itself. You shall seek it and you shall come near to ifc, but you 
shall not find it, and that men may know you, you shall hence- 
forth never be able to say more than the words which have be- 
trayed me. Then, turning to the other, which seemed over- 
whelmed with grief, he said, ^^But for you, when the blazing sun 
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shall have drunk every drop of water from the face of the land, 
even in the midst of the desert you shall find water, even though 
it be hid in the depths of the ground you shall always find it, and 
in plenty, while your brother shall sit upon the threshold and 
die/^ 

I have the same remark to make about the difficulty of find- 
ing the moral in this story, for it is evident, at least to my un- 
tutored mind, that the one bird for telling the truth received a 
curse, while the other was blessed exceedingly for lying. How- 
ever, such refinements of logic do not occur to the Indian mind, 
and in the country where water is the most precious boon, I pre- 
sume that their legend was the happiest way of accounting for the 
habits of the two birds, the meaning of their cries as translated 
in Maya, and the pious teachings of Mother Church. 

I remember, too, something of a marvelous animal in Yuca- 
tan, called the Tepiscuintli, that lived in the rocks, was possessed 
of enormous strength, and had a fleshy horn on its nose that 
gave a brilliant light at night; and also do I remember some- 
thing of a two-tailed snake with a sting in each tail — ^but I wish 
to string very few more scattered beads on this string of illy-as- 
sorted memories. 

There are three main topics that I do wish to touch upon, and 
then if my paper does not tell me that I am going too far, I will 
add others. 

These three topics are, the Indian telegraph, curious ceremo- 
nies at the birth of children, marriage ceremonies, and ceremo- 
nial dances. 

The Indian telegraph does not exist in India alone. I am in- 
formed that Captain Huggins has found that it is known and 
used by certain of our North American Indians to-day, and I 
have had many opportunities of knowing that it exists all oyer 
Mexico, being confined to no single tribe or district. Among the 
Mayas, I have had messages transmitted for me to distant In- 
dians, bidding them set out forthwith for my house; and they 
have come so speedily, that they must have set out within ten 
minutes of my having expressed the wish to have them sum- 
moned. However, an incident of one of my trips may be of 
interest on this subject, suggesting, as it does, the possible solu- 
tion of this unsolved mystery. 
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In the summer of 1881, I found myself for the first time in 
the beautiful State of Oaxaca. A gentleman, since dead, a great 
philologist and traveler, who had for some years held a quasi- 
diplomatic position in the City of Mexico, became convinced that 
he knew the precise location of the marvelously rich gold mines 
from which the Indians procured the gold, that, in such enormous 
quantities, they brought to Cortes. I was very easily induced to 
accompany him, as his trip promised to carry us into some of the 
remotest and least-known regions of that romantic mountain 
State. Mr. Frederick A. Ober, who has won enviable fame as 
traveler, historian, naturalist and author, also joined us. Our 
road lay through the little-known mountains to the north. • I 
could easily and surely entertain you all for an hour, in telling 
you of our adventures in search of those lost mines; but however 
interesting and tempting the subject is, I must remember that 
it is only folk-lore that I am to talk of. We had quite a caravan 
of animals but only one arriero. When we set forth from the 
city of Oaxaca, we were solemnly warned of the great danger 
that we were running in penetrating these wild regions, among 
savage and little-known tribes, where white men never went. 
When it was found that we still persisted, we were advised at 
least to conceal the true object of our journey. This seemed 
good advice, and we faithfully followed it out. We gave it out 
that we were seeking for plants and animals wherewith to make 
new medicines. For days we traveled among the majestic scen- 
ery of these mountains. One afternoon, hot, dusty and thirsty, 
we stopped in front of an isolated house of fairly good size, in 
front of which stood a single pine tree. At the last stopping 
place we had been told of this place, ^'M Ocote^' (The Pine) as a 
landmark on our way. Halting, we hailed the inmates. Pres- 
ently the door opened, and out came a queer, fat, little old fellow,, 
who asked what we wanted. While my companions asked for a 
gourd of water, I noticed a slender girl figure move swiftly into 
the house. I suppose, in the light of after events, that the old 
fellow caught my curious, inquiring glance, for he somewhat 
rudely closed the door. He did not ask us to dismount and rest 
— a very curious and notable thing in this land of more than 
Arab hospitality. He asked us whither we were going, and 
what we sought among these mountains. We gave him the name 
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of a large Indian village, nearly two days' journey this side of our 
xeal destination, and retailed our fiction, previously arranged, as 
^0 our search for medicines. We drank the water he gave us and 
Tode off, commenting on his churlishness and then laughing at 
i;he readiness with which our story had been accepted, not alone 
hy him, but by all other questioners. Of course all of our con- 
Tersation was in English. We were anxious to get to our jour- 
ney's end, and rode on, far into the lovely moonlight night, halt- 
ing near midnight at a tiny village. Before sunrise we were 
again on our way, and, riding rapidly, reached about noon a large 
village we had not expected to reach until the following morn- 
ing. As we rode up the long, straggling street, I suddenly called 
out to Ober, *'Look! Isn't that that old fellow we saw yesterday 
at El Ocote?" Sure enough, it was he. Much wondering why 
he had thus headed us off, and also how he had done it, we were 
very cautious, fearing some treacherous trap. But no. The old 
fellow came up to us, smiling and shaking his head, accusing us 
of not being honest friends. He said that we had not told him 
the truth, when we replied to his questions as to our business and 
destination. We began to protest, but he smiled and said, 
■*' What is the use? I know. You are not going to Yolos, but 
to Malinaltepec, and you are looking for the great lost mines of 
gold." He accompanied us on our trip, which I may remark 
was fruitless, although I firmly believe that we were close upon 
the very mine, and in many conversations with him, I tried to 
•discover from him how he knew all that he knew about us. He 
usually recounted a long and curious dream that he pretended to 
have had about us, but once, when I insisted that he was wrong 
in a certain statement, he claimed that I was deceiving him, and 
that he knew better. '' Well," said I, ^^that is true. But how 
did you know that?" ^^Oh, I heard you talking about it on the 
road that day, after you left El Ocote," was his bewildering re- 
ply. He stopped himself then, and refused ever after to say any- 
thing further on the subject. Now for the solution. I was as- 
sured many times, and by men who know the Indians well, that 
the following is the solution of this and similar problems. A 
young girl is taken, who is absolutely without blemish and an- 
fiwering to certain peculiarities that are insisted upon, but kept 
secret from the whites. At the dawn of puberty, which among 
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these people is often at the age of eleven, or even earlier, the girl 
is taken away to some isolated place by the man who desires to 
train her. She is fed on the first fruits of the com and the 
beans, on the milk of a goat carefully selected and fed, and set 
apart for her sole use. Food, drink, dress, all are new and clean 
for her. She is thus carefully kept in the most perfect physical 
purity. A day arrives when her true training begins. Practi- 
cally, the master that is to be strives to hypnotize her. He may 
fail the first time, and the second, and many times. But he per- 
severes, and little by little reaches a point where all that he has 
to do is to glance at her, when she is instantly thrown into the 
hypnotic state. When this point is reached, he bids her tell him 
what it is that he holds concealed in his hand, then some object 
behind her, then objects in another room, then objects outside 
the house, at greater and greater distances, until he can bid her 
describe people and things distant hundreds of miles. AVhen 
this stage of proficiency is reached, she begins a new training. 
She is bid to discover what it is that he is thinking of, then what 
some other person at a distance, whom she sees in this hypnotic 
sleep, is saying or thinking. I think that I have sufficiently in- 
dicated the process, and that you can all see that if the truth of 
the statement, or rather the possiblity of its truth, be admitted, 
that it will be merely a question of time when such a man could 
order his subject in the mesmeric or hypnotic sleep to communi- 
cate with a similar subject a hundred or more miles away, and 
that this second subject could then inform her master of the 
message thus received. Thus, reverting to my own experience, 
I should say that the slender girl that I caught that fleeting 
glimpse of was the old fellow's subject. After we left, he threw 
her into the hypnotic state, and bade her follow us, and learn who 
we were and where we were going. Very often have I been sur- 
prised at the curious mixture of truth and fable that was dis- 
played in the ideas that Indians, who had never seen a white 
man before, and who were, of course, densely ignorant, 
had of the United States. This, my informants told me, 
was information gained in this particular way, and that the cu- 
rious mixture of truth and error was due to the inability of the 
subject to tell accurately what it was that she saw. As I have 
no intention, even had I the ability, to make an exhaustive study 
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of this most interesting matter^ I shall leave it at this time and 
before going to my next subject permit myself a digression, sug- 
gested by the inability of most Indians to express new ideas in 
their own language. The Maya language is a complete and per- 
fect tongue, and for new ideas and new things pure compound 
Maya words have been invented. Thus a match is hilich-hopfy 
*' scratch-flame." The telegraph is uayazthan " the swift, secret 
words of witches." And an Indian thus decribed the operation 
of the telegraph to the people of his pueblo three hundred miles 
from Merida, the capital city: ^^ The telegraph is a big dog, his 
tail is in Merida and his head here. Step on his tail in Merida 
and at once you will hear him bark here."* 

In the State of Oaxaca there are a very large number of sep- 
arate and distinct tribes, more than would be imagined from the 
territory covered by the State. Thus, in the valley of the Cui- 
cateco Kiver, in the northwestern part of the State, there are at 
least twenty-seven tribes; differing totally in language, customs, 
and even in appearance. The most important tribes in the 
State, however, are the Zapotecos and the Mixtecos. The Za- 
potecos are divided again into two distinct branches, the ^*hill" 
Zapotecos and the ^^ valley" Zapotecos. The customs that I am 
about to describe seem to belong rather to these last. They are 
not of universal acceptance, but seem to be a survival of ancient 
customs. I must first premise that all through Mexico no cere- 
mony whatever is complete, I had almost said possible, without 
godfathers. I myself am godfather to two or three hemp-clean- 
ing machines, one section of railroad, a locomotive or two, and a 
dugout canoe. In the marriage ceremonies, these godfathers 
seem to take the place of groomsmen. However, there is a spe- 
cial and curious relationship acquired by the godfathers, and the 
principals in all of these ceremonies. 

In the southern part of the exquisitely beautiful valley of 
Oaxaca, near the foothills, the following curious customs still 
prevail. The wedding ceremony takes place during the daytime, 
and there is much gun-firing and feasting. As night falls, the 
godfather leads the bride away to his house. All night long, the 
feasting and chanting and drinking and general merry-making 
are kept up in the house of the groom. In the most prominent 

* The same illustration was used by an English engineer to natives in Persia.— Ed. 
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place in the room, a high platform is erected, on which a sort of 
throne is constructed. Flowers are lavishly twined on the walls,, 
great jars of rum and mescal are provided, dainty food is pre- 
pared; all night long the women are grinding away on the never 
ending c-r-u-s-h-h c-r-u-s-h-h of the hrazo on the metate, mak- 
ing tortillas. Directly in front of and above the throne just de- 
scribed, is hung a great earthen jar. 

Early in the morning, one or more old women go quietly to 
the house of the godfather, to whom falls by right the privileges 
of suzerain. These old women question him, and according to 
his replies, the succeeding ceremonies differ widely. If it be 
favorable to the bride, a procession sets out at sunrise for the 
house. The young men carry a chair, to the sides of which long 
poles are attached. This chair is made gorgeous with flowers and 
draperies. Young, unmarried girls robe the bride in the richest 
apparel they can procure, not permitting her to descend from 
the bed. Then they carry her, not allowing her feet to touch 
the ground, to the waiting chair at the threshold. Placed in 
this chair, she is triumphantly borne to the groom's house and 
lifted from the chair to the throne on the high platform. A 
new cup of fine pottery is given her, and fresh, steaming choco- 
late is poured into it by the prettiest of the girls. Delicate pas- 
try is given her to eat. At a certain signal, the great swinging 
jar overhead is violently broken, when out tumble fragrant flow- 
ers, gifts of jewelry, ribbons and other objects of beauty and 
value, and all day long honor is paid to her, and congratulations 
showered on the fortunate husband. But if the old women have 
an evil tale to tell, the poor bride is indeed escorted in proces- 
sion, robed in fine array, but she trudges through the dust to the 
waiting chair, and walks, when her husband's house is reached, 
to the great, high seat. "When the boiling-hot chocolate is 
poured into her cup, the bottom, which has been previously cut 
oif and then temporarily secured with wax, falls off as the wax 
melts and spills the beverage on the ground. When the great 
jar is broken, wasps, scorpions, snakes and spiders fall, crawling 
and writhing, on the unhappy woman. So far as I could learn,, 
however, this latter ceremony has rarely to be performed, and 
when it is, the punishment of the woman ends with these cere- 
monies. 
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I cannot assign, with certainty, the following custom at births 
to the Zapotecos, or to a curious and very interesting mountain 
tribe called the Mihis, but my memory inclines me to believe 
that it is Zapotecan. When the birth of a child is expected, the 
father builds a fire in or near the doorway of his but. He pro- 
vides himself with a great number of small slabs of wood, 
smoothed off on one side. Then he seats himself near the fire, 
and with a piece of the charred wood from it, begins to draw the 
rude representation of any bird, beast or other animal that comes 
into his head. As fast as these drawings are completed, they are 
thrown into the fire, and a new one begun. When the child is 
born, the father, if it be a boy, puts carefully on one side the 
•drawing that he was engaged in making at the moment that the 
child uttered its first cry, and at once sets out for the mountains 
or woods, seeking for this special animal. It may be a tiger, or 
a butterfly, but whatever it is, the first one that he meets he must 
capture. He then brings it to his hut, and ceremoniously pre- 
sents it to the child, and bids them be friends. For a certain 
space of time, the animal is kept captive and fed on the best of 
food. It is then taken far away into the forests, and let go free. 
It is believed that the evil that occurs to the animal reacts on 
the boy, and he is careful never to harm that species of animal. 
On the other hand, evil occurring to him may, by some process 
that I do not well remember, be transferred to one of these ani- 
mals, who are all bound to suffer for the child. 

I had intended to write some description of the exceedingly 
curious Xtol dance of the Maya Indians of Yucatan, but as my 
paper is growing too fast, I think I had better remain in Oaxaca, 
and, as briefly as I may, describe a very strange dance drama that 
I witnessed in the town of Cuilapam, in that State, in January, 
1885. 

The motive of this dance drama seems to be the arrival of the 
white man in Mexico, and the subsequent historical events. 
Motecuhzoma and the members of his court are clad in shirt and 
trousers made of gaily-colored cloth, covered with gold and silver 
tinsel. This is most hideously modern, but the head-dress is 
very curious and is beyond question the ancient head-dress, very 
slightly modified. It is a circular disk set on edge, on top of a 
close-fitting cap; is about three to four feet in diameter, and is 
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made of the most brilliant-colored plumage fastened on a light 
framework of bamboo strips. The cap is made of tin. These 
head-dresses are called penachos, the exact term used by the old 
historians to describe the regal head-dresses of the nobles and 
•chiefs. The dance occupied the greater part of one day and 
night, and, I was told, sometimes takes two days. At first, we 
;see — I am freely quoting from a letter written at the time — 
Motecuhzoma seated. A little, eight-year-old girl is at his side. 
She represents his wife. He is surrounded by his great warriors. 
These, one after the other, step forward, and in a monotonous and 
somewhat unpleasant chant, recite the prowess and power of Mo- 
tecuhzoma. A band of rude instruments is installed near the 
main group, and as each warrior finishes his chant, this band 
^strikes up a wild, barbaric strain, that my ignorance of music has 
not allowed me to secure. Then Motecuhzoma, accompanied by 
his princess, walks down between the waiting files of warriors, 
and back again to his throne. The walk is very curious. Each 
foot is lifted from the ground, shaken as if to shake the dust off, 
and then again placed on the ground. Returned to his throne, 
he praises each warrior, rejoices in his greatness and grandeur, 
and orders that a great dance of rejoicing be held. This dance 
consists of very complicated evolutions, accompanied by extraor- 
dinary steps and bounds, or jumps, and perhaps the most mar- 
velous thing is the manner in which the huge penachos are man- 
aged so that they shall not strike against each other. 

After all of the rejoicing is over, a very curious scene then ^ 
takes place. Motecuhzoma puts off his huge penacho, and de- 
livers it to his princess, ordering that she be obeyed as though 
she were himself, and declaring that he feels strangely fatigued, 
at once goes to sleep. This sleep seems to be half-sleep, half- 
trance. The action of the dancers now represents both the 
dream or vision of Motecuhzoma, and the actual occurrences 
while he is asleep, so closely mingled that it is almost impossible 
to separate the two. The vision, however, represents the arrival 
of Cortes and his soldiers. These were dressed in a fantastic 
medley of tattered modern uniforms. The action is very strik- 
ing. Cortes penetrates — in the vision — to the throne itself, and 
lays his naked sword on Motecuhzoma's head. His princess and 
Ms warriors seem to see this vision, for they break into wild ex- 
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hortations and appeals to him to awaken. Then they dance* 
Finally, he does awake, resumes his penacho, and calls a council 
of his nobles. There is plenty of speech-making and dancing. 
Then Cortes actually arrives. We see him and his army. They 
exercise. He makes a very long harangue to his soidiers, and 
various officers answer him. Each speech is followed by ma- 
neuvers of the troops. Then he sends an envoy, bearing a cru- 
cifix, to Moteeuhzoma. There is a very long scene between the 
envoy, the guards of Moteeuhzoma, and finally with that mon- 
arch himself. The action then becomes very much involved, 
and very tedious, but winds up by the taking of Moteeuhzoma 
prisoner. All throughout, the band did not cease for a moment 
from the wildest, most barbaric sort of music. 1 thought that 
this was the end of the performance, and having been cramped 
up nearly all day in a fearfully hot and crowded room that I 
might not miss any of it, I gladly mounted my horse and rode ta 
a hacienda near by. Next morning, I learned that what I had 
seen was only the first part; that the second was similar in gen- 
eral details, but that it concluded by Moteeuhzoma gaining his 
freedom, taking Cortes prisoner, and putting him to death. 



THE STORY OF THE GHOST DANCE. 

WRITTEN IN THE INDIAN TONGUE BY MAJOR GEORGE SWORD, 
AN OGALLALA SIOUX, CAPTAIN OF INDIAN POLICE. 

IN the story of (the) ghost dancing. The Ogallalas heard that 
the Son of God was truly on earth in the West from their 
country. This was in the (year) 1889. The first people (who) 
knew about the Messiah to be on (the) earth were the Shoshones 
and the Arapahoes. So, in 1889, '' Good Thunder,'^ with four 
or five others, visited the place where (the) Son of God (was) 
said to be. These people went there without permission. They 
said the Messiah was there at the place, but he was there to 
keep the Indians, and not the whites, so this made the Indians 
happy to find out this. Good Thunder, Cloud Horse, Yellow 

[Note.— The superfluous words are in the original translation. Those in paren- 
thesis have been supplied by the editor.] 
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Knife and Short Bull visited the place again in 1890, and saw 
the Messiah. Their story of (the) visit to the Messiah is as fol- 
lows : ^' From the country where the Arapahoes and Shoshones 
(dwell), we start in the direction of northwest, in (the) train for 
five nights, and arrived at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here we saw him, and also several tribes of Indians. The peo- 
ple said that the Messiah will come at a place in the woods, 
where the place was prepare(d) for him. When we went to the 
place, a smoke descended from heaven to the place where he was 
to come ; when the smoke disappeared, there was a man of 
about forty, which was the Son of God. The man said ^My 
grandchildren, I am glad you have come, far away, to see your 
relatives. This are your people who have come back from your 
country.' When he said he want(ed) us to go with him, we 
looked and we saw a land created across the ocean, on which all 
the nations of Indians were coming home, but as the Messiah 
looked, the land which was created and reached across the ocean, 
again disappeared, (he) saying that it was not time for that to 
take place. The Messiah then gave to Good Thunder some 
paints, Indian paint, a white paint, a green grass, and 
(said): 'My grandchildren, when you get home, go to 
farming, and send all your children to school, and on 
(the) way home, if you kill any buffalo, cut (off) the head, 
the tail and the four feet, and leave them, and that buf- 
falo will come to live again. "When the soldiers of the white 
people^s chief want to arrest me, I shall stretch my arms, which 
will knock them to nothingness; or, if not that, the earth will 
open and swallow them in. My father commanded me to visit 
the Indians on a purpose. I have come to the white people 
first, but they (are) not good; they killed me, and you can see 
the marks of my wounds on my feet, my hand and on my back. 
My father has given you life, your old life, and you have come 
to see your friends, but you will not take me home with you at 
this time. I want you to tell, when you get home, your people 
to follow my examples. Any one Indian (who) does not obey 
me and tries to be on (the) white's side, will be covered over by 
a new land that is to come over the old one. You will, all the 
people, use the paints and grass I give you. In the spring, when 
the green grass comes, your people who have gone before you. 
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will come back, and you shall see your friends then, for you 
have come to my call/ The people from every tepee send(t) for 
us to visit them ; they are people who died many years ago. 
Chasing Hawk, who died not long ago, was there, and we went ta 
his tepee. He was living with his wife, who was killed in war 
long ago. They live in a buffalo-skin tepee — a very large one, 
and he wanted all his friends to go there to live. A son of 
Good Thunder, who died in war long ago, was one who also 
took us to his tepee, so his father saw him. When coming 
(home) we came to a herd of buffaloes ; we killed one, and took 
everything except the four feet, head and tail, and when we 
came a little ways from it, there was the buffalo came to life again, 
and went off. This was one of the Messiah's word(s) (that) 
came to truth. The Messiah said : ' I will shorten your jour- 
ney when you feeltire(d) of the long way(s), if you call upon 
me.' This we did when we were tired. The night came upon 
us; we stopped at a place, and we called upon the Messiah ta 
help us, because we were tired of (our) long journey. We 
went to sleep, and in the morning, we found ourselves at a 
great distance from where we stopped. 

'^The people came back here and they got the(ir) people, both 
(those) loyal to government and those not in favor of the whites 
(together), and held a council. The agent's soldiers were sent 
after them, and brought Good Thunder and two others to the 
agency, and they were confined to the prison. They were asked by 
the agent and Captain Seward whether they saw the Son of God, 
and whether they hold (held) councils over their return from 
(their) visit, but Good Thunder refused to say 'yes.' They 
were confined in the prison for two days, and upon their prom- 
ising not to hold councils about their visit, they were released. 
They went back to the people and told them about their trouble 
with the agent (and), thus they disperse(d) without a council. In 
the following spring, the people at Pine Ridge Agency began to 
gather at the White Clay Creek for councils. Just at that time 
Kicking Bear, from Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota, went on 
a visit to the Arapahoes, and said that the Arapahoes there have 
Ghost Dancing. He said that people partaking in (the) dance 
would get crazy and die. Then the Messiah is seen, and all the 
ghosts dance. When they die, they see strange things. They 
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see their relatives who died long before. They saw these things 
when they died in (the) Ghost Dance, and came to life again. 
The person dancing becomes dizzy, and finally drop(8) dead, 
and the first thing they saw (see) is an eagle comes (coming) to 
them, and carried(s) them to where the Messiah is with his 
ghosts. '^ The man said this : " The persons in the Ghost Danc- 
ing are all joined hands. A man stands, and then a woman, so 
in that way forming a very large circle. They dance around in 
the circle in a continuous time, until some of them became so 
tired, and over- tired, that they became crazy, and finally drop 
as though dead, with foams in (the) mouth, all wet by perspiration. 
All the men and women made holy shirts and dresses, (which), 
they wear in (the) dance(s). The persons (that) dropped in 
(the) dance would all lie in (a) great dust the dancing made. 

''They paint(ed) the white muslins; they made holy shirts and 
dresses out of (it), with blue across the back, and alongside of 
this is a line of yellow paint. They also paint in the front part 
of the shirts and dresses. A picture of an eagle is made on the 
back of all the shirts and dresses. On the shoulders and on the 
sleeves they tied eagle's feathers. They said that the bullets 
will not go through these shirts and dresses, so they all have 
these dresses for war. Their enemies' weapon(s) will not go 
through these dresses. The Ghost Dancers all have to wear 
eagle feathers on (the) head with this (?) feather; any man 
would be made crazy if fan(ned) with this feather. In the 
Ghost Dance, no person is allowed to wear any thing made of any 
metal, except the guns made of metal is carry(ied) by some of 
the dancers. When they come from, ghosts, or after recovery 
from craziness, they brought meat from the ghosts or from the 
supposed Messiah. They also brought water, fire and wind, 
with which to kill all the whites or Indians who will help the 
chief of the whites. They made (a) sweat-house, and made 
holes in the middle of the sweat-house, where they say the water 
will come out of these holes. Before they begin to dance, they 
all raise their hands toward the northwest and cry in supplica- 
tion to the Messiah, and then begin the dance with the song, 
'Ate Nusun-Kala,*'' etc., etc. 
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WANAGI OLOWAN KIN. 



MAJOR OEOROE SWORD. 



Sioux Text, 
'Ehe kininyanka ukiye, 
Ehe kininyanka ukiye ; 
Leci wauasapi kte lo eyapi lo, 
Leci wanasapi kte lo eyapi lo ; 
Wanhinkpe kaga yo, wanhinkpe 

kaga yo. 

Ina he ku wo, ina he ku wo ; 
Misunkala ceya omani ye, 
Misunkala ceya omani ye ; 
Ina he ku wo, ina he ku wo ; 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 



Micinkxi nape mayuza ye, 
Micinkxi nape mayuza ye ; 
Inicagin kte, inicagin kte; 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 

Micinkxi tahena kupi ye, 
Micinkxi tahena kupi ye ; 
Makoce wan waxte ayalipi kte, 
Macoce wan waxte ayalipi kte ; 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 



(1) 

English Translation. 
They come to tell news, 
They come to tell news ; 
They say there will be a buflfalo chase, 
They say there will be a buflfalo chase : 
Make arrows, make arrows. 

(2) 

My mother come home, my mother come 

home; 
My younger brother crieth, wandereth, 
My younger brother crieth, wandereth; 
My mother come home, my mother come 

home; 
Saith my father, saith my father. 

(3) 

My son shake my hands, 

My son shake my hands ; 

Thou shalt grow, thou shalt grow ; 

Saith my father, saith my father. 

(4) 

My son gome hither, 

My son come hither; 

Thou shalt tread a good land, 

Thou shalt tread a good land ; 

Saith my father, saith my father. 



Koyan wicexka ale ye, 
Koyan wicexka ale ye ; 
AVanna wowahin kte, wanna 

wowahin kte; 
Wihuta ohomni, wihuta ohomni, 

okalanna, okalanna; 
Koyan wowahin kte, koyan wowahin 

kte. 

Ateyapi kin maka owancaya 

ilowan po. 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo ; 
Heya po, heya po. 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 



(5) 

Raise the teepee, hurry, 

Raise the teepee, hurry; 

I shall cook soon, I shall cook soon ; 

Drive the pins around the teepee ; 

I shall cook soon, I shall cook soon. 



(6) 

All the earth singeth of the father, 
Saith my father, saith my father: 
Singeth, singeth of the father, 
Saith my father, saith my father. 
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(7) 

Now for a buffalo chase, 
Now for a buffalo chase ; 
Grandmother give me my bow, 
Grandmother give me my bow. 

(8) 

A nation of dogs seeth me, 
A nation of dogs seeth me ; 
Making a path, making a path ; 
A nation of dogs seeth me, 
Seeth me making a path, 
Saith my friend, saith my friend. 

(9) 

A nation of crows seeth me, 
A nation of crows seeth me, 
Making a path that thou shalt tread. 
Making a path that thou shalt live ; 
Saith my friend, saith ray friend. 

(10) 

Maka sintomhiyan ukiye. Over all the land nations are coming, 

Oyate ukiye, oyate ukiye; Over all the land nations are coming; 

Wanbli oyate wan hoxi hi, A nation of eagles this forerun neth. 

Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, Saith my father, saith my father ; 
Maka owancaya ukiye, pte kin ukiye, A nation of crows this forerun neth, 

Oyate wan hoxi hi ye lo, A nation of crows this forerunneth; 

Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. Saith my father, saith my father. 

The next Ghost Dance song was written by Lizzie Black Fox, 
a Sioux woman, wife of the man who gave the signal for the 
Pine Ridge Fight : 

WANAGI OLOWAN KIN. 



Wanna wanasapi kte, 
Wanna wanasapi kte; 
Unci itazipi micu wo. 
Unci itazipi micu wo. 



Miye wanmayaka yo, miye 

wanroayaka yo, 
Xunka oyate wan canku, 
Wakaga miye wanmayaka yo; 
Miye wanmayaka yo, 
Xunka oyate wan canku wakage lo; 
Kola heye lo, kola heye lo. 



Miye wanmayanka yo, miye 

wanmayanka yo, 
Eangi oyate wan canku 
Wakage miye wanmayanka yo, 
Yanipi kta c^ canku wakage lo; 
Kola heye lo, kola heye lo. 



LIZZIE BLACK FOX. 



Ina he kuye, ina he kuye, 
Misunkala ceya omani ye, 
Misunkala ceya omani ye. 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 
Ate heye lo. 



(1) 

Mother come home, mother come home. 
For my brother crieth, wandereth, 
For my brother crieth, wandereth ; 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 
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(2) 
He tuweca he u huwo. Thou wonderest who cometh. 

He tuweca he u huwo ecanni huwo, Thou wonderest who cometh; 
Hunku okilica he u huwo, One hunteth his mother, 

Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, Saith my father, saith my father, 

Ate heye lo. Saith my father. 



Ina he kuye, misunkala, 
Misunkala ceyaya omani ye, 
Misunkala ceyaye oraani ye; 
Ina he kuye, ate heye lo, 
Ate hey« lo. 

Ateyapi kin maka owancaya 

ilowan po eya pe, 
Oyaka yo, oyaka, yo, heya, heya, 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 
Ate heye lo. 

Howo micinkxi, howo micinkxi, 
Le cico qon wanna, yahi ye, yahi ye 
Maka kin le icu wo, maka kin le 

icu wo; 
Akal inicagiu kte, akal inicagin kte 
Haye eyayo, haye eyayo. 

Micunkxi nape mayuza yo, 
Micunkxi nape mayuza yo ; 
Inicagin kte, inicagin kte, 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo 
Ate heye lo. 

Ate heye lo cannonpa wan, 
Cicicaupi ca yanjpi kte lo. 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 
Ate heye lo. 

Kininyanka wan hi ye, kininyanka 

wan hi ye; 
Wan leci le wanasapi kte lo eyape. 
Wan leci le wanasapi kte lo eyape ; 
Wahinkpe kaga yo, wahinkpe 

kaga yo. 



(3) 

Mother come home, for my brother, 
My brother still crieth, wandereth. 
My brother still crieth, wandereth ; 
Mother come home, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(4) 

All the earth singeth of the father, 
Singeth of the father, tell it, tell it ; 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(5) 

My son return now thou art come, 
; My 80 return now thou art come; 

Take this land, take this land ; 

Thou shalt live on, thou shalt live on; 
; Tell this, tell this. 

(6) 

My daughter shake my hands, 
My daughter shake my hands; 
Thou shalt grow, thou shalt grow, 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(7) 

My father saith I bring thy pipe. 
So thou mayest continue to live; 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(8) 

Some one cometh to tell news, to tell 

news; 
There shall be a buffalo chase, 
There shall be a buffalo chase; 
Make arrows, make arrows. 
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Mina kin hiyumiciya, mina kin 

hiyumiciya ye; 
Wawakabla kte, wawakabla kte ; 
Puze cinhan wasna wakagi kte,' 
Puze cinhan wasna wakagi kte; 
Unci heya ce, unci heya ce. 



Leciya heyapi lo, leciya hayapi lo, 
Ate ceyaya wanyaglaka ca, 
Ate ceyaya wanyaglaka ca, 
Tuw/i heya ce, tuwa heya ce. 



(9) 

Give me my knife, give me my knife ; 
I would cut the meat, I would cut the 

meat; 
I would make the ground meat, 
I would make the ground meat ; 
Sailh my grandmother, saith my 

grandmother. 

(10) 

They say there, they say there. 
Thou shalt see father and cry, 
Thou shalt see father and cry, 
Saith somebody, saith somebody. 

(11) 



Hafepa wecage, hanpa wecage, I made him moccasins, I made him 

Tewarinla ca he, tewarinla ca he ; moccasins, 

Wanblenica cahe kape lo, wanblen- For I love him, for I love him; 
ica ca he cape lo. He is fatherless, he is fatherless, 

Nihun qon he heye lo, nihun qon Saith thy mother, saith thy mother, 
he heye lo. 

(12) 



Tokexa wanweglakin kte, 
Tokexa wanweglakin kte, 
Nihun qon he heye lo, hihun qon 
he heye lo. 



The time cometh, I shall see him, 
The time cometh, I shall see him, 
Saith thy mother, saith thy mother. 

(13) 



Kakoyan wicexka alina, kakoyau Raise the tepee, hurry, raise the tepee, 

wicexka alina, hurry ; 

Koyan wowahin kte, koyan wowahin I wish to cook soon, I wish to cook soon ; 



kte; 
Wihuta ohomni, wihuta ohomni, 
Okatanna, okatanna; 
Nihun qon he heye lo, nihun qon 

he heye lo. 



Iglaka auwe, iglaka auwe 
Tahena, tahena, 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 
Ate heye lo. 



Drive the pins around the tepee. 
Drive the pins around the tepee ; 
Saith thy mother, saith thy mother. 



(14) 



The people are coming home. 
The people are coming home, 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 
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Tokeya micage, tokeya micage; 
Inicagin kte, inicagin kte ; 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 
Ate heye lo. 



Yani kta huwo? yani kta huwo? 
Heye eya yo, heye eya yo. 



Tunkanxila, tunkanxila, 
Kangi oyate, kangi opate, 
Pte aupe, pte aupe, 
Tizta wate, tixta wate. 



Ate micu ye, ate micu ye, wahinkpe 

micu ye, 
Wahinkpe micu ye, ahiye, ahiye ; 
Wasna wat in kte, wasna wat in kte. 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo, 
Ate heye lo, 



Wakanyan inyankin kte, 
Wakanyan inyankin kte ; 
Canhlexka wan luzahan inyankin 

kte, 
Canhlexka wan luzahan inyankin 

kte, 
Wawanyang upo! wawanyang upol 
Ate heye lo, ate heye lo. 
Ate heye lo. 



(15) 

I have lived before, I have lived before; 
Thou shalt grow, thou shalt grow ; 
Saith'my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(16) 

Shalt thou live? shalt thou live? 
Saith the father, saith the father. 

(17) 

Grandfather, grandfather, behold, 
There are nations of crows, nations 

of crows; 
Behold there are buffalo, there are 

buffalo; 
I eat buffalo eyes, I eat buffalo eyes. 

(18) 

Father give me, father give me my 
arrows, give me my arrows; 

They have come, they have come; 

I shall eat the ground meat, I hall eat 
the ground meat; 

Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 

(19) 

The holy circle runneth. 
The holy circle runneth ; 
How the swift circle runneth. 
How the swift circle runneth ; 
Oh, come and see; come and seel 
Saith my father, saith my father, 
Saith my father. 
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CANKTEWIN, THE ILL-FATED WOMAN.* 

21 Bakota isbiovix) Utttni. 

TRANSLATED BY MISS JULIA LA FRAMBOISE. 

[The mother of Miss La Framboise was a pure Sioux, daughter of a prominent 
chief, whose name is presenred by the thriving town of Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. Her 
father, Joseph La Framboise, a fur trader, was a French-Canadian. 

This translation was published many years ago in a missionary Journal of small 
circulation, the "Word Carrier."— E. L. H.] 

THERE was a large town, and in it there lived an honorable 
man, who was called to all the great feasts, and took 
active part in all the great dances to the sun and to the Heyoka 
(anti-natural deity.) He had ten sons, all braves, and as hand- 
some as ever greeted fond looks of parents, and two fair 
daughters. 

Now, as spring drew near, according to their usual custom, 
they started out on their spring hunt. The young men took 
their two sisters, the five eldest hunting for the elder sister, and 
the other. five for the younger. After traveling a long distance, 
they selected their camping-ground. Each day the brothers vied 
with each other in bringing to their sisters the choicest of game. 

But as time wore on, the younger sister being the most amiable 
of the two, became the greater favorite. To her tall, white 
deer-skin tent came the choicest game of forest or lake. Day 
by day jealousy rankled in the breast of the elder sister, until 
one morning, after the departure of her brothers, she decked 
herself in her fine clothes and trinkets, and taking up an ax 
announced to her sister that she was going to get fire- wood. 

She followed the well-known path of her brothers through the 
forest, and perched herself in a thick, overhanging bough. 
There she waited till evening, when her eldest brother came in 
sight heavily laden with a deer. As he was passing beneath 
her, her well-aimed blow from the ax in her hand broke his 
skull. 

She descended, dragged him into the bushes, and resumed her 

♦ Cankte is a lightning-blasted tree. Win is a feminine termination. Canktewin 
might, therefore, be translated the *' Lightning-Stricken Woman."— E. L. H. 
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seat before the second brother appeared. She disposed of him 
in the same manner, and the same with the next, and the next, 
until the whole ten were killed. She came home to her sister, 
and affected great distress and uneasiness for their non-appearr 
ance. The really distressed younger sister looked in vain for 
their coming that night. Next morning, as early as she had 
risen, her sister was before her, already out doors by the fire. 
On looking out, to her horror she saw the ten heads of her 
murdered brothers, and the demon sister was quietly scalping 
them ; then she sews the ^scalps together for a blanket. She 
hears her exclaim: "What shall I do, I lack just one scalp of 
completing my beautiful mantle. Oh ! 1*11 fill it with my sis- 
ter's scalp.** In terror she fled from the tent, and sought the 
deepest recess of the forest, where she wailed out her anguish, 
calling on the Wanaghis (ghosts of her lost brothers) to avenge 
her, until darkness spread over the earth. A low whistle 
attracted her attention ; then another longer and louder ; then 
one to the north of her ; then another to the east ; then to the 
south and west. Then came a stillness that not even the insects 
dare disturb, and close by her a voice said, " Sister, it is your 
murdered brothers that whistled. Go home and go to bed. In 
the night you will hear whistling as you did just now, but do 
not fear. Then our older sister will say, ' My sister, get up and * 
light the fire.* But do not heed her, though she implore you.** 
So she went home, and there still sat her sister at work on her 
scalp mantle. They both retired, and about midnight the 
whistling commenced. At the first sound the elder sister called 
to the younger, Canktewin by name, and entreated her to light 
the fire, but could elicit no reply. In vain she begged. Cank- 
tewin slept on till morning dawned. On waking, she found her 
sister already up and out of doors. Canktewin looked out very 
slyly, and her sister cried angrily, " Go back, or 1*11 kill you 
with this,** weilding a human leg which was one of her own 
that the ghosts of her brothers had pulled out. And her face 
was so distorted she hardly recognized her. She sat there 
muttering to herself, but at length started up, and the unsightly 
creature hopped off on one leg. 

The older sister had hardly gone out of sight before Cankte- 
win got up and fled for her life. She ran until out of breath. 
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when she heard a voice in the distance, which proved to be that 
of her sister coming in pursuit. She looked back, and there the 
unsightly creature was, hopping at the rate of four or five miles 
a step, with her scalp mantle streaming behind her. 

She had nearly overtaken the helpless Canktewin, when they 
came across a small swamp, and the one-legged creature, in try- 
ing to extricate herself from the mire, pulled the other leg out. 
Being unable to proceed further, she died there. 

In the meantime, Canktewin had come to a large, beautiful 
sheet of water. Off in the distance, on the bosom of the lake, 
gleamed something, which, on its near approach, proved to be a 
metal canoe with a single boatman. 

She hid in the bushes, but too late to escape the sight of the 
boatman, for he landed just below her, and walking up to her 
hiding-place, commanded her to get into his canoe. Which, 
when she was about to do, a hundred snakes hissed at her from 
the bottom. She drew back in terror, only to be driven back by 
her captor. Again the snakes all jumped out at her. 

Whereon their master commanded them to be silent, which 
quieted them, and Canktewin got in, and seated herself among 
them. The man then got in, and paddled until the sun was on the 
west side, when they came in sight of a very high precipice. As 
the canoe came up, a door flew open, and the man ordered her to 
get out. She stepped into a great stone hall where a little old 
woman was sitting by an immense fire, with a huge pot with a 
boiling stew in it. Next morning as the man was starting out 
in his metal canoe, he said to the old woman, ^' Grandmother, 
have the stew ready on my return.^' After his departure, the old 
woman wept and said, '^ 0, my grandchild, why did you come 
here to the man-eater^s home? This man has eaten a great 
many young men and young women, and you are the fairest of 
all. I cannot kill you. Take this tomahawk, and cleave open 
this old head of mine. My life has been long, what use is it to 
me now? Take my body, put it into the pot and make a savory 
stew for the man-eater. Take my severed arms and ax to yonder 
island, tie them to a tree, and then fly for your life, go towards 
the east, run night and day, until you come to a bright metal 
house.'' 

Poor Canktewin wrung her hands in agony and said, ^' I can- 
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not, 0, 1 cannot, many times would I rather that you would do 
your work/' 

" Ah, my grandchild, it would be but one of your kindest acts 
to land me away from this den to the happy land of spirits, 
where all my kindred have preceded me. Me, a lightning-blasted 
tree, and the center rotted out with age. Take, take, my 
grandchild, this weapon and free me.'' 

In vain she plead. She then threw herself into the pot, and 
soon the last struggle was over. 

The young woman retreated in the farthest corner of the room 
in horror, and there wept until the declining sun reminded her 
that she must escape before the man-eater should return. 

Before starting, she severed the arms of the old woman, and 
together with the ax, went over to the island,, where she tied 
them to a tree and then fled. 

Soon after her flight, the man-eater returned to find his grand- 
mother away. He called, and she answered from the far-otf 
island. Again he called, and she answered that she would come 
when her wood was chopped. Again he waited awhile, and yet 
he only heard the strokes of her ax. Becoming angry at her de- 
lay, he started after her, and only found her arms, and then he 
knew that Canktewin had escaped. 

In his great wrath, he foamed at the mouth, and started in 
pursuit. In the meantime, Canktewin ran night and day, until 
suddenly a bright flash dazzled her eyes. The first dazzle being 
over, she could discern a metal house. Her weary limbs were 
scarcely able to bear her up now, when a yell of rage causing 
her to turn around, she saw the man-eater coming with a flashing 
tomahawk. He was but a few steps from her when she reached 
the house. 

Outside, was a man carving a large pipe. In his ears he 
wore carved images for earrings, which winked and blinked 
at her, whichever way he turned his head. She cried, ^* save 
me and I will be your cousin." 

Still he was silent. She screamed in desperation, ^^save 
me and I'll be your sister." But she was almost in the grasp 
of the man-eater, when the silent man sprang to his feet and 
pushing her into his metal house, he followed. ^^Why did 
you not say so before," he exclaimed. In the meantime the 
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man-eater ran around the house, until the silent man said, 
^* My pets, go and eat him up, he troubles me/' He opened 
the door, and out sprang a lion and a tiger, and bringing 
down the man-eater, they tore him in pieces, and commenced 
devouring him. 

But each piece that touched the ground became a man- 
eater, and it was only when they ate up the ground on which 
his blood dropped, that they were victors. 

Canktewin became the silent man's sister, and they were 
very happy. She found the many rooms of her brother's 
house decorated with braided belts, moccasins, quilted blankets 
and leggins. 

Many of these were unfinished. ** These " said her brother, 
as she was surveying them, " are the handiwork of my former 
adopted sisters who were deceived and killed during my ab- 
sence. Now I am going to leave you, and do not on any 
account open the door to anyone while I am gone." So say- 
ing, he took a journey to a far-off country. Some time after 
his departure, Canktewin sat down to a half-finished belt. 
She had scarcely seated herself, before a pleading voice was 
heard at the door, saying, *^ Aunt, do let me in before I perish 
with cold. I am the silent man's son and he sent me to 
you." At regular intervals came the wailing voice, until her 
sympathizing heart could withstand it no longer. She admitted 
a small boy with a large mouth. His strange deformity made 
her shrink back, but when she thought that it was her pro- 
tector's child, she led him to the fire and warmed him, when 
he fell asleep. 

She sat and watched him. As he slept, his mouth opened wider 
and wider, until she saw a man's foot in his throat, coming out. 
She woke the boy hastily, saying : ^^ Get up, my nephew, and bring 
me in some wood, our fire is going out." As he stepped out, she 
closed and barred the door. The boy, who was but a demon in 
disguise, saw that he had been duped, and raved and raged, but 
to no purpose. When her brother returned,.lie commended her 
wisdom in escaping the wiles of such an enemy. She lived with 
her brother many happy years, but she thought of her lonely 
parents bereft of their children, and she was seized with a desire 
to return to them and comfort them. When she had made known 
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the cause of her unhappiness to her brother, he made her go at 
once, after giving her various instructions. 

There are many dangers by the way ; of these he warned her. 
She had been travelling several days, when she came to a large 
town, and the men, women and children of the place ran out 
after her, and chased her. But she looked straight before her, and 
heeded not their uproar. As she came out of the town, there 
was a furious earthquake, which nearly swallowed her up. She 
ran, but on looking around, saw a large spotted dog fiercely pur- 
suing her. She ran until out of breath, when the dog turned 
back. She had not gone very far, when some children called her 
by name, and on looking up, she espied a dwarf in the branches 
of a tree. He tried in every way to make her speak. She had 
nearly passed out of sight, when his extreme insolence made her 
command him to be still. Whereupon he came down, and told 
her she could not pass until she shot arrows with him. So she 
shot arrows with him, and they lost them. He led the way in the 
hunt, until they came to an enclosure, when he told her that she 
was his slave. On looking around, she found every avenue of 
escape closed and barred ; and in a large field were hundreds of 
scalpless young women toiling away. The dwarf was going to 
offer an oblation to the Takushkanshkan (the Motion God) for 
permitting him to find another slave. So he retired to his round 
hut, and called to Canktewin to bring him his heated stone * 
and as she was handing it to him he pulled off her scalp. When 
the dwarf was through his offering, he caused Canktewin to be 
bound and seated in the center of his round house, and down 
from the top of the house came a large black stone upon her. 

To save herself, she threw up her hand, in which was a small 
sharp stick. It pierced the black stone through, which proved 
to be very soft, and was the heart of the dwarf, who therefore was 
killed immediately. She ran out to the field, and proclaimed 
freedom to the poor scalped creatures, with whom she went to a 
lake near by, and by bathing their heads in it, restored their 

* A small low booth or hut Is made of flexible willows covered with skins or blan. 
kets, carefully and tightly lapped at the edges, and at the bottom, held to the ground 
by sticks or stones. A flap is left open, through which the warrior crawls into the 
booth. He strips, and a wooden bowl of water and a heated stone or stones are passed 
in to him.The flap is then tightly closed from the outside. By pouring a little water 
on theheated stones, an excellent steam bath can then be procured.— E. L. H. 
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scalps. Then she pursued her way homeward. The others, after 
loading her with thanks, returned to theirs. As she was walking 
along the lake shore, she met two young women. 

They asked her to stop and bathe in the lake with them. They 
informed her that the Fates had decreed that whoever dove 
straight to the center of the lake, which was marked by a tuft of 
wild rice, should be taken for a wife by Wohmunhahtaghosha, 
(the Pearl-Spitter *). They dove, and Canktewin was the only 
one, who came up at the tuft of wild rice. Then they proceeded 
together, when a very grand canoe came to the shore, and a young 
men stepped ashore, saying: "I am Pearl-Spitter.^^ Then as 
Canktewin was getting in the canoe, the two young women pushed 
her aside and stepped in themselves, leaving Canktewin alone. 
She went on along the shore, when another canoe came in sight. 
This was far more grand than the first, and the boatman far 
more handsome. He sprang ashore, and began spitting beautiful 
pearls of all sizes. 

This proved him to be the real Pearl Spitter, and the first an 
impostor. Of the pearls she gathered most eagerly. They got 
into the canoe, and rowed to the opposite side, where there was a 
large village, the home of Pearl Spitter. Here they lived in 
great happiness, until one evening there was a grand feast, to 
which they were both invited. And while there, her two rivals, 
in diving, saw her with the real Pearl Spitter, whereupon they 
were filled with envy and jealousy. They followed Pearl Spitter 
and his wife home, and put poor Canktewin out of her house, and 
occupied it. The counterfeit Pearl Spitter came in great wrath, 
and called the real Pearl Spitter a coward. Whereupon they had 
a fight, in which struggle they destroyed the village and the trees 
by the lake, and shook up the waters of the lake so that it never 
afterwards was clear. But, at length, by cowardly wiles, the 
counterfeit Pearl Spitter overcame his noble antagonist. 
Poor Canktewin stayed long enough to wail over the grave, then 
went home and took care of and comforted her father and mother 
all the days of their lives. 



* The Pearl-Spitter, or Boy Beloved, was a handsome and amiable youth, who could 
at any time spit forth in great profusion all sorts of beautiful beads. All the maidens 
were anxious to marry him.— E. L. H. 
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AN INCIDENT FROM INDIAN LIFE. 

MRS. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 

Note.— Mrs. Young, of Toronto, Canada, long resident among the Cree Indians, 
sends this account to us. 

^ ^ T" AM pleased to be able to send you an incident from my 
-L own life. I was at the mercy of a strong, stalwart Indian, 
but grace and strength were given me for my time of need. 

" 'Erect no batrier 'twixt myself and thee.' 

*^Our mission home was a log house, rudely mudded outside 
and inside for warmth and comfort. Doors and windows of the 
most primitive style, with not much artistic taste or finish about 
them. The latch, one of the old-fashioned kind, so easy to open 
it, and by pressing down you might easily gain an entrance. The 
rooms inside were no more than what were absolutely necessary 
for our comfort and happiness. As the winters were extremely 
cold, a small, compact house was more readily heated and warmed, 
as the fuel was poor. 

^^Much to my surprise and astonishment, one day while very 
busy arranging my little wardrobe, a very gruff and uncouth 
voice approached me with this exclamation, ' Anemi' — inst to 
let me know that a big, stalwart Indian was by my side. It 
startled me for a moment. Then, just in an instant, without 
letting the Indian see that I was excited in the least, I looked 
him straight in the eye, and told him what I thought of him, arid 
very firmly, but kindly, told him it was neither gentlemanly nor 
gallant to intrude upon a lady in this way, and thought he 
ought to know better, being an interpreter and school-master. 
The poor fellow was greatly abashed and confounded; he, in his 
simplicity, had never considered that he had no right to enter 
anywhere, and at any time he chose, without giving warning. 
They wish you to make free with their habitations, and expect to 
do the same with yours. There is a superstition among the In- 
dians that if they have to knock or rap they are not welcome. So 
this accounts for the poor fellow's lack of education. 

^^It was an every-day occurrence, at the mission home, for the 
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kitchen to be filled with Indian men, women and children. As 
they would come in their soft-moccaeined feet, like phantom 
ghosts with noiseless tread, go to and fro through your house, 
making themselves perfectly happy and contented, until they 
were satisfied that all was going well, or, as their general cry was, 
^ We are hungry,^ then, after being refreshed with a cup of tea 
and bread, would pass out as noiselessly as they had entered/' 



AN INDIAN DEATH-CHANT. 

MRS. HARRIET H. HAYES 

Contributes the following incident in the early history of Vincennes, Ind. Mrs. 
Hayes' grandfather, Mr. George Leech, came to Fort Vincent in its early days, and the 
incident was related by his daughter to Mrs. Hayes, her grand-daughter. 

^^ /^^NE afternoon, about four o'clock, a great company of 

V^ Indians filed into my great-grandparent's front yard, 
and began putting up their tents near a little spring. All were 
alarmed in the Leech household. When the family were eating 
supper, a great Indian stalked into the room. He proved to be 
Little Fox, the chief of the tribe (Shawanees). Their terror was 
soon overcome, as his manner was that of one in great sorrow. 
He laid his hand on his breast, then pointed to the sky, to make 
my great-grandparents understand that his mother was dying. 
She could not eat the Indian food, and he wanted some white 
bread and tea, hoping she could eat that. 

"Grandfather Leech, taking his little daughter Amy, went 
down the Indian camp a few moments later with the food asked 
for. 

" In a tent lay the old squaw. They had made her a comfort- 
able bed of soft bark. At her head sat her son, Little Fox, play- 
ing on a rude fife a weird little melody. He took the food from 
grandfather eagerly and spoke to his mother. She made a great 
effort to eat, but could not. Again and again she tried to sip the 
tea and taste the white bread to please her son, but each time it 
choked her. 

" The affection and grief of Little Fox were pitiful to witness. 
When he realized that his mother was too near death's door to 
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be annoyed ^ith food, he sat down at the head of the bed again 
and began playing on his fife. Over and over again the plaintive 
notes of the little air resounded through the trees. On and on 
he played, as if to soothe the sufferer. The little reed fife seemed 
to have a quiver of grief in it, as though it had caught the sor- 
row of the one who was calling forth the notes. 

** As grandfather and little Amy left the camp, they still heard 
the plaintive wail. 
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'* Next morning the Indians had gone — evidently the mother 
had died during the night.'^ 



SHADOWY MEMORIES OF NEGRO-LORE. 



ELWYN^ A. BARRON. 

THE wise Polonius taught us the waste of time to argue the 
facts of common experience. Yet does the inquisitive 
world delight to inquire why night is night, and day, day. 
There is nothing too trifling to give pleasure to certain of our 
moods, and there are times when it seems to us of the highest 
importance that the purport or significance of some petty vanity 
be carefully sought out and established. After all it is not the 
great things in life that contribute most to the happiness of 
man, but rather those little chances that feather the hours and 
lend time wings. It is better to utter a new witticism than to 
discover a new star, to concoct a new dish than to frame a new 
law ; and in attempting to trace to their origin the super- 
stitions of the race, folk-lore societies offer the world greater 
jservice than do the Darwins and Spencers who have under- 
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taken to resolve man into his primordial atoms. The proposi- 
tion need not be argued. It is self-demonstrative, since what- 
ever concerns the spiritual, intellectual man, is vastly more of 
consequence than that which has to do with his physical evolu- 
tion. For these reasons, I think it unnecessary to apologize to 
this Society for recalling some half-memories of childhood, 
that, having no specific value, certainly no scientific bearing, 
at the same time tend to indicate a commonalty of beliefs that 
the books ascribe to particular localities. 

During the War of the Rebellion, the news of battles, the 
movements of armies, and general information of affairs passed 
mysteriously among the negroes of the South, into parts of 
the country remote from the scene of action, and far off the 
line of the telegraph. They knew of occurrences, very often, 
in advance of their white brethren, and when forced to name 
the source of their information, would reply *^ I jess heered'it,^^ 
or ** a niggah done tole me." It was as if they had an intuitive 
knowledge of events, their news was transmitted so unaccount- 
ably, and there were some who claimed for the negroes pecu- 
liar clairvoyant powers. Though there has been no satisfactory 
explanation of the negro's grape-vine telegraph, there is no 
doubt, that their information was transmitted in a whollv 
material way, and not with the aid of any occult science. It 
is very probable, therefore, that, in some such method of ab- 
sorption, what I am pleased to style negro folk-lore came to 
the black race in bondage, and may not be accepted as evi- 
dence that their superstitions in their aboriginal state were 
similar to those of common people in civilized countries. 
Superstitious beliefs and notions may be communicated from 
one people to another, who are thought to have had no con- 
tact, by the bird that the Scriptures credit with the betrayal of 
secrets. Be this as it may, the Southern negroes had in ante- 
bellum days many notions, beliefs, traditions and superstitions 
similar to those set down as peculiar to English, French or 
Norse countries. You will at once declare this to be likely 
enough, the thing indeed to be expected, considering the mixed 
condition of the society in which they were held in slavery. 
Americans being a heterogeneous people, assembled from all 
parts of the world, it is naturally to be supposed that their slaves 
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would pick up and assimilate the multifarious folk-lore of the 
household. This will answer for those of the second and third 
generation born into servitude, but hardly seems a sufficient 
explanation if the fact that imported negroes and their children, 
confined to plantation work, and not especially given to changing 
views with their fellows as to special beliefs, had superstitions 
that might have been caught from the oracular tongue of Eng- 
lish, Scottish or Scandinavian traditions. 

One of the blacks over whom it was my privilege to exercise 
some youthful authority was an ancient fellow, promoted, by 
reason of decrepitude, from field-work to household unusef ulness, 
who affected to saw wood, while entertaining me with many a 
fascinating tale of the kind that has given ** Uncle Remus '' well- 
deserved celebrity. He was a genuine African, and had come to 
this country in a ship with a cargo of other unwilling travelers. 
He claimed, as did most well-appearing victims of the slave- 
catcher, that he was the son of a prince in his own land, and 
that, before the tables were rudely turned, slaves were humbly 
obedient to his beck and call. He answered to the honorable 
name of Cato, not dishonored in its use, and not altogether un- 
suited to him, his bent being philosophical. But however well 
he might reason the cause of sunrise and dewfall, he was more 
thoroughly surcharged with superstition than any of the well- 
storied negroes who made youth an ecstacy of ceaseless terrors to 
me. In his view, every act or incident of life was ominous of 
good or evil, and either consternation, apathetic dismay, or joy- 
ous gratulation, was ever discernable in the expression of his 
countenance. One morning, when his mood was altogether dis- 
pirited, and he sat dejectedly upon the cross-bar of his saw- 
buck, he complained of having passed " A powerful bad night, ^^ 
his slumber being disturbed by ^^skeery dreams,^' and the at- 
tendance of a ^^hant^^that was '^mighty pesterin.'^ Later in 
the day I found him lying prone behind the garden-house, with 
his face hidden in a hole he had scooped in the soft ground. He 
was muttering strange, inarticulate sounds, and as I drew near, 
he lifted his head quickly and with a swift sweep of his hands 
covered up the hole with the loose earth, at the same time utter- 
ing a triumphant, ^^Dar now." He told me, when I questioned 
him, that he had buried the ^^hant,'^ that had come tormenting 
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around him, and that ^' he aint gwine to get out, kase I spelled 
him/' Negroes are extremely fearful of being haunted, and the 
wind up of a quarrel was very frequently in these words: *^I'll 
kill you, niggah/' '' If yo' does 1^1 hant yo'/' 

It is worth while to remark that in the old days nothing was 
rarer than the fatal termination of a fight between two negroes. 

When, in our rough play, the dog of a neighbor had accidentally 
fiet his canine tooth deep into my finger, Cato gazed upon the 
bleeding wound with the greatest alarm. '* Don't stop the 
bleed, chile, till I done git some har off dat dog's back. Kase if 
you does, honey, you gwine bark and bite jess like dog." He 
hurried to the neighbor's, stated the case to a sympathetic black, 
and soon returned with a dozen or so hairs, which he bound 
carefully over the wound, thereby ^'conjuring" the dog spirit 
away and insuring me against unpleasant consequences of the 
bite. In the reckless folly of ignorant youth, I once threw away 
a tooth that I had heroically pulled by means of a string, one 
end of which was tied to a door-knob, after a fashion known to 
the timid. " Fro wed away yo toof V exclaimed old Cato in 
horror. ^^Spose a hog find dat toof, a hog toof grow in yo' 
mout, sho's yo' bawn." Thereupon he whittled from a chip a 
plug to fit the cavity, carefully inserted it, bade me bite upon it, 
and when I complained of the discomfort, he asked sympatheti- 
cally, " Is yo' got a bad toof ? Come hyar and let me pull it." 
The plug was guardedly pulled and as guardedly taken to the 
kitchen and thrown into the fire. ^'Dat's de way we fool dat 
hog," said Uncle Cato, chuckling over the superiority of human 
intelligence to brute malevolence. Cato had a pious aversion to 
black cats, because they were supposed to be special emissaries 
of his Satanic Majesty, if not that formidable prince himself, in 
disguise, and possessed the power of ^^ crossing luck," so that the 
person at whom a black cat should gaze deliberately, might as 
well prepare to wrestle with disaster. Black cats were inscribed 
in the catalogue of '^ hants." Cato said that the Good man one 
time got after the Bad man, and was pressing him mighty close 
when the Bad man turned himself into a gray cat, and ran into 
a brush-heap. The Good man set fire to the brush-heap, and 
burned all the hair off of the cat, which ran out ^' singed as 
black as coal," and took to the woods. Every now and again 
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the Bad man has to go about like that singed cat, but in order 
to fool the Good man, he made a lot of other black cats, so that 
it is never possible to determine which one is the Bad man. 
Therefore are all black cats to be avoided. If one does, how- 
ever, cross your path, you have only to turn round and walk 
backward, until the spot is passed. But Cato had an even 
greater terror of cross-eyed persons than of black cats. If he 
encountered such a one, he made a hurried movement with his 
right hand as if tossing something over his left shoulder, though 
whether in peace-offering or offensively, I never learned, it being 
quite enough for me to know that that movement put the ^ ^hoo- 
doo ^^ of cross-eyes to scorn. There was about the place a half- 
witted, middle-aged negress named Ann, who, in her idle time, 
went about muttering strange incoherencies, and gesticulating 
with spasmodic energy. In such moments, if the wise Cato may 
be accepted as an authority, she was in communication with 
occult powers, and if she should stop abruptly and designate any 
one by sign or remark, that one would surely die before the next 
full moon. Luckily, Ann had a way of never stopping abruptly. 
The trouble was to get her to stop at all. The negroes gener- 
ally were firm in the belief that this unfortunate was especially 
favored of the spirits, and Cato would as soon have walked 
through fire, as incur, by any deliberate act, the ill-will of Ann. 
The negroes sometimes laughed at Ann, but her utterances were 
accepted as oracles, and piously heeded; and it was very common 
to hear the half -fearful question put to her, ^^ What yo' see for 
me, Ann?^^ indicating the belief that she could see through the 
mists that hide the future from others. Cato, more intent upon 
his wood-sawing than his wont, did not look up one day to see 
who it was that had stopped a moment to regard him. When 
the stick was cut through, he rested from his labors, and his 
dim eyes turned their gaze upon a retiring figure. Suddenly he 
exclaimed in terror, '^ Why it^s dat boy Frank. Lordy, den I^se 
gone.^^ 

It was indeed cross-eyed Frank, and he had looked at Cato, 
and Cato had not employed his counter-acting '' conjur.^^ The 
old man hobbled along, frightened and trembling, unmindful of 
me or anything, to the tubs where Ann was washing. 

**Look hyar, Ann, honey, ^^ he cried out, *^ what yo^ see for 
me, Ann?^^ 
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And Ann, not lifting her eyes from the tub, nor the least 
abating her vigorous rubbing, made answer in her unmusical, 
monotonous, strident voice — 

^* I done see coffin, Uncle Ca-ter/' 

Cato made what haste he could to his cabin, and appealed to 
various spells and enchantments ; such as taking a wisp of his 
hair, biting his finger until it bled, moistening the hair in the 
blood, and then setting fire to it on the hearth, but all to no 
avail, seemingly. However it may be explained, scarcely a week 
had passed ere Cato, who was so old that he used to say, '* I 
spec Fse mown a hundred,'^ had quite done with superstitions, 
and all their attendant fears. 

Jim was a powerful and, as I remember him, decidedly a 
handsome mulatto, but rather more ornamental than useful, 
being gifted with a richness of laziness that left him nothing 
to care for. In the second year of the war, Jim^s '^mammy^' 
died, and was unceremoniously buried. Quite two years after 
the close of the war, Jim and his little black wife, Mindy, came to 
the house with confident requests to be permitted to use for the 
afternoon a gold-headed cane, a certain fanciful shawl, a retired 
silk stove-pipe hat, etc., explaining that they were going to the 
funeral of Jim^s ^* mammy, ^^ and wished to look smart. '^Why, 
your mother died four years ago, Jim.^^ 

"DaVs so; but she aint never had no funeral, and dere aint 
no tellin whar her spirit done obleeged to hide itself, waitin^ 
for de funeral. ^^ The funeral was duly celebrated with con- 
vivial rejoicings, and the soul of old Martha could at last enter 
into long-deferred bliss. Jim was the American-born son of 
an imported negress, and his hereditary superstitions were per- 
haps modified by graftings of more civilized beliefs. He was, 
perhaps, forty years old at the time of my earliest recollection 
of him. There is, therefore, little purpose in recalling any of 
his notions, though he had thfem in plenty. One thing that I 
remember as being peculiar with him was that he would never bite 
into an unbroken '* pone ''or ash cake. Before eating, he in- 
variably pinched off a piece, and flung it away. His explana- 
tion was not explicit, but I got the idea that it was a sort of 
special offering to the evil spirit, and a precaution against Jim's 
ever suffering a lack of food. This rule applied to any un- 
broken edible. 
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• The many other traditions and bits of folk-lore that recur to 
my memory at this time are not as distinctively negro as some 
of these presented, though not a few superstitions borrowed 
from the whites suffered from the modifications, corruptions or 
additions that made them the property of negro credulity. 
Thus the saying, '^ As well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb, 
becomes in plantation neology, ^' might as well bah as ba ; 
*^ A long lane that has no turn,^^ has its equivalent in the pro- 
verb, *' li'% a short-haired dog dat hab no ^fleas ;" the old Eng- 
lish notion that a sudden shivering was a sign that some one was 
walking over his future grave, was condensed by the negro into 
^^When de flesh creep, de grave yawn ;" but I know of no ante- 
cedent of the doctrine that *^when de debil scratch his ear, den 
de black man bleed/' These things, however, are endless. A 
story of Cato's may be summarized by way of conclusion. The 
negro habit of circumlocution, detail, and explanatory comment 
required the better part of two mornings for the account of the 
*^ first man'* according to Cato. There was a time, he said, 
when the earth had nothing '' but just itself,'' when everything 
was beautiful, and peace made the land her dwelling-place. 
After a time, a great mountain pushed away the sea, and went 
up to the clouds, and a monstrous black man, with yellow hair, 
bearing in his hand a staff as big as a tree, stepped down out of 
the clouds, and descended to the earth. The trees and fiowers 
and grasses were much afraid at first, and the motion made by the 
man when he walked, created the breeze ; when he ran, the wind 
which he caused stirred up the waters, just as his angry breath 
produced the mists, so that the changes that came to earth after 
the advent of the yellow-haired black man were destructive of 
peace, ^^and they haint never been no more peace sense." But 
the black man was not evil, and meant no harm to the earth, 
though he freely made use of it. After ever so long a time, 
** Cyant jest zackly say how long,*" the black man grew lone- 
some, and could not get the right sort of comfort from leaf and 
bloom, or stone and rill and leaping wave, though all these 
things talked to him sweetly and lovingly. So he went down 
into a deep cave where everything was dark, the earth and rocks 
black, and was gone almost a week, during which time the sun, 
for the first time in its life, did not rise up out of the waters. 
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When he reappeared, the black man led by the hands a man 
and woman, black like himself, but ever so much smaller, who 
laughed and talked with him, making him merry, causing him 
to laugh so loud that the sun burst forth, shining directly over 
his head, and all th^ earth was glad again. 

These three perfectly accorded in happiness, did whatever 
pleased them, made friends with every growing thing, and were 
as innocent as the white flowers that made beds for them at 
night. One day, to amuse the others, the black man made some 
signs to a curious, twisted, and knotted limb, that he tore from 
a tree, and under the spell it was transformed into a baboon. In 
those days the baboon could talk, and was very witty, a capital 
story-teller, and the nimblest kind of dancer ; but as the black 
man had forgotten to say one particular word in creating the 
baboon, that creature was both mischievous and wicked. The 
playfellow of the first twain became their ruin, for he practiced 
all manner of evij, taught them lying and deceit, made them 
play tricks upon the black man, until things reached a pass at 
which the patience and kindness of the black man gave way. 
He summoned the offending three before him, and poured his 
anger out upon them, declaring that he would separate himself 
from them forever, and go back to his home in the clouds. He 
told the man and woman that they must take care of themselves 
on the earth, and consigned the baboon to dwell in the deep 
cave, where he might be as wicked as he pleased. His final 
words to the trembling and repentant pair were, ** When you is 
shore nuff good, yo* kin make friends wid me agin ; but long as 
yo' is bad de baboon done hab yo', kase I spec^ he is de Debil.^^ 
Then the black man sorrowfully ascended the mountain and 
stepped up into the clouds and left the world to the inheritance 
of sinful man. 
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A NEGRO folk-song. 



GEORGE W. CABLE. 

THERE is a kind of folk-song in the Southern States which it 
might be found very interesting to consider, if only some 
one would give it some research. Doubtless there are educated 
negroes in the South who might do this, and who would have fa- 
cilities for such a labor of love, which others would hardly com- 
mand. I allude to the snatches and refrains which the negro 
slaves used to sing to the games they played, often by torchlight 
in groves of oaks or avenues of persimmons, hard by their '* quar- 
ters, ^^ continuing them half through a summer night. Some- 
times they were induced to play these games close by the mas- 
ter's own house, for the delight of his family as spectators. Two 
or three fragments still linger in my memory, and I offer one as 
a slight hint of what might be done. 




me! pit - y po' me! Tm in dem la - dies* gya'- din ! 




Oh me! pit - y po* me! I'm in dem la- dies' gya'- din! 
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Bow to de ladies, Su - san Gay, Bow to de gen-'le-men,Su- san Gay. 



m^^ ^^ ^^^^^^f ^^ 



Bow to de la-dies, Su- sanGay,Bow to de gen-'le-men,Su-san Gay, 
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ILLINOIS FOLK-LORE. 

HELEN M. WHEELER. 

IN reply to the frequent question : "What can I do towards 
the work required of members of a Folk-Lore Society?'' I give 
here the results of three evenings pleasantly spent in a farm- 
house in Western Illinois. By far the greater part of this ma- 
terial was given me by the wife of a prosperous farmer, whose 
guest I then was, and who had lived in the county for forty-five 
years, coming here at an early age from Indiana, her native state. 
Nearly all of her acquaintances have been Americans, born in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the beliefs here recorded are those 
of many of her neighbors. She knows now that all the signs in 
which she formerly trusted so implicitly, are mere supersti- 
tions, yet she is unwittingly a strong believer in Spiritism, as- 
serting that she can always tell when anything goes wrong with 
her absent son, and occasionally writing : " I wonder what is 
going to happen ; I feel as if something were tearing my heart 
out/' 

My first question, as we were seated about the fire in the even- 
ing, was : " What did you do while a girl, when you first saw 
the new moon?" 

This brought forth the following scrap of moon-lore, resem- 
bling ideas current in many parts of the world, concerning this 
nocturnal luminary. 

*^ I was glad," said she, " when I saw it over my right shoulder 
first, and felt in my pocket to find some money. If I found it, 
I would have money all the month and, while still looking at the 
moon, I would repeat : 

'*New moon, true moon, trusty, 
Tell me, where ray true love must be, 
The color of his hair, and the clothes that hell wear, 
And the day he will be married to me." 

^^ I then went to bed without speaking to any one, fully expect- 
ing to see him in my dreams." 

When further interrogated, she ad\ied the following bits of 
custom and superstition, in which the moon figures. 
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Soap was made when the moon was half-full. If made in the 
new moon, the lye would settle, and the grease rise to the top. 

Onions were planted when the horns of the moon were down ; 
late potatoes, in the dark of the moon ; early potatoes, when her 
horns were turned up, or else they would go too deep in the 
ground. 

Beans, planted when the horns of the moon were turned up, 
readily ^' pole,^^ but not when that luminary points downward. 

Butchering, and curing beef and pork must be done during the 
increase of the moon, or the flesh would shrink in the pot. Cu- 
cumbers should be planted, when the sign is in the arms, and at 
eleven o'clock, in order to have an abundance of pickles; if 
planted when the sign is in the feet, they will bloom, but not 
bear fruit. 

An elderly farmer present said : ^* I had always heard it said 
that if you set a fence in the light of the moon, the posts would 
rot soon. I never paid any attention to such things, doing my 
work when I was ready, not when the moon pleased. I put a 
man to work digging postholes for a fence along the public road. 
It happened to be in the light of the moon, and nearly everyone 
that came our way would stop and warn us that our labor was 
wasted. Well, I put in the best posts I could get, but as sure as 
you live, that fence rotted down in no time. The next time I 
hired a man to put, it up, and let him do it when he was ready ; 
he did all of it in the dark of the moon, and that fence is good 
yet, although many years old/' 

He also said that roofs were generally put on when the horns 
of the moon were down, or else the shingles would curl up, and 
the nails draw out. Manure was spread when the horns of the 
moon were down. If you put a board on the grass, when the 
horns of the moon are up, the grass will not be killed ; if they 
are down, it will die. Land must be cleared during the new 
moon. 

Many will not set hens, shear sheep, wean calves, or gather seed 
at the unpropitious time of the moon's decline, as they would 
lose the fruits of their labor. 

A marked belief in the influence of the moon upon the weather 
exists in the neighborhood. Changes, it is thought, occur within 
two or three days of the moon's changes, and by estimating these 
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both ways, the chances are that the theory is confirmed. When 
the horns of the new moon turn up, ^^so that an Indian 
could hang a powder-horn on them," dry weather is prognosti- 
cated. Some farmers say, it never storms near the time of full 
moon. 

Full moon in April brings frost, and two full moons in one 
month bring on a flood. Five changes in a month indicate cool 
weather. Fine weather is foretold when the full moon rises 
clear. 

A halo about the moon means rain, and the number of days^ 
rain is indicated by the number of stars within the ring. Bad 
weather occurs when the moon changes with the wind in the 
east. Friday and Saturday changes are bad. Some say it will 
be dry, when the moon is high ; wet, when she is low, or far to 
the south. 

The sun is carefully watched for indications of coming weatlier. 
A red sunset is the sure precursor of a fine day, and when the 
sun is seen ^Mrawing water," rain is coming. ^^ Sun-dogs" are 
unpropitious, and foretell a storm. 

Thunder late in the fall will be followed by warm weatlier ; 
early in the spring, by cold. 

When nuts or berries are abundant, or the ears of corn are 
plump, thick, or lightly enclosed in the thick husks, a severe 
winter will follow ; if they burst open or project beyond the husk 
there will be a mild winter. 

'* Onion skin very thin, mild weather coming in, 
Onion skin very tough, coming winter cold and rough." 

The following are among the signs of a severe winter, or of 
cold weather in the immediate future : 

Muskrats build higher houses, and moles dig deeper in the 
ground. The chipmunk is said to house himself, before cold and 
long winters, as early as October. 

A long winter is predicted, when the " melt" or spleen of the 
pig is long and thin ; a short one, when it is short and thick. If 
it is thicker at the forward end than at the other, the first part 
of the winter will be colder than the last. A scarcity of squirrels, 
and an unusual store of nuts are also said to predict 'a long and 
cold season. 
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Six weeks of severe weather will follow, if the ground-hog or 
the mole sees his shadow on Ground-hog day (February 2d). 

When fowls stand on one leg, cold weather is coming. If the 
cattle collect near the bams, sheds or stacks early at night in the 
fall, a long and severe winter is expected. Snow is foretold 
when they lick the forefeet, lie on the right side, scratch and rub 
themselves more than usually, or bellow in the evening. Sheep 
bleat much, and seek shelter before "cold spells,^' and the pa- 
tient farm-horses are then restless, and predict a severe winter, 
when their hair grows unusually long. 

When pigs huddle together, grunting and squealing, and when 
they are seen running about with straw in their mouths, they 
foretell a storm. 

Other indications are abundant. The housewife is sure that 
rain is imminent when puss licks her paws, purrs much, or is 
unusually frolicsome. The domestic fowls also furnish her with 
signs as to the future weather. Rain is coming when the chick- 
ens roll in the dust, are especially noisy, or come down from the 
roost at night. Copious showers follow unusual crowing of the 
cock, especially upon the fence or roost. 

'•When the rooster goes crowing to bed, he will rise with watery head." 

Should he crow, however, during rain, fine weather is coming, 
as also when the fowls perch on the fence and plume themselves 
during a shower. 

" When the peacock loudly bawls, 
Soon we'll have both rain and squalls." 

Snow is said to be coming when wild turkeys roost high, or 
when snow-birds are seen hopping about. Robins and turtle- 
doves sing for a rain. 

When horses assemble together in a corner of the field, rain 
is expected. A thaw is coming, when the pigs rub the sides of 
their pens. 

Bees will not swarm before a rain. Chirping crickets, katy- 
dids and grasshoppers are also said to announce showers. 

Owls cry for bad weather. 

** When spider-webs in the air do fly, 
The spell will soon be very dry." 
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Dry weather is foreshadowed by yellow- jackets building their 
nests on the ground. 

There are some other superstitions about animals. Snakes, it 
is said, never die until sunset. Many still believe that a horse- 
hair, if soaked in water, will eventually become a snake. To 
cure drunkenness, feed a sot on whisky in which a toad has been 
soaked. If a rat is singed and turned loose, it will drive the 
other vermiti out of the house. Children believe that the spider, 
^^ gran^daddy long-legs/' will point towards the cows if asked to 
do so. 

To the " lady-bug '' they say: 

** Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, vour children will burn." 

Peacock feathers are considered lucky; turkey feathers, un- 
lucky. 

Plants and flowers have also their superstitious uses, and many 
curious beliefs are attached to them. 

Cabbage seed must be sowed on Good Friday, to insure a good 
crop, and worms will not trouble it. Many farmers assert that 
wheat turns to cheat, from various causes. 

Castor beans should be planted in the garden to keep moles 
away, and sun-flowers, to avoid ague and fever. 

It is unlucky for flowers to bloom out of season. Flowers are 
given by young people with reference to their ^ language. ^^ 

My friend had signs by which she could tell when ^^ company " 
was coming to visit her, such as these: 

The crowing of a cock before the door. 

The cat washing her face. 

A spider dropping down on his web in front of her. 

Dropping a dishcloth. 

Dropping a fork indicated a male visitor; a knife, a female. 

Sweeping a black mark across the floor. 

Going out one door, and coming in another. 

Coffee grounds floating on the top of the cup. 

Placing two chairs back to back. 

Dropping the scissors so that the point stuck in the floor, the 
other point indicating the direction in which he would come. 
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To take anything at table when you already have some of it, 
indicates that some hungry person is coming. 

" Sneeze before breakfast, see your beau before night." 

If a stem floats on a cup of tea, bite it and throw it under the 
table, saying: ^^ He will come, if he is able.'^ The length of 
the stem indicates the stature of the visitor. 

If the nose itches on the right side, a lady will come; if on 
the left, a man. 

Other events were abundantly indicated by ominous circum- 
stances. In general, it was said that whatever you should hap- 
pen to be doing when you hear the first turtle-dove after New 
Year's day, that you will continue to do the whole year. If you 
broke or lost one article, two others would be sure to follow. The 
first snake seen in the spring should be killed, then all enemies 
would be vanquished that year. Make a wish on seeing the first 
young colt, and it will come to pass. 

If the dishes are all emptied at a meal, it will be clear weather 
the next day. 

It is esteemed ominous to commence any task or journey on 
Friday, and, if a task commenced on Monday is not finished on 
that day, it will only end with the week. ^^ Company on Mon- 
day, company all week.^^ 

One must not turn back after starting out in the morning, or, 
at any rate, must sit down before he does go. The third attempt 
at anything is sure to succeed. 

Two knives, or two forks placed at one plate, foretell a proxi- 
mate wedding. 

When you are walking with a friend, you should not allow 
anyone to pass between you, as that will sever your friendship. 



** See a pin and pick it up, all the day good luck. 



j> 



When four persons shake hands in a cross, it is a sign that one 
will soon be married. Omens and divinations with regard to 
marriage are abundant. The young woman who overturns a 
chair will not get a husband that year. Should her brooch be- 
come unfastened, it is a sign her " beau ^' is thinking of her. If 
the fire kindled by her will not burn, her sweetheart is cross. A 
good fire-maker makes a good husband. She who cuts a thick 
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slice of bread, is destined to make a good stepmother, while she 
whose second toe is longer than the big one, will control her hus- 
band. 

The maiden who takes the last stitch at a ^^ quilting^' will be 
the first to marry of all the company. If she cannot ^^ make up '^ 
a ^^bed^' well, her husband will surely be a " homely *' man. She 
who splashes her clothes at the wash-tub will have a drunken 
consort. She who allows spider-webs to hang from the ceiling 
will never be married. 

Two needles are named, one for some lover, and floated in 
water. If they come together, you will marry the one named. 

If a girl counts fifty white horses, she will surely marry the 
first man with whom she afterwards shakes hands. 

Young girls are told, ^^If your skirt is longer than your dress, 
your father loves you better than your mother. '^ 

It is said that if your right ear rings, or burns, some one is 
talking good of you; if the left, evil is reported of you. If your 
tongue is sore, it is because you have spoken evil of some one. If 
your left eye itches, you will cry; if the right, you will be sure 
to laugh. He whose right hand itches, will shortly shake hands 
with some one; if it is the left hand, he will receive money soon. 
He will tread on strange ground, if the bottom of his foot itches. 
To fall upstairs means good luck, but if the "right toe is 
stumped*^ it indicates that you are going where you are expected; 
if the left, where you are not wanted. Cutting the nails on Sat- 
urday is sure to bring bad luck. The -hair must not be combed 
out at night, as loss of memory would result therefrom. 

If a garment is put on wrong side out, or upon the wrong 
limb, a wish should be made before righting the error. 

Should two persons make a wish, locking their little fingers, just 
after speaking simultaneously of the same thing, and both remain 
silent until a question is asked by a third person, the wishes will 
be gratified. # 

He or she who sings in bed may expect to weej) before night. 
"Sing before breakfast, cry before supper.'^ 

Persons washing in the same basin, or drying their hands 
upon the same towel, will quarrel with him before bedtime. 
Spilling salt before another, also indicates a proximate quarrel, 
but it may be prevented by throwing a pinch of it over the left 
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shoulder. So spilling salt is always unlucky, but its evil conse- 
quences may be averted by throwing a little of it into the fire. 

Spots on the finger-nails indicate character. They are also 
used in divination according to this rhyme: 

•* Thumb, present, friend, foe, 
Beau or letter, journey to go.'* 

Cross-eyed people are ^^ uncanny/' but there seems to be no 
prejudice against red-headed ones. 

It is unlucky to be married in green. 

The horseshoe and the four-leaved clover are lucky things to 
find. It is unlucky to stop at four, in counting a game of cards. 
A small egg found in a nest is unlucky, and must be thrown 
over the house at once. 

It is lucky to find a "measuring worm " on your clothing, as 
it is measuring you for a new suit of clothes. 

If your shoe is untied, your love is thinking of you, the young 
girls say. 

The largest class of omens is that which refers to death. The 
coming of the dreaded visitor is announced by thQ mournful cry 
of the turtle-dove, by the appearance of a white bird flutter- 
ing about, or even by the flight of any small bird through the 
house. The tick of the death-watch, the howling of a dog, the 
neighing of horses, and the crowing of a hen, are among other 
ominous signs given by animals. The breaking of a mirror, the 
act of carrying a spade or hoe through the house, a flower bloom- 
ing out of season, removing a corpse from a grave, or allowing 
it to rain in an open grave, crossing the line of a funeral pro- 
cession, or stopping it, or failing to close the eyes of the dead, 
will entail another death in the family before the year is out. 
Housewives say if a loaf of bread breaks open in baking, it is 
ominous of death, and it is believed that the last one spoken to 
by the dying person will be the next to go. Should a farmer 
miss a row in planting, he will lose some one from his family 
that year. 

I must relate a very singular incident that was novel and 
startling to all of us who were concerned. At a farmhouse, where 
six of us had gone to spend the night, four young women and 
two gentlemen, all the party had retired and were asleep. Sud- 
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denly, and with astounding force, came three loud knocks upon 
the front door, followed immediately by three on the kitchen 
door. All the females were aroused by the first knocks, but no 
gentleman heard them. There was snow on the ground at the 
time, but no tracks were found, nor was any step heard. The 
knocking was the more startling because the bell, which we had 
been accustomed to hear, was not rung. It was about 1 a. m. 
This was at once said to presage a death, and within three weeks, 
it was remembered that the mother of one of those present lay a 
corpse. 

Another incident illustrates these beliefs concerning death 
omens. About a year ago I met a lady from this county at the 
Union Depot. She was in great distress because her son did not 
recognize her, when he met her. She said that it meant that she 
would die before the year was out. This same son was called 
home within that time, to see his mother and aunt laid side by 
side in one grave. Such coincidences are apt to cause these be- 
liefs to be transmitted from generation to generation. 

I could learn little that was regular in belief about dreams. 
One woman firmly believed that if she dreamed of snakes, some 
member of her family would fall ill. Another as firmly be- 
lieved that if she dreamed of walking in muddy water, that 
trouble would come; if in clear water, good luck. To 
dream of finding eggs meant that someone was telling lies about 
her; or if of losing a tooth, a friend would be lost. 

Some few ways of divining events, in addition to those men- 
tioned, are given. Boys spit on the side of a flat bat saying, 
" wet or dry,^* and the one whose side comes up when the bat 
is cast, has first choice. 

School boys and girls divine the sentiments of each other by 
lot in this way: The names of a boy and of a girl are written 
out in full, and the like letters are marked out in each name. 
These marks are then counted in rotation, thus: ^^ Friendship, 
love, indifference, hate,^^ the last word deciding the sentiment. 

Many persons believe in the divining-rod. By holding a 
forked peach limb in the hand and walking about with it, it 
is said that it will turn down over a place where there is water. 

There is much popular lore concerning infants. A child must 
not be weighed for some time after its birth, nor should it be 
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allowed to see its face in the mirror, as it would not live long. 
Two young children must not be allowed to embrace, for one 
will then be dumb. An empty cradle must not be rocked, and 
a mother consoles herself, when her baby falls from the crib, by 
the thought that it can never be a fool. It is ominous for an in- 
fant to laugh before it is three weeks old, as it would then die 
soon. The first belly-band used in swathing a child must be 
carefully burned, else the child will never be able to *' make 
water. ^^ 

Infants^ nails should be bitten off, until they are a year old. 
An infant born with ^^two crowns ^^ will set foot in two coun- 
tries. It is believed, if children wear amber beads when teeth- 
ing, that they will never be sick. 

Children are told to keep the tongue out of the cavity of a 
tooth, as they will have a golden tooth. 

If a farmer should carry an ax through the house, he is told 
that his next child will surely be a boy. 

Two cucumbers grown together, mean a baby within a year. 
My hostess found two such in her pickle-jar, and put them on 
the table at dinner, but no one would touch them. 

It is thought that the first one who sends a present to the baby 
should have the privilege of naming it. The infant will resem- 
ble the first man whose house he visits, but some one will die in 
that house, within a year. 

Superstitions with regard to weddings are not numerous. It 
is regarded as ominous to change the day after it has once been 
selected. Young people still carefully treasure up bits of the 
wedding cake, which they put under their pillows, to dream of 
their lovers. A bride should wear some borrowed article during 
the ceremony, and it is considered unlucky to marry one of the 
same name. It is equally unlucky to participate in a double 
wedding. It was an established custom, not many years ago, 
to ^^shivaree^' the newly-married couple, especially if the groom 
were tempting fate the second time. The music was of the 
rudest kind, horns and tin-pans predominating, with the occa- 
sional assistance of a ^^ horse-fiddle^^ — that is, a large box cov- 
ered with resin, across which a rough pole was rasped. The 
groom might terminate this hideous din by " treating ^^ the sere- 
naders. It was also the custom to give a reception to the newly- 
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married couple, which was called an " infair/' and which was 
held at the house of the groom's father. The bride must always 
have what she calls her " second-day '* dress. 

Upon a death happening, it was the custom, with Catholic 
families, to turn the mirrors to the wall, or cover them, so that 
the spirit would not see itself, and cause another death within a 
year. The clock was also stopped. 

Many superstitious remedies are employed, even by those who 
only half believe in their efficacy. To remove a wart, rub it with 
a piece of potato or meat, and then bury it, without speaking. 
The same end will be accomplished by cutting into halves a tur- 
nip, an apple, or a potato, and rubbing with one of the parts, 
which must then be buried under the drop of the house; or you 
may steal a piece of meat, and, after rubbing, bury it under the 
drop of the house. Some persons are believed to possess the 
power of charming away warts, Burns are cured by blowing the 
breath upon them, repeating, meanwhile, a few words from the 
bible. Many mothers think their children safe from croup if a 
silken cord or ribbon is hung about the neck, and some say a 
leathern string is equally efficacious. When other remedies for 
this dire disease of infancy fail, sweetened wine is administered. 
Some say there is no better remedy for ^^ sore throat'^ than a 
stocking, fresh from the foot, tied about the neck, and others 
prescribe a piece of fat meat for the same purpose. Prescrip- 
tions to cure rheumatism are very numerous. The favorite one 
is a potato carried in the pocket until it withers. A chestnut or 
a '* buckeye '* is preferred by some, and a ^* horse chestnut'^ is 
prescribed to prevent piles. Others say a brass ring, worn on 
the little finger of the left hand, is a sure preventive against 
rheumatism. Coffee carried in the pocket will ward off the 
cramp colic, and the following curious remedy for ^^ summer com- 
plaint in children was given to me: ^^Take the lining of a giz- 
zard and dry it, then pulverize it, and feed it to the child. '^ To 
cure a side-ache, spit upon a stone, and lay that side of the stone 
on the ground. Eed beads, worn as a necklace will, it is said, 
cure the rheumatism. Eub a sty with a gold ring, to make it dis- 
appear. A steel knife-blade applied to the back will cure the 
nose-bleed. 

Thousands throughout the west believe in the curative vir- 
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tues of a madstone. Some of the more celebrated of these stones 
count their reputed cures by dozens. It is currently believed 
that if a person is, at any time, bitten by a dog that afterwards 
goes mad, rabies will also attack him. 

Many believe implicitly in the virtue of patent medicines, and 
Major Kirkland's picture in '*Zury^' is not by any means over- 
drawn. A closet full of such remedies is found in many homes, 
and they are fed to man, child, beast and bird, as soon as they 
are perceived to be ''out of sorts.'' The more nauseous the dose, 
and the "stronger ''the medicine, the greater is thought to be its 
efficacy. 

A curious remedy for the measles, is tea made from sheep 
"nanny" or excrement. 

The " hollow horn " in cattle was cured by boring a hole in the 
base of the horn, and blowing in salt and pepper to give it 
"life." 

Many of the games formerly played by young people have 
grown out of date. Children still play " pussy wants a comer," 
" thumbs up," and such games, but many of the picturesque 
action games of old are obsolete — nor are kissing games any 
longer played. Boys still stick to marbles, "town-ball" and 
" Andy over," " base " and "tag," but have given over "wild 
Indian," and such games, to those farther west. 

One curious game given to me is called "the little brass 
wagon." I am not fully informed as to the details of it, but in 
the course of it, a girl is led up, and the action is suited to these 
words: 

** Lead her up and down, 
The little brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 

*• Turn and swing the little brass wagon, 
Turn and swing the little brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling. 

*' All run away 
With the little brass wagon, 
You're the one, my darling." 
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The following jingles are current among children: 

** One I see, ** Put one, oh! 

Two I see, Put two, oh ! 

Three I see, Put three, oh ! 

Four I see, Put four, oh I 

Five I see, Put five, oh! 

Six I see, Put six, oh ! 

Seven I see, Put seven, oh! 

Eight I see. Potato!" 
Nine I see, 
Tennessee!" 

Some love rhymes current among rural swains are given: 

** Bound is the ring which has no end, 

So is my love to you, my friend." 
** As the vine grows round the stump, 

So you shall be my sugar-lump." 

*'The rose is red, the violet's blue. 
Sugar's sweet, and so are you !" 

The last is facetiously answered by : 

"Grass is green, and so are you!" 

The following proverbial sayings are common : 
By one warned not to go out in rainy weather, — 

**I'm neither sugar, nor salt, nor anybody's honey." 

Other sayings are : 

'* A Dutchman can't see after four o'clock." 
** He is old and tough, 

And can stand it well enough !" 
"Ho! hum Harry, 

If I wasn't engaged, I wouldn't marry." 
"If all the dishes were emptied at a meal, clear weather would follow." 
"Keep it seven years and it will come into use!" 

Of a man with an acrid disposition, it is saidj 

" He will turn vinegar sour by looking into the barrel!" 
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A counting-out rhyme, which I have never seen in print, is 

this : 

**Eeny, meeny, miney, mo! 

Catch a nigger by the toe! 

If he hollers, let him go!" 

A rhyme, which belongs to a phase of belief almost past, is 
still repeated : 

** Chickany, chickany, craney, crow, 
Went to the well to wash my big toe, 
When I came back, my chicken was dead, 
What time is it, old witch?" 

Old hunters used to carry a silver bullet to shoot witches with, 
and a horse shoe was nailed to the pig trough to keep the witches 
from riding the hogs to death. The knots in the manes of colts 
were said to be witches' stirrups, and such colts became sickly, 
only recovering when the knots were untied. 

Among miscellaneous beliefs and customs are these : 

Nothing must be ^^ weaned'^ in the sign of the heart. 

The crank of a churn must be turned, or eggs or cake beaten 
'^ with the sun'* — that is right-handed. 

It brings bad luck to sow sage seed. 

If it thunders heavily, eggs won't hatch. 

A feather bed will keep the lightning away. 

^^ If a crawfish gets hold of you, it won't let go until it thun- 
ders/' 

A wish-bone is broken and placed over the door, to foretell the 
coming husband. 

Young people ate "philopoenas," a double nut of fruit being 
shared, and the one who said the word ^^philopoena ", or received 
an affirmative answer to the first question asked, was entitled to 
a present. 

A facetious trick is to get some one to look down a coat-sleeve 
to see geese fly over, and then pour water down the sleeve. 

The following peace of Illinois superstition, is from Mrs. Kin- 
zie's ^^ Waubun." 

'* A vast serpent once lived in the waters of the Mississippi, and, taking a 
a freak to visit the great lakes, he left his trail through the prairies which, 
collecting the waters from the meadows and the rains of heaven as they fell, 
at length became the Fox River." 
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THE EVIL EYE. 

BY BABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH. 

THE literature on the evil eye is simply immense. From the 
four quarters of the globe, material has been brought to- 
gether, bearing on this curious and universal conceit. But, 
however varied the conditions of the people of whom the belief 
and its consequences have been reported, and however dis- 
similar their environments, monotony of repetition character- 
izes the information. The notion seems to be as old as the 
human race itself. From its tyranny, no section of the earth is 
free. To it bow the savage races, but with no greater servility 
than do the cultured nations of modern times. It forges its 
chains for the ignorant, as for the wise. Civilization is no bar to 
its dominion, and barbarism is not its more fertile soil. 

As full as is the information gathered under all skies, so 
varied are also the theories advanced to account for the pre- 
valence of this universal dread. Euhemerism has not been slow 
to exploit also this territory. A physical fact or power is held 
to be hidden under the popular belief. Magnetism and hypnot- 
ism have been invoked to rob the uncanny gift of the evil eye of 
its mystery, while confirming its effects. But as always, so in 
this case, Euhemerism has a bungling hand. At best, it ex- 
plains but a part. Granted that there is power in the eye to 
subdue and cow both fiercer and weaker natures, will this throw 
light also on the strange means to which resort has been had to 
neutralize the fatal charm ? Fascination is ^^ a fact well-known 
to the student of natural history.'^ But unless account be 
taken of another element for which the fact is but the basis, 
the real source psychic process, which reasons out the existence ' 
of the evil eye and its fatality, is not laid open. To trace to 
the " natural fact " the origin of a belief, a myth, a superstition 
is to explain ohscurum per obscurius. 

Owing to the brilliancy of the eye, it is regarded, as is well- 
known, as the seat of the soul. Savages will eat the eyes of 
their bravest enemies slain in battle, in order to absorb into 
their own soul the spirit of the departed. That the soul of one 
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may thus pass into the body of another, is also a universal belief. 
Death frees the soul from its temporary encasement. But duty 
on the part of the living to the dead extends beyond the grave. 
The same wants prevail in the post-mortem state as did before. 
To provide for these, is the object of the funeral rites. Unless 
proper funeral honors have been paid, and until they have been 
paid, the soul will roam about hungry and thirsting above the 
ground. The air is full with these ^^revenants^y^^gjengangery" as 
the spirits are called in many languages. They are invisible to 
the human eye. But means may be taken to assure one of their 
ubiquity. Often they lodge themselves in the body of a living 
person. Through the eye of this, their host, as it were, they 
manifest their wants. They are hungry; the piercing look of 
him who must harbor them, betokens their appetite.* As the 
spirits who have received their dues do not return, those that do 
have come back to exact their rights. The obligation to dis- 
charge the sacra or duty toward the departed rested primarily 
on the son, and on the family. To die without leaving offspring 
who would take care of the proper funeral rites was, of all calami- 
ties, the direst. To remedy the possible misfortune, adoption, 
where natural issue failed, was resorted to. 

JSTeglect to discharge this sacred obligation was impious. But 
revenge on the part of the injured spirit would not fail to be 
wreaked. The spirit may, even after death, adopt. But how 
should the living know that a hungry, injured spirit required 
his services? Here was a great danger. The hungry look, the 
piercing, fiery glance, betokened the sacra not yet satisfied. 
Woe to him who was exposed to it. It was he who had been 
adopted by the dead, and as he was ignorant of his selection 
to fill the place of the son, and in consequence had not dis- 
charged the sacred obligation, upon him now was visited the 
punishment for the impious neglect. 

In these ideas, so prevalent among all primitive and also among 
many of the cultured peoples, we have the root germ of the be- 
lief in the evil eye. Hence it is that children especially are ex- 
posed to its dangers. As it is my purpose merely to confine 
myself in the main to material gathered from Semitic (Talmudi- 

* See, for further details, Comhill Magazine, xxxix, p. 184 ff . [Also see Melusine 
1889-90.--ED.] 
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cal) sources, I have not gone to special pains to investigate 
whether in this regard, elsewhere, similar notions were enter- 
tained. With all the ambition which the Semite has for male 
offspring, we find among the Jews the belief that the evil eye, 
in the first place, affects the male children. These, as said be- 
fore, were the proper persons to discharge the sacra. Hence it 
was deemed an auspicious circumstance if the first child was a 
girl, for females are proof against the fascination.* The evil 
eye never has power over those who are descended from the 
house of Joseph, and as the scouts which Joshua sent out to 
explore Canaan held themselves to be of the house of Joseph, 
they did not dread exposure to the evil eye. In these state- 
ments on the part of the Eabbis,! who also contend that for a 
similar reason E. Yo^hanam held himself to be free from the 
fatal effect, we have a proof in point that the theory here ex- 
pounded is correct. Why should Joseph^s descendants enjoy 
this singular exception? Of Joseph, the Bible informs us to 
that effect, it was known that he had performed his filial obli- 
gation to Jacob. He had promised to inter the patriarch in the 
land of Canaan, and had redeemed his pledge. On the other 
hand, he had been accorded the same honors. When the chil- 
dren of Israel left Egypt, they took with them the remains of 
Joseph. A descendent of Joseph thus could be safe in the 
knowledge that his ancestor was not among the returning 
spirits. 

But the fiomans place before us another corroboration. The 
Phallus is the main charm and protection against the evil eye. 
It therefore was called fascifiusy or fascinum par excellence. 
Such representations of the Phallus {Res turpiculce) were worn 
by the children around their neck, and hung up above the doors 
of houses and placed in huge sizes as protection in gardens and 
on fields. The ancient commentators were puzzled how to 
establish a connection between these phallus figures and their 
supposed protection. 

The obscene sight, they argued, will attract the eyes and thus 
draw the gaze away from the endangered object or person. How- 
ever ingenious this explanation, offered by Plutarch, J it is plainly 

* Yalk. Ruth 800. Baba Bathra 141 /a. 

tBer. 20/a; BabaMezia, 81/a; sota996/b; Baba Bathra 118 /b. 

X Symposion v. 7, 8. 
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incorrect^ and altogether too artificial to aconnt for such spon- 
taneous and general obsenranee. The Phallus is the central 
symbol of the ancestral cultus. It indicates, when employed as 
a charm, that the wearer has been loyal to his filial duties. As 
such, he is entitled to be left alone by the hungry demon, who 
receives by the amulet due notice that he has no claim to recog- 
nition from the person or locality endangered. 

A curious notice has lately made the round of the press, which 
bears out incidentally the theory here advanced. It was to this 
effect, that the continued refusal to admit Baron Hirsch, the 
well-known Jewish philanthropist, to membership in the fashion- 
able clubs of England and France, was due to the suspicion which 
attached to him of being a Jettatore, possessed of the evil eye. 
While the appearance of the Baron may lend color to the suspi- 
cion, the fact that he is without a son is probably the uncon- 
scious but true reason for so regarding him. He is therefore 
suspected of being in constant search for one who will pay him 
the ancestral worship. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that among the precautions ad- 
vised by the Rabbis against the evil eye is also this : '^Whoever 
dreads the evil eye, shall place the thumb of his right hand into 
his left, and that of the left into his right, and say: I, N. N., son 
of N. N., am descended from the sons of Joseph.* 

A similar proceeding is reported of the Neapolitans. The pe- 
culiar position of the thumb, encased in the hand, is a phallic 
gesture ; it recalls and indicates the generative process. (It is 
called "facere il fico'* [to make the fig], an obscene term. Ed) 

That the demons, or evil spirits, are credited with lascivious 
inclinations, is well established. As they have not accorded the 
filial dues, they are supposed to be intent even in their spirit 
state upon procreation. At all events, goats and demons are 
supposed by the Rabbis to be interchangeable terms. The amor- 
ous disposition of the goat needs only be mentioned, to establish 
the natural connection between the two. 

A recent report from Jerusalem on the customs and supersti- 
tions of the Jews there residing, mentions that, in order to avoid 
the spell of the evil eye, the five fingers are painted in red color, 
or sometimes only one finger, over the doors of the houses and 

* Ber. 66a. 
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that a similar charm made of silver is worn by the children. 
Lundz, who reports this, ventures to account for the usage by 
considering a threat that he, who will exercise his fatal gift, will 
be seized by the strong hand. I suspect that the fingers are sub- 
stitutes for the phallus. Indeed,* finger is frequently euphemist- 
ically used for the membrum virile in Eabbinic phraseology. (A 
coral hand is worn now in Naples against the mal occhio. Ed.) 
"Forespeaking*' attracts the evil eye. Whether this be due to 
the fear that the spirit in search of a son, as it were, to adopt, is 
supposed to be fastidious in his tastes, and apt to choose the best 
looking, or whether this be but another form of the universal hor- 
ror of exciting the jealousy of the Gods, I must leave undecided. 
The Greeks were not the only ones who entertained this notion. 
The Jews also took precautions against "Beschreien/* — against 
praising beyond bounds person or object. The technical term 
"Beschreien,'Hhe German for incantare or invocare is to-day 
yet even in America a standing phrase among the Jews. A 
Talmudical maxim enjoins '^ not to join one joyous occasion to 
another.^' * Excess of joy is a challenge to the evil spirits, the 
evil eye. The Syrian population of Palestine to-day has similar 
conceits. " You must never admire a child without saying Bis- 
millah or Fu (Fie).'*! The Eabbis advise one to call a pretty 
son " ugly darky. ^^ In order to protect trees and plants against 
the evil eye, the Syrian farmer will fasten to them a glass ring of 
blue color, and an egg. Blue is the color of Venus, the egg the 
symbol of fertility ; thus we have in these again phallic remin- 
iscences and survivals. Among the Jews it was the rule never 
to visit the acres of the neighbor when the crop was ripening, as 
such visits exposed to the suspicion of being possessed of the evil 
eye. J If one was aware of having the fatal gift, he was told, 
before looking at other persons or objects, first to look down the 
left part of his own nose, a custom which to-day still obtains in 
Syria. § But the most effective method was to spit out. Spirits 
never cross water. This aversion is universally attributed to 
them. Water is poured out among the Jews before the door of 
the house, when a death has occurred. Upon leaving the cem- 

(* Moed. Qatou, 8b; Mldrash Bereshlth Rabba, section 70.) 

(t See Z. D. P. V. vil, 102.) 

(t Baba Mezia, 107a.) 

(8 Z. D. P. V. Til, page 108; Talmud Berakhoth, 55a.) 
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etery, the hands are washed. In the room, where the corpse is 
placed, is also placed a pail full of water. For the angel of death 
cannot return to claim a new yictim, when his access is barred in 
this manner. The evil eye is disarmed by spitting out.* An 
unwashed face is more apt to be under the influence of the evil 
eye, than one upon which the daily ablutions have been performed. 

In the middle ages, among other qualities imputed to them, 
the Jews were held to be especially gifted with the evil eye. 
Their hungry look, and so forth, has been held to have given rise 
to this suspicion. But it is clear, that though in this wise they 
were most generally represented pictorially, this is not the cor- 
rect explanation. Like the spirits who could not find rest, was 
Israel doomed to wander under the curse. The Wandering Jew 
was the very incarnation of the hungry restless spirit waiting in 
vain for his funeral release. Hence the Jew was the jettatorepar 
excellence ; and the street or the quarter of the city which was 
assigned to him became the Ghetto. 

Since writing the above I came across the following notice :\ 
'^ Farmers will attach to their cows blue pearls and a small piece 
of wood," Once the writer was present when a truly beautiful 
cow was admired, whereupon the owner at once rebuked the ad- 
miring visitor : " Ya Tes, Ya ibn Tes, mush sha'if el-charaze 
wa'ud el-mes?" ^ Thou goat, son of a goat, dost thou not see the 
pearl and the little piece of wood?") In Sjnria thus, even to the 
present day, it is the Ooat, the son of a goat, who represents the 
evil eye. 

(* Sanhedrln, 101a; Sheb., 16b; and other passages; Confer Theocritus, Idill. vi,S9.) 
(t Z. D. P. Vm xll, 207.) 
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MISCELLANY. 

Falsb Eeport from Mexico. — An illustration of the care 
which it is necessary to take in accepting any scrap of tradi- 
tion which may come from unknown sources, is afforded by 
the following incident: — A newspaper report, very circumstan- 
tially made, was recently published, concerning the burning 
of a witch in or near Chihuahua, Mexico, who had the evil 
eye, and destroyed children. Upon being appealed to, Mr. 
Wm. Heimke, the United States Consul at that place, very 
obligingly made an investigation of the circumstances, and in 
reply wrote as follows: 

"Replying to your inquiry of the 14th of March last, I wish to inform 

you that the story about a witch having been burned at the stake in the 

State of Chihuahua, is untrue from beginning to end, and that the author 

of the clipping which you sent me is an unmitigated liar in so far as 

that article is concerned. I have made considerable inquiry regarding 

this matter, and I have been unable to find a single person from the Sierra 

who knew anything about it. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Wm. Heime^, 

U, S. Consul, 



A Charm to Stop Bleeding. — The protection afforded by 
our copyright laws is to be invoked in aid of those good per- 
sons who are trying to preserve popular remedies from falling 
into disuse. The following genuine letter is in the possession 
of the Folk-Lore Society, names only being suppressed. The 
letter published is from a lady in Indianapolis, to whom an 
inquiry had been sent respecting a certain charm -said to have 
been used in her family, and suggested by a neighbor : 

On a small piece of paper he had copied some symbolic words. This was 
applied to the chest, and from that time the hemorrhages ceased. The 
charm was brought here by a family named Kerns, and had been known to 
them for years. We have tried it with marked success in many instances. 
It will stop the flow of blood from any part of the body. I cut my own fin- 
ger, tried the charm, and the flow of blood ceased instantly. I have known 
it to stop bleeding at the nose. Many neighbors have taken copies of the 
charm, and all report that it is a success. 
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The letter runs thus: 

** Your letter received this a. m., with request for me to send you the 
charm, which has been used so successfully on my husband (in fact, has saved 
his life) and others, in stopping the effusion of blood, which i1? does in- 
•stantly, and without recurrence of the bleeding. I am very sorry to re- 
fuse your request, as it has not yet been copyrighted, and to send it broad- 
cast over the country before that is done, would defeat the object we have 
in view. 

'* My husband is still weak from the great loss of blood, but since he has 

used the charm (about two months), not a sign of blood has passed his lips. 

Everyone who knows of his case says it is a miracle. He was walking in the 

garden yesterday, and is gaining strength rapidly. 

** Yours respectfully, 

tt >» 



Mormon Superstitions. — Rev. David Utter writes from 
Salt Lake City, of the Mormons : 

** They call the Indians of this country Lamanites, from the story of the 
Book of Mormon, that they were descended from Laman, one of the sons of 
Lahi, who came from Jerusalem to Chili about 600 B. C. That migration, 
however, was not the first peopling of America. A company started from 
the Tower of Babel at the time of the confusion of tongues, and came by way 
of Siberia and Alaska into North America. At the time of the Crucifixion, 
Christ came to America, and gave an epitome of the Gospel to the people 
here, and just as he was leaving them, three petitioned to remain on the 
earth, till he came again. Their request was granted, and so they remain. 
All this you may read in the Book of Mormon. Now, the Mormons took up 
this * Wandering Jew * legend with avidity, and many of the saints now liv- 
ing tell that they have, at different times, seen one or more of these three immor- 
tal * Nephites.' A daughter of Brigham Young, now a good Unitarian, has 
told me that her father told, with great and solemn pleasure, of an inter- 
view that he had with one of theSe remaining apostles in Liverpool, when he 
was there on a mission. The apostle met him at the chapel door, an old 
man with a long gray beard, made himself known, and spoke many encour- 
aging and helpful words." 

Folk- Vocabulary. 

'^ Chewing the Eag." In "levee"^ parlance, this phrase 
means expressing vexation and anger in words. A wife mur- 
derer alleged as one of his provocations at the time the deed was 
committed, that she was " chewing the rag*^ at him. 
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'^ Hot Box/^ It is not uncommon to hear this slang expres- 
sion^ used to indicate passion. A man in a rage is said to have a 
'^ hot box/' L e. is chafing under anger. 

" Spatsy." Boys in Chicago call the English sparrow, whose 
destruction they have earnestly vowed, by the curious name of 
" Spatsy/' 

"CiKCH.^^ This word is used in Illinois to designate the 
game of cards known as *' cinque." In the jargon of the south- 
west, however, " to get a cinch'' on a person is to obtain the ad- 
vantage. In Texas, cinch is a transitive verb, meaning to tighten 
the cincha or girth of a horse. 

ITEMS. 

State Folk-Lore. The Society inaugurates, with the pres- 
ent number, the publication of popular superstitions, beliefs and 
customs prevalent in the various States of the Union. The article 
on Illinois Folk-Lore, by H. M. Wheeler, is, it is hoped, the pre- 
cursor of others, dealing with the superstitions current in our 
sister States, among indigenous, foreign-born and native whites, 
negroes, half-breeds and Asiatic stragglers. This important 
original research should engage the attention of all the members 
of the Society. 

Our South American Correspondent. Mr. Chas. F. Lum- 
mis, who has recently joined the Society, and whose recent ar- 
ticles on Folk-Lore and kindred subjects have attracted attention 
everywhere, goes with the Bandelier expedition sent by Mr. Vil- 
lard to South America, to be absent three years. Mr. Lummis 
has tendered to the Society the manuscript of a large collection 
of Spanish- American folk-songs, which it hopes to publish. The 
Society is also indebted to Mr. Lummis for some small Indian 
amulets and " prayer-sticks" found in Pueblo shrines near Ac- 
oma, N. M. Mr. Lummis will, it is confidently expected, send 
us an occasional contribution from that wild Austrine America, 
whose depths he will penetrate and explore. 
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FOLK-LOEE CONGRESS. 



The Folk-Lore Societies and all persons interested in Folk- 
Lore will be asked to participate in a Congress to be held in Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the World^s Fair Auxiliary, whose 
President, C. C. Bonney, Esq., is a member of the Chicago Folk- 
Lore Society. This Congress will be held during the month 
of July, and papers will be read and discussions held in the va- 
rious departments of Folk-Lore. The following have been named 
as the local 

Board of Directors. 

Chairman, Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, U.S. N. 

Vice-Chairman, Elwyn A. Barron. 

Rabbi E. C. Hirsch. 
Major Joseph Kirkland, 
Capt. E. L. HuGGiNS, U. S. A. 

Women's Auxiliary. 

Chairman, Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Fletcher S. Bassett. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 

Mrs. Gen'l Nelson A. Miles. 

Miss Elizabeth Head. 

Mrs. Chas. D. Hamill. 

To this, a large Advisory Council will be added. An address 
will soon be issued. For information regarding this Congress, it 
is necessary to address the chairmen of the Committees, care 
World's Congress Auxiliary, Chicago. 
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FOLK-LORE IN PERIODICALS. 

The La-la-kon-ta — A Tusoya Dance, , American Anthropologist, April. 
Legend of the Founding of the Iroquois League, '* *' ** 

The Water Babies, American Antiquarian, April. 

Human Winged Figures, ... ** " May. 

Miraculous Portraits — Tree Images, . . ** ** May. 

Odd Names of Newspapers, . . American Notes and Queries, May 21. 
Chinese Superstitions about Bells, . ** ** •* ** May 14. 

Portuguese Poetical Superstitions about the Sea, ** ** ** May 14. 
An old London Rhyme — Oranges and Lemons, *' " ** May 14. 
An old Ascension-day Custom in England, . " '* " May 17. 

Heraldry of the Rails, *' " '' May 7. 

Moccasin — An Indian Game, . . . . " ** *' May 7. 

The Union Jack, .... Archaeological Journal, No. 192, 1891. 
Sword Belts of the Middle Ages, . " '* " " '* ** 

Seals belonging to the Bishop of CarUsle, " ** ** ** " ** 

Saint Helen '* <( a u «* *« 

Legends and Songs and Customs of the Dabistan, Asiatic Quarterly, Mar. '92. 

American Sea-Songs, Atlantic Monthly, April. 

Chinese and Japanese Traits, . . . . ** " June. 

Personal Names, .... Blackwood's Edinburg Mag., April. 

A Tournament in Tauromachy. . California Illustrated Mag., May. 

Natural Archives of the Incas (Quipuas), . Chicago Graphic, May 8. 
Some Curiosities of Epitaphs, . . . Chambers* Journal, April. 
New England Provincialisms, . . . . . Chatauquan, June. 
The Feast of the Marys in Provence, . . Century Magazine, April. 

Village Life in France and in England, . Contemporary Review, March. 
Vignettes in Spain, .... " ** May. 

Semitic Religions, Edinburg Review, April. 

The Vanished Abbey (Evesham^, . English Illustrated Magazine, May. 
Among the Western Song- Men, . . '* ** *' ** 

The Lotto in Italy, . . . . . Frank Leslie's Magazine, June. 
Peasant Life in Romagna, . . . '* ** ** ** 

A Glimpse of Guiana, ....** " ** ** 

Japanese Customs, Fortnightly Review, April. 

France in the Fourteenth Century — The Jews, . ** *• ** 

A Spanish Music Hall, " " ** 

Among the Chiefs of Bechuana Land, . . ** '* *• 

Gondoliers' Songs. Gentleman's Magazine, *' 
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Science and Fine Arts Popular Science Monthly, May. 

Cave Dwellers, " " " ** 
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DESCRIPTION OF A HOPI TI-HU. 

A. M. STEPHEN. 

THE CEREMONIAL making and distributing of the ti-hu 
is a very interesting subject, and common to all the vil- 
lage people, but I fancy, except with the Hopi, many of these 
observances are lost or dulled in significance, through innova- 
tions and changed environment. 

Ostensibly, they are made as gifts to the younger female 
children, and presented to them under circumstances leading 
them to believe that they were prepared specially for them by 
the Katcina(s), and in this respect are quite analogous to our 
child gifts from Santa Claus. But the Hopi doll has a wider 
significance, as through it the children receive their hrst 
instruction concerning the attributes and functions of the great 
host of beneficient intermediaries called Katcina. 

Until a child is eight or ten years old, it is maintained in the 
fullest belief that all the Katcina celebrants seen in the vil- 
lages are not disguised men, but potent superhuman beings, 
and the utmost care is taken to prevent children from ever 
seeing an unmasked Katcina. And the masks and other 
sacred paraphernalia are only taken to or from the Kiva(s) dur- 
ing the night-time, or else carried concealed under the mantle, 
and in the dwelling houses they are secreted in nooks inacces- 
sible to children. When a child reaches the age mentioned, 
or when it is deemed to have sufficient understanding, it is 
afforded a clearer insight into some of the mysteries surround- 
ing the Katcina, its first step being to the presence of the 
dreaded Tiin-wddy or flogging Katcina, who administers a 
sound thrashing with a sheaf of the narrow leaf yucca. 

These ti-hu, effigies, or dolls, display all degrees of excel- 
lence or imperfection, according to the skill of the person 
making them, some with merely the crudest suggestion of 
feature, while in others, every detail of the Katcina costume is 
reproduced with elaborate nicety. But in each, the prescribed 
colors and emblems of the Katcina, which it is intended to 
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represent, are strictly conformed to, either in imitation or con- 
ventionally, and the simpler folk-lore tales concerning it are 
told to the children by their parents. 

At the protracted religious observance, beginning with the 
advent of the February moon — (the Purifying moon, /. e. 
plant purifying and dedication) beans are densely planted in 
large basins and other vessels, in each Kiva, and fires are 
maintained in them day and night, raising the temperature 
until it well warrants their Spanish name of Estuf^, and in 
sixteen days the plants attain a height of about twenty inches. 
During this time, nearly all of the Kiva members, in all the 
Kiva(s) prepare ti-Hu in great variety, each man following his 
own fancy as to which Katcina he will carve a likeness, some 
making two or three, or more, of different Katcina(s) for differ- 
ent children. These, as I have said, are only given to little 
girls, the ti-hiiy as its name implies, being spoken of as an 
infant Katcina, and for weeks after this ceremony, the girls 
may be seen toddling around. with the ti-huon their backs, the 
head peeping from the upper edge of their mantles, just as a 
Hopi mother carries her infant. 

The members in the Kiva(s), at this time, also make the 
other prescriptive presents, and it is customary to arrange so 
that each little girl in the village gets a nicely fitting pair of 
the typical leg-wrap moccasms, and a small bundle of the 
consecrated bean plants, which their mothers prepare in a 
stew, early in the day, and carry to the KivaCs) as part of the 
feast. The- young boys get a small tortoise shell leg-rattle, 
a gourd hand-rattle, gaudily painted, and a fitting pair of 
moccasins, stained with bright blue malachite. 

All these Kiva preparations are managed with great secrecy 
— the sand and vessels in which the plants are grown, and all 
other materials, are smuggled into the Kiva after dark, or oth- 
erwise — and, of course, no children are permitted to go near 
the Kiva hatchways, to look down upon the busy assemblage* 

On the culminating day of this February ceremony, a little 
before dawn, a group of two, or more, young men are 
appointed in each Kiva to represent some Katcina, which has 
been determined on by the Kiva chiefs and elder members^ 
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and these young men array themselves in the appropriate cos- 
tume. By mutually consulting, it is easily arranged for each 
Kiva group to represent a different Katcina. While the Kat- 
cina are arraying themselves, the plants are all pulled up by 
the roots, and each man ties his own plants in a neat bundle 
(butt to butt, and tip to tip), with yucca string bound around 
it, very much after the manner of a rug-strap. 

The Katcina group being ready, they are given as many of 
the ti'hiij shoes, plant-bundles, and other gifts, as they can 
conveniently carry, and those who have prepared these things 
tell the distributing Katcina to which children they are to give 
them. As soon as it is clear daylight, the village is awake, and 
the mothers and children throng the house terraces in expec- 
tancy, while the Katcina(s), in great diversity, but all brilliantly 
costumed, and wearing the scarlet-bordered white mantle, are 
swiftly flitting back and forth, masked and silent. The Kat- 
cina enters no dwelling-house, merely climbing two or three 
rungs of the ladder, or high enough to bring his shoulders 
about on a level with the first terrace, and by motions designat- 
ing the child he wants. The mother brings it to him, and he 
lays the gifts in the child's own hands, the mother pouring 
forth profuse thanks, to which the Katcina responds with a 
bend of the head, resuming his swift round of distribution. 

Again in July, on the culminating day of the feast of the 
"Departing Katcina(s)" — Niman Katcina — {Home- going) y ti-hii 
which have been secretly prepared in Kiva(s), are given to the 
girls, and minature bows and arrows to the boys. No shoes 
or other presents are given on this occasion, nor are there any 
special distributors. When the Katcina personated upon that 
day are in masked costume, singing their farewell songs, they 
carry the presents they have made in their own hands, and, 
one or two at a time, they leave the Katcina ranks, and place 
their gifts in the hands of the children for whom they 
designed them. 

Shortly following the Home-going Katcina, the remarkable 
annual eagle sacrifices occur, and the same kind of ti-hii and 
miniature bows and arrows are made in the Kiva, and placed 
dpon the eagle sepulchre. And these are said to be for the 
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young boy and girl eagles, to play with, and become acquainted 
with the Hopi Katcina. To clearly explain this conception 
would lead me a good bit further afield than you probably 
care for in this connection, but the gist of it has been occa 
sionally thus explained to me. 

'<The body of the dead eagle is here, under these rocks, but 
his * breath-body ' has gone to his real home in the * Black 
of the Above' — (the Black Cloud region). He carries my 
prayers with him, not only those he heard me utter, but 
those other unspoken prayers expressed in those pahos and 
other prayer emblems you saw attached to his body. The 
wood, and paint, and feathers, and cotton strings are here on his 
body, but the (hik-si, breath) essence of all these things, he 
bears with him to the Storm-cloud chiefs. So with these 
//-^«,and other playthings, the wooden objects lie here on the 
grave, but their essence, and semblance, the eagle carries 
under his wing as he returns to his real home." 

There is one occasion only when ti-hii are distributed in the 
Kiva, and this usually occurs during the Whistling Moon, 
(March) on one of the nights of the great Serpent Feast. 

In one of the Kiva(s) the members elect to be represented by 
the whimsical Katcina, called the Hu-hi-yan, or Barterer. As 
on other occasions, the ti-hii are secretly prepared, and on the 
night of the exhibition, women, both matron and maid, are 
permitted as spectators, and the spectators' portion of the 
Kiva is always crowded. These Katcina make no gifts, but 
with much rollicking fun, barter their ti-hU for fancy colored 
pi-ki, sweet parched meal, dried peaches, and other choice 
products of the women's culinary art. These ti-hii^ obtained 
under very jocose conditions, are nevertheless held by the 
women, for a season, in a peculiar regard, as emblems of 
fertility. 

The ti-hii is essentially a pa-ho {pah-ii moisture; ho-mo-ya, 
prayer), or prayer-emblem, as much as if made specially for 
the altar; is is only another of their numerous forms of 
emblematic prayer, and is prescriptively made only of the root 
of the Cottonwood. 

After this long preamble, let us look at the drawing of the 
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Ma-lo Kat-cin ti-hu. This style of Z/-^^", being easily made, 
is very common, and there is no attempt to reproduce the 
Kilt, girdles, mantle, nor ought of the costume, except the 
mask, by which it is identified. The body is that of the per- 
sonater, decorated in the prescribed colors before he assumes 
his costume. He first smears himself completely with white 
clay — so was this //-//// — then on the left shoulder^ he lays 
the yellow pigment in a crude, realistic design, representing 
the yellow cloud of the Northwest. On the right shoulder, the 
blue-green cloud of the Southwest. On the body, the red 
cloud of the Southeast, and the white clay he first laid on, 
was the white cloud of the Northeast. 

On the mask. No. i is the ear, which in this Katcina is the 
squash blossom, and represented on the personater's mask by 
the convention you have often seen, of colored cotton (or 
yarn) strings wound across twigs radiating from a solid 
stamen like a morning-glory, but the conventional squash 
blossom shown in this ti-/iu is also quite common. 

No. 2 is the eyebrow, conventionalized in the simplest form 
of realistic cloud. The eye of the Katcina is the seed of all 
plants, hence the seed of any plant is its eye, and, appropri- 
ately, the eyebrow becomes a rain cloud over the seed, m posi- 
tion to pour down rain and start germination. 

No. 3 should be two eagle tail feathers, vertical, and typi- 
fying the black of the above, specifically the chiefs of the 
Storm-cloud, the cumulo-nimbus. 

No. 4 should be the grayish, black tipped, long, downy 
feathers from under the tail and on the thighs of the Eagle, 
representing the sacrificial feathers on which the Hopi 
breathes his prayers during the season of this Katcina cele- 
bration. 

No. 5 is, or should be, a plume of parroquet, or Maccaw 
feathers, typifying the Below, the region of All-colors. 

No. 6 is the mouth, which in the M^-lo Katcina, is an ear 
of corn, partly perforated, and with open slits, through which 
the personator emits his song-prayers. The usual conven- 
tion of a corn -ear is nearly a /ac simile of the natural object, 
but in this Katcina it is modified, so that only its cylindrical 
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form is retained, to indicate its prototype. Because, they say, 
• with their customary logical iteration, through the mouth 
come prayers not only for corn, but for all other essentials, 
hence the corn-ear should not be too specially manifest. 

As suggested, there are numbers of Hopi Katcina in which 
the mouth is a convention of bird beak, or other animal pro- 
boscis, and snouts of monsters that are wont to roam in Hopi 
limbo; but in this character, the projection is specifically the 
mouth of a mystic personage, as stated. 

The name of the Katcina which this ti-hii represents, the 
Ma-loy some say is merely a transposition of the syllables in 
the word lo-lo-ma, good, or in this instance, admirable. 

But my *'best read authorities" agree in giving it as a 
syncopation of the phrase commonly applied to this Katcina 
— M^-a ak huita lo-lo-ma, which may be rendered *'With 
extended arm behold it (his staff) admirable ! '* 



Note. — The Ti-hu represented in the frontispiece was secured by Cbas. 
F. Lummis from the Moquis, in the autumn of '92, and sent to me by Mrs. 
Lummis. I would call attention to the large collection of these Ti-hu in the 
Smithsonian exhibit, in the Government Building, at the World's Fair. 

Helen M. Bassett. 
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THE STORY OF HEPI AND WINONA. 

A DAKOTA LEGEND. 
BY CAPTAIN E. L. HUGGINS, U. S. A. 

(This story, with slight varations. is also known to the Cheyennes, Poncas 

and other tribes related to the Dakotas). 

ACERTAIN. poor widow had two children, a boy named 
H^pi, about so tall, (indicating with the hand) and a 
girl Winona, so tall, (indicating a height a little greater than 
before). 

The widow was extremely poor, having no relatives upon 
whom she had any claim, and her son being too small to kill 
large game. An old man named Cut-nose lived near them 
who was anxious to marry the widow. He was unamiable in 
character, and repulsive in appearance, being disfigured by a 
deep cicatrix, which, crossing his nose diagonally, gave to his 
countenance a most forbidding and sinister expression. In 
spite, however, of these disadvantages, the poverty of the 
widow inclined her to listen to his proposals, as he was still 
an excellent hunter, and his lodge was kept well supplied with 
game. It was a great shock to the children when she told 
them of her intention to marry Cut-nose, and they vehemently 
opposed it. H^pi represented that he would, in a year or two, 
be able to kill plenty of game, and Winona wept, but all to 
no avail. '*It is oh your account," said the mother '* that I have 
decided to marry this man. When I think of your suffering 
of last winter, with so little to eat, and almost naked, I can not 
bear to think of such another winter. And I do not think he 
will be unkind to you, though he seems so surly. " So the 
widow went to live in the lodge of Cut-nose. 

For some time. Cut-nose refrnined from positive cruelty to 
his newly acquired family. But he seemed to bear a grudge 
against the children, and they were in deadly fear of him. 

He grew more surly, begrudged the children their place 
at the fire, and every mouthful they ate, and sometimes struck 
their mother. 
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One morning, he took his bow and arrows, and started out 
early to hunt. About noon, he returned in great haste, telling 
his wife that he had killed an elk, and ordering her to go with 
him for the meat. 

The afternoon advanced, and night came on. The children 
anxiously awaited the return of their mother, but neither she 
nor Cut-nose appeared, and they went supperless. When 
morning came, and there was still no sign of their mother or 
Cut-nose, their anxiety became very great. At last when 
they were nearly at their wits' end, Cut-nose made his appear- 
ance. He was very cheerful and happy, and his manner was 
kinder than usual. * * Children, " said he, * * look way off there, " 
pointing to a spot on the distant prairie. They looked and 
saw in the distance a solitary tree, with a faint line of smoke 
rising into the air near it. '*Go to that tree " said Cut-nose, 
"and you will find your mother there. You will also find some 
meat roasting there." The children were delighted, and started 
at once. When they got there, they found the dismembered 
remains of their mother hanging to branches of the tree, 
while certain pieces were roasting at the fire. 

Filled with sorrow and rage, they started back at once to 
the village, to denounce the murderer and demand vengeance. 

But the distance had proved much greater than they at first 
supposed, and they were very tired. Darkness overtook them, 
and they hid themselves in the bushes until morning. Early 
next morning, they entered the village, which was soon filled 
with their cries and lamentations. But Cut-nose was nowhere 
to be found. Fearing the return of the doubly orphaned 
children, whom he knew would denounce him, he had taken his 
weapons and a few of his most valuable posessions, and depart- 
ed, no one knew whither. **Brother,'* said Winona, * 'you must 
avenge this cruel murder. We will seek through the world 
until we find Cut-nose, and you must kill him the moment he 
is found." They begged a little food, which they divided into 
two packages, and started. They traveled for some days, 
and at last, toward night-fall, saw a small cluster of lodges. 
They approached it cautiously, and found an old woman gath- 
ering sticks, near the village. She spoke to them kindly and 
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invited them to her lodge, where she gave them soup, and 
being very tired, they soon fell asleep. Now this happened 
to be the very village in which Cut-nose had taken refuge. 
While they were asleep, he, with others, came to see them, 
the news of the arrival of two strange children having spread 
through the little village. When he saw them, he feigned 
the utmost terror. **I know these children well," said he. 
**They are <bad medicine,' and have been driven away from 
their native village. Terrible disasters will come to you if you 
shelter them. Let us kill them at once." ** No,'* said the 
old woman, **you shall not kill them, but I will pour glue into 
their eyes, and blind them while they are asleep, and we will 
all move away and leave them before they awake." So she 
poured glue into their eyes, and softly took down the lodge 
from over them, and the whole village hastily moved away. 
The children were greatly fatigued, and slept for a longtime. 
When at last they awoke, they first thought it was very dark, 
but they soon found that they were blind. They called out, 
but got no answer, and groping about, they found that the 
lodge was gone, and that they were alone. Hand in hand, 
they groped about, calling for help, until they stumbled over 
a log and fell down. 

While lying on the ground, lamenting their condition, they 
heard a squeaking noise near them. They were startled at 
first, but a voice said ** Squeak, squeak, lie still and let me eat 
the glue from your eyes; I will not hurt you, I am only a 
mou^e." They did not move, and the mouse soon gnawed the 
glue from their eyes. Looking about them when they could 
see, they saw only the round circles where the tent had stood, 
and the usual debris of an abandoned village site. H6pi's 
bow and arrows had been taken away, which grieved him 
greatly. Searching about where the logs had stood, they 
found various scraps of refuse meat and bones, which they ate. 
Winona also found a piece of buffalo sinew, with which she made 
a bow string, and a piece of wood, from which she managed 
to make a better one than the one stolen from H^pi. They 
traveled for many days, and came to a beautiful lake full of 
fish, with some wild rice in a marsh near by. It was now late 
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in the fall. They found a large hollow tree, in which they 
passed the night. ** We will stay here and prepare for win- 
ter," said Winona. They wintered here quite comfortably, 
and H^pi grew very fast. He practiced a great deal with bow 
and arrow, becoming extremely expert, and felt confident of 
being able to send an arrow through the vitals of Cut-nose, if 
he ever met him. Spring came at last. One morning Winona 
said "Brother, there are two ducks paddling about among 
the wild rice, quacking and talking together in their duck 
language. It is very likely they know where Cut-nose is, and 
are talking about it. If you can catch them, perhaps you can 
force them to tell." 

H6pi softly crept down into the water, and approached the 
ducks very cautiously, keeping only his nose above the water. 
Finally he was very near the ducks, and suddenly caught them 
by their necks, one in each hand. Putting one duck under 
his arm, he demanded of the other one that he should tell him 
what they had been talking about. '* Quack, quack,'* said the 
duck, *' I cannot talk while you are holding me. Let go of 
me, and I will tell you all." He let go of the duck, and it flew 
away over the lake, quacking mockingly. H6pi turned upon 
the other duck, and was about to kill it, but it begged hard for 
its life, and promised to tell all it knew. H6pi released his 
hold upon its neck, and held fast to its feet. '* We were talk- 
ing about old Cut-nose," and laughing to think how near each 
other you have been living all winter. On the other side of 
this lake stands a hollow tree, just like yours, and Cut-nose is 
living in it. Now let me go; I have told you all I know." 
"But," said H6pi "your mate deceived me, and you would 
hav« done the same thing ,if I had given you a chance, so I 
owe you nothing. " Then he killed the duck. 

After telling his sister what he had learned from the duck, 
he took his bow and arrows, and started at once to go around 
the lake, hoping to surprise Cut-nose and kill him unawares. 
He found the hollow tree, but on approaching it with extreme 
caution, found it deserted. Cut-nose had evidently taken 
alarm and fled. Probably the duck which escaped had given 
him warning. H^pi burned down the hollow tree, and returned 
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and told his sister what had occurred. '*We will cease for the 
present to look for Cut -nose," said she, and will make our home 
here." H^pi was now able to kill large game, which was 
plentiful in that country, and they lived very comfortably for 
three years, until H6pi became a tall young man. 

One day H^pi saw a young man not very far from the lodge. 
He sprang behind a tree, and the stranger did the same. 
H6pi was greatly startled. During all the time they had 
lived there, they had seen no trace of human being. After a 
good while, he cautiously peeped from behind the tree, and 
saw the stranger doing the same thing. He hastily concealed 
himself again, and so did the young man. H6pi then ran in 
great excitement to his sister, keeping himself concealed by 
the trees, as well as he could, as he ran. *'0 sister," said he, 
"there is a young man hiding behind a tree down there." **Did 
you speak to him?" asked his sister. '*No," he replied. ''Why, 
said she," you have been very discourteous. That is your 
brother-in-law. You ought to have spoken to him, and 
invited him to the lodge. H6pi went back to the stranger 
who was still hiding behind the tree, and said to him, " Come to 
our lodge, sister will be glad to see you; you are my brother- 
in-law." **Yes," said the young man, '' and that is what I came 
for, and I will go with you gladly." So he went to the lodge, 
and they all lived together happily. The coming of the 
brother-in-law took place in the spring. All summer and fall 
Winona worked incessantly, dressing buffalo skins and making 
robes, and urged her husband and brother to kill and dry as 
much buffalo meat as possible. ''What can sister want of so 
much meat and of so man}'^ robes," said H^pi; "We can never 
use half of what we are preparing." But she kept urging and 
they accumulated a very large store of provisions and robes. 
Finally winter set in, and it was very severe. 

About mid-winter, late at night, a woman, in the last stages 
of exhaustion and starvation, came to their lodge. She could 
hardly speak at first, but after being fed and warmed, was able 
to explain that she belonged to a small band of people, who 
had camped for the winter, a day's travel from there. Their 
fall hunt had been fruitleess; they could kill nothing during 
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the winter, and were starving to death. A good many had 
already died, and the rest could not live a day or two Ignger 
without succor. Winona at once made up three packs of 
provisions, and leaving the new comer in charge of the lodge, 
all three set out to rescue the sufferers. Following on the back 
track of the woman, they finally came to the starving village. 
They at once recognized among the number Cut-nose, who 
had become old and feeble, but they made no signs of recog- 
nition, and he did not know them. They at once provided 
the sufferers with food, and after they had eaten heartily, they 
all started to the lodge of H6pi and Winona. Here they 
gave the rescued people plenty to eat, and they were soon 
strong and well. 

But in spite of the store of provisions that had been gath- 
ered, their number was so great, and their appetites so hearty 
that the supply was soon exhausted. In vain did they hunt 
for game. None was to be found. In vain did they fish 
through holes in the ice, and their situation soon became 
critical. **Brother,"said Winona, *'you must kill Cut-nose; he 
deserves death, and it is a great sin to have spared him so 
long. Kill him, and all will be well." They called all the peo- 
ple together, and H^pi told them of the story of the cruel 
murder of their mother by Cut-nose. The latter said not a 
word, but bowed his head. When H^pi had finished, he 
sprang upon Cut-nose and dashed his tomahawk through his 
skull. The people all said, ** It is well". Next morning, they 
were awakened by a noise, as of animals tramping about and 
browsing, and looking out, lo ! they saw the whole country 
covered with fat buffalo. They went forth, and killed many 
of them. The lake was also full of fish, and they lived in 
plenty. H6pi took to himself a wife, and lived to an old age 
in peace and prosperity. 

. I would not suggest that this story has been borrowed from 
Oriental sources, but certain parts of it recall the story of 
was Joseph and his brethren. The old woman, unwilling to 
sanction the murderers who have trusted to her hospitality, 
still willing to blind them, and abandon them to almost cer- 
tain death. In like manner Joseph's brethren, unwilling to 
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slay him, cast him into a pit, whence he was afterwards taken 
and sold to the Ishmaelites. The coming of Cut-nose and his 
band to the lodge of H6pi and Winona, where they were saved 
from starvation, suggests the arrival of Joseph's brethren in 
Egypt. But the sequel is very different. Joseph is reconciled 
to his brethren. But the offended Great Spirit demands that 
Cut-nose shall receive the punishment due his crime. 

H6pi, in this story, is a man of action, but in every step is 
guided by his sister, who is his faithful and prudent monitress, 
advising him in every crisis, and admonishing him of his duty. 

The position assigned to Winona shows the weighty influ- 
ence exercised by women upon important matters among the 
Indians, in spite of the inferior estimation in which they are 
held. This is made more prominent in this legend than in 
any other with which I am acquainted. 



FUNERAL CUSTOMS AMONG THE CHEYENNE AND 

ARAPAHOE INDIANS. 

H. R. VOTH. 
Superintendent Mennonite Mission. 

IT IS not the object of the writer to give a full account of, 
or write a treatise upon funeral rites, customs, etc., of 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. That would require 
more time than is at his disposal just now, and would furnish 
material enough for a work of one, or more small volumes. 
But a short article, sketching the principal funeral customs of 
the above mentioned Indian tribes, was considered as inter- 
esting, possibly, to the readers of the Folk-Lorist. The fol- 
lowing facts are not based on ** hearsay" or culled from 
books, but are taken from a large ** supply " of personal 
observations and reminiscences during a ten years' stay as a 
missionary among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in Indian 
Territory. 

After the Medicine man or medicine woman has exhausted 
the supply of *' medical science" remedies, and has arrived 
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at wits* ends, and it becomes more and more apparent 
that the patient is sinking, the neighbors, relatives and 
friends begin to gather in and around the tent in which the 
dying patient lies. Nearest to the bed, sit or crouch the near- 
est relatives or special friends. Almost profound silence pre- 
vails. But no sooner has the sufferer breathed his last, than 
the mother (or, in her absence, some other near blood relji- 
tive), grasps the deceased in her arms, and begins to scream 
and howl, in which everyone joins her, the men in their deep 
sonorous voices, the women in soprano and alto, and the 
children crying first and second tenor. On anyone, hearing 
and seeing such mourning for the first time, an impression is 
made that will never be forgotton. Soon the chief mourn- 
ers put on the ** signs of mourning*' — /. ^., the women have 
their hair cut quite short, tear their dresses, cut their arms 
and legs with knives or small pieces of glass, etc. The men 
open their plaited hair, and have it cut off a few inches, put 
on their plainest clothes, and sometimes also cut or scratch 
themselves. One time I arrived at a camp; when a boy, who 
had been a scholar in one of my Mission schools, had just 
died. The parents had asked to have the sick boy with 
them, when it became apparent that he would not live long. 
After the first outburst of wailing had somewhat subsided, the 
father got up, took some pieces of glass, which he seemed to 
have gotten ready before hand, and went out of the tent, his 
wife following him. They sat down on the grass outside, 
and began to lacerate their arms and legs in full earnest. I 
talked to them, trying to dissuade them from such a senseless 
custom, but in vain. I have met with many a case where 
women have cut off one or several finger jomts, as an expres- 
sion of deep sorrow. 

After the mourning has lasted for about an hour, during 
which time new mourners have come and gone, each one sit- 
ting down and wailing five or ten minutes, preparations for 
the funeral are being made. The remains are wrapped in 
the best shawls and blankets that can be found, or that can 
be procured for the occcasion. In one instance I was present, 
when a boy, about sixteen years old, was wrapped in sixteen 
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shawls, blankets, comforts, etc., several of them new and 
expensive. The bedding always forms part of this covering. 
Around all this, first, a piece of canvas, or tent ducking is 
wound, and then a rope. In later years a ** box " coffin is gen- 
erally ordered at the agency carpenter-shop (not seldom 
before the patient has died) into which, not only the remains 
are laid, but also the clothing, toys or possessions which may 
have been his. 

The remains are then placed in a wagon, with such things 
as could not be wrapped up with the body, or put into the 
coffin, and the funeral procession is ready to start. It usu- 
ally consists of the vehicle carrying the remains, and a few 
women, who either follow ,or tumble into the wagon. If the 
deceased was a person of importance or rank, or if, perchance, 
the funeral is at least partly in the hands of whites (as is 
sometimes the case, when children or young people die, who 
have been connected with the schools or missions), the num- 
ber of Indians accompaning the remains will be larger, and 
will also include more men. But at a purely Indian burial, 
the mourning is done at the tent, and the rest is left to a few 
women. If the grave has been dug beforehand, the remains 
are lowered at once; if not, the teamster, who is generally a 
man, patiently waits until the women have dug the grave, 
and finished the burial. The articles that have been brought 
with the corpse, even trunks, bedsteads, etc., are buried 
with it; also, some food is generally placed into and on the 
grave. At one time, I was present at a funeral, and just 
before the grave was to be covered up, the old grandmother 
of the deceased stepped to the edge of the grave, with two 
large knives in her handsh; aving whetted one knife on the 
other, she held out her left arm over the open grave, and cut 
it, the blood dropping into the grave. Then she whetted the 
other knife and cut the other arm, and then both legs. Then 
the favorite pony of the deceased was brought, and shot, all 
his possessions thrown into the coffin, and then the grave 
covered. 

The practice of killing ponies is dying out more and more, 
but has not stopped altogether yet, of which fact anyone vis- 
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iting any of the larger cemeteries in the Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe reservation, can convince himself. It is interesting 
and touching to walk through such a cemetery. Here stands 
on a new grave, a baby carriage, bought not long ago at 
some trader's store; there is one that has already yielded to 
the destroying influence of time. Over these, certain cook- 
ing utensils indicate that under them rests the busy mother; 
here a little bowl and spoon, that is the last resting place of 
a little child, that was loved by its red mother and father, just 
as much as the white child is loved by its parents. 

The echo of the Indian funeral is heard for months yel, 
when either on the graveyard or near the home of the 
deceased; the weird mourning and touching lamentations of 
the parents or other near relatives sound through the still- 
ness of the night. 



CANTE SICA. 

A SIOUX SUPERSTITION. 
WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 



DURING a residence of five years spent in an isolated 
Camp of Sioux Indians in Dakota, my nearest white 
neighbor being ten miles distant, I naturally found friends 
and companions in the Indians around me, and had many 
opportunities of studying their manners, customs and super- 
stitions. 

One form of superstition was brought most impressively to 
my notice from time to time, and I have called it *' Cant^ 
Sica," or the ** bad heart,'* that being the term used by the 
Indians themselves, when speaking of it. The term '* bad 
heart," however,is of very wide application with the Sioux; — 
sorrow, anger, revenge, and all evil thoughts and emotions 
are so termed, but it is only one particular phase of ''bad 
heart" that I would now describe, and that is, when the Indian, 
maddened, for the time, by intense grief, or the suffering he 
labors under, endeavors, by inflicting pain or even killing others, 
to assuage his own troubled feelings. 
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In Fenimore Cooper's works, I think, this trait is referred 
to, but a widely different meaning is attached to it; we are told 
that on the death of an Indian, a prisoner was slain, so that 
his soul might accompany the Indian as companion and 
attendant to the happy hunting grounds. 

I am strongly of the opinion that in this beautiful supersti- 
tion, we have the origin of the ** bad heart" of to-day, which 
now incites the Indian, under pressure of grief, to injure or 
kill some white man. 

From the first, I took great interest in the sick Indians, and 
was ever ready to give such medicines and attention as were 
needed, and on several occasions, was warned by squaw-men 
and others that my life would be endangered, should any of 
my patients die. Of such warnings, I took no notice, deem- 
ing it both my duty and my privilege to "minister" to the 
sick. 

I will now briefly describe some instances of the "bad 
heart " which came under my own observation. One of my 
patients was a very old Indian woman, slowly dying of old 
age; medicine could do her no good, but a little coffee or tea 
and sugar, and a little soothing syrup were always welcome. 
The old lady died, and Yier eldest son, a bad, vicious and 
most determined Indian, was at once possessed with the "bad 
heart," and putting on a full suit of war paint, about the noon 
hour of a beautiful Sabbath day, he left his t6pee to interview 
me, but I was absent at the Agency some thirty miles dis- 
tant, and as he approached the house in all the terrible 
savagery of war paint, and feather head-dress, two Indian 
girls, who was greatly attached to my wife and children, 
noticed his approach, and hurrying to the house gave her 
timely warning, locked the doors, drew down the blinds, and 
retreated to the bed-room with my family. The man pounded 
at the doors and windows, but failing to effect any entrance, 
went away, and on my return next day, was ihe first to meet me 
and to tell me that he had had an attack of the " bad heart." 

Two of my first pupils, Lizzie White Crane talking, and 
Robert Yellow Eyes married, and one beautiful summer even- 
ing, we were watching the setting sun from our porch, when 
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we noticed a tall figure, covered with a white sheet from head 
to foot, approaching the house; this, however, was no uncom- 
mon sight, as the young Indian ** brave " thus -disguises him- 
self when visiting his lady love; as the figure drew near, I 
gave the usual salution: ** How Kola,'* and received a very 
gruff reply, and as he stopped for a moment, I not only recog- 
nized my former pupil, Robert, but also noticed that he was 
carrying a rifle under the sheet, and remembered that I had 
heard of the death of his baby during the day. He walked 
off to a little eminence, about thirty yards distant, and I rea- 
lized that here was a pronounced case of '*bad heart. " The 
sun was setting, darkness rapidly approaching, and I knew 
that I must act quickly to avert the the danger, and determ- 
ined to try concilation. Leaving the friendly shelter of my 
porch, I walked towards the motionless white figure on the 
hill, and when within speaking distance, called him by name, 
and in quiet, earnest tones, told him how sorry my wife and I 
were to hear of the death of his baby, and that my wife wanted 
to give him a parcel of food, etc., for ** Lizzie," and to tell 
her how sorry we all were, etc.; he listened in silence till 
I had finished, then drew his rifle from under the sheet, stood 
it against the fence, and walking up to me, shook hainds with 
a hearty ** How Kola mitawa" (my own friend). My wife gave 
him a parcel of food, etc., and he went home conquered 
by kindness! 

I tried another plan with my next bad heart visitor. He 
came at noon, scared my school children, who were at play, 
and I went out to ''interview" him with my shot gun; he 
was concealed in the tall grass on the bank of the creek, 
and when 1 got within twenty yards, he raised his head. I took 
deliberate aim, and ordered him to **jump. " He jumped 
thirty feet down the bank, into the creek! 

I now could bring myself to believe that these unwelcome 
visitors really meant to harm me, and often felt indignant at 
the thought that they were merely trying to frighten me, 
until, during my fourth year, a very dear friend of mine, a 
young man of great promise, was shot dead by the *'bad 
heart," and two lady teachers, my nearest neighbors, were 
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fired upon. I then fully realized the dangers I had escaped, 
called my Indians together in council, and in the most solemn, 
earnest, and emphatic manner, promised to shoot the next 
*' bad heart " who daxed to venture near me, and was left safe 
and undisturbed during the lemainder of my stay with them. 



TREE STORIES. 

Miss MARY A. OWEN. 



Told by '*Aunt" Emily Dean, the daughter of a Fox Indian, and a 
Negress. Aunt Emily is an inmate of the Buchanan County, Missouri, 
Poor house. 

THE TREES AND THE HUNTER. 

IN THE olden times, before the white man got to using 
everything for himself, the trees were as sociable as black- 
birds, and took out across the country at night, as free and 
gay as the niggers did, though nobody liked that, but just 
the trees themselves, for they took up a heap of room, and 
did not care whom they crowded. Nigger folks in the cabins 
and Indian folks in the tepees, stayed indoor at the times 
they were likely to find the trees most active, and if they 
spoke to them at all, it was frori a distance. 

Smetimes, however, young people were over-bold and con- 
fident, and then, as now, came trouble. 

A young man had trouble. 

He would rove around at night, and he would go to sleep 
in the forest, without a fire to lie by. 

One night, after he had hunted all day, he laid down to 
sleep in a place where something had been seen, where whist- 
ling had been heard before dark. He despised such stori^. 
He cooked his supper, hung his deer on a tree, let his fire 
go out, and laid down to sleep. 

He laughed as he looked up from the ground. 

**Let them walk off with my meat," he said. **They will 
have to bring it back. No tree can stand out of its hole after 
the crack of dawn. Let the fire go out too ! — Who cares? I 
am not afraid of whistling ghosts. I don't need fire-shine to 
take their strengths I am not aiEraid of anything.'' 
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Making these ** brags," he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was still dark, but he heard the rush of 
the moving trees, as their branches swayed, and a deer's hoof 
struck him as he jumped up, to keep a tree from going over 
him. He struck back. His hand grazed the deer, and he 
struck a tree-trunk a resounding blow. Then there was a 
terrible fight. Many blows pounded his head and shoulders, 
and, **time and time again" he was struck by the swaying 
deer. 

All the time, he kept pounding and pulling at the tree, for 
he knew it would ** help out ** to get it where the fire had been, 
for fire is the enemy of trees and ghosts, and even one brand 
might blaze up to help him. 

After a while, when he was almost worn out, he contrived to 
kick some dead leaves and twigs over amongst the hot 
embers, and immediately a blaze flashed up, burning him 
somewhat, but making his enemy rock and reel. 

As the light went down, the tree recovered strength, but 
again he managed to raise a flame. Then he jumped away 
and flung much brush on the fire, and the tree fell with a 
crash. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE TREE WIFE. 

Another time, a young man was going along the edge of a 
wood at nightfall. He thought he heard a whistle behind 
him, and, not wishing to be overcome by a ghost, he started 
for the open prairie. 

Soon a young ' girl came up with him, and talked pleas- 
antly. 

, He could see her pretty face, but he could not see her 
clothes, but of that he did not think *till afterwards. 

The girl's people were behind her, she said, but would 
come up presently. 

The two agreed to marry, and went to bed in the tail 
grass. 

The young man had wished to light a fire, but his bride 
said, *' that cannot be. The grass is so dry that the whole 
prairie would burn, and we with it." 
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In the night, something grazed his face, and waked him. 
He caught hold of it, and his wife cried, "you hurt my arm!" 
He apologized, and said he thought a tree branch struck him. 
She was displeased, and said her arm was rough because it 
was cold. 

Th6 young man was tired. He turned his back, and slept 
again. 

In the morning, his wife was gone. He hunted all day 
with little success. At evening, he stopped in a little ravine, 
and was about to start a fire, when his wife appeared sud- 
denly behind him, and stopped him, as she did the evening 
before. She excused her absence, by saying that she went to 
seek her people, to whom she wished to present him. 

Again that night, something brushed his face and waked 
him, and when he struck it, his wife cried out. This time, he 
said, **I thought it was a pealed tree branch." 

In great displeasure, she explained: *'My arm is smooth 
because I am warm.*' 

Next morning, when he awoke, his wife was gone. Again 
he hunted unsuccessfully, and at nightfall made preparations 
to have a fire, but this time, on the top of a barren hill. 

Again his wife came up, and endeavored to stop him, say- 
ing that the fire would throw sparks to the grass below, 
through which her relatives were even then advancing. 

Without a word, he flung a spark into the pile of brush 
and leaves, and turning quickly, grasped her with both hands. 
"If you are a ghost, I will know it !" he said, as she strug- 
gled and cried. 

When the fire burned up, she did not seem to be a ghost, 
though she whistled like one. She was a terrible old thing '] 
like a dead tree, with dead twigs on her head, and ragged '* 
clothes like moss. 

She struck him to make him let go, but he hit her very 
hard in return. That made her lose all her strength, and she 
fell down by the fire, and was still. 

All night he heard whistling and sighing all around, but as 
his fire was a good one, he feared nothing. 

In the morning, h« looked at what lay where he knocked 
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down his wife. It was not a ghost. It was a log, hollow all 
through, as he saw by the hole he knocked in it. He was 
afraid it would get up sometime, so he rolled it into the fire 
and ran away faster than the wind (fast enough to split the 
wind), and saw it no more. 

*'He who writes in dialect, writes for the man who cannot 
read,** it has been said, but, in spite of this statement, I ven- 
ture to give the next story in Aunt Emily's exact lariguage. ' 
In the foregoing tales, although I have adhered closely to her 
form of expression, I feel that the flavor of her quaint speech 
is in a measure lost. 



HOW THE BEAR LOST HIS TAIL. 

In de good ole times — dem times heap betteh'n we gwine 
see 'gin mighty soon — bars done hab gra' long tails wut 
sweep de groun*. Day mought a-hed um twell dis berry day, 
ef 'twuzzen't foh des one HI piece ob foolishness wut I gwine 
tell yo' 'bout. Hit happen des lak dis: 

One time, ole Misteh Grizzle-B'ar, he 'low he gwine ter 
see he cousin, Brown-B'ar, git merried. He done got he 
eenvite, he say. Blue Jay, he come a-hollerin' th'u' de woods 
an' fotch hit ter 'im. 

Miss Grizzle, she ain't sati'fy. *'Dem woods is cunjered," 
she say. **Dem trees wa/k w'en de night come on." 

" I ain't 'feard o' no trees," say Misteh Grizzle-B'ar. **Let 
um walk an' tork too ef dey lak. I ain't a-keerin' none, ez I 
pass by. I boun' ter see dat weddin'. My mouf des a-drib- 
blin' foh de suppeh, dis minnit." 

**I ain't breeve (believe) dey gwine be no weddin'," she 
arnser back. *< Dis hyeah Jay Buhd, he de fr'en o' de Ole 
Boy, an' he ole 'ooman, an' dey sont 'im." 

(I reckon dat wuz de truf, honey, kase de Blue Jays, .dey 
go ter de Bad Place eb'y Friday foh ter kerry san' (sandj an' 
dey fetchs back lies ter 'stribute roun'.) 

Well ! he boun' ter go an' he do go, an' shoh nuff ! dey 
ain't no weddin'. 

Den, he go hus'lin' back todes home, an' hit was dat dahk! 
Bimeby, dough, de lil ole moon comed up. Den he know 



Wut he done hyeah, dat simperin* sumpin* lak de wind in de 
leabes. Hit wuz de trees a-torkin' an' a-jouncin' dey lim's 
up an* down. 

Den dat fat ole Grizzle-B'ar he run twell he tracks wuz 
full ob grease, but he couldn't git away. 

*' Whah my bahk^ 3^0* done scrape off wid yo' big claws ? " 
dey holler. 

*' Whah my grapes yo' done e't ? " say de vines. 

*' Whah my bees an' my honey yo' done stole ? " say de big 
holler trees. 

Toreckly, one big brack (black) chinquapin oak retch down 
er lim' an' ketch 'im by he fine long swishin tail, an' hilt him 
fas'. 

Den, Grizzle-B'ar, he pull; Chinquapin-Oak, he pull; Griz 
zle, he pull; Chinquapin, he pull; Grizzle, he pull; Chin- 
quapin, he pull. 

(This may be kept up till the narrative stretches over a 
vast extent of time."^ 

At de las' ole Grizzle B'ar' he gin one orfle pull, des ez de 
sun tech de tree-tops, an' he tail come off, an' he sneak 
home. 

Ef he des hed wait one minnit, dat tree boun' ter leggo, 
kase 'twuz sun-up. 

Sence dat, b'ars ain't hed no tails. 

Aunt Emily stated that these stories were told by her 
mother, but that all '* old-fashioned " people knew them. 



This duet is really entertaining when accompanied by the 
expressive pantomime of the singers, but it loses nearly all 
its force when coldly set forth in print. 

OH ! NIGGA, NOW YO' DANCIN' . 

Oh! HI gal, won't you be my wife ? 
I'll lub yo' true all thru' my life. 

Oh ! nigga, now yo' dancin'; 
Git yo' heels up ofifen de fio\ 

I killed er coon in er holler tree, 
Yo kin hab de coon ef yo'll hab me. 
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Oh ! Digga, now yo^ dancin' ; 
Git yo' heels up ofifen de flo'. 

Ole Mis'll girarae good pound cake; 
I'll git er possum yo' kin bake. 

.Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

I'll git yo' ear-bobs an' b'ar's ile, 
I'll git er gum belt fob yo' style. 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

I'll git er ring, an' gaiters too, 

I'll git er hoop-skyurt good ez new. 

Oh! nigga, now, etc. 

I'll git er fan an' parrysol, 

An' hankerchers, an' dat ain't all. 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

Yo' look so sweet an' good nufif ter eat, 
Lemme squeeze yo' wais', hit is so neat. 

Oh ! nigga, now. etc. 

De hora-i-ny is in de pot, 
Oh ! li'l gal, tek me ur not ? 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

Oh ! li'l gal, nemmine my heels. 

Hit's my po' haht dat bumps an' squeals. 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 



£f yo' treat me bad, look out, li'l gal, 
Fob I kin git bose Suke an' Sal . 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

I'me gwine right ofif ! Don't hole me back ! 
Fm gwine right off to Sal, ker smack t 

Oh ! nigga, now, etc. 

No, I won't go, fob yon comes Jim, 
Dat sassy nigga, yaller an' slim. 

Oh ! nigga, now etc. 

Come kiss me quick, l>efo' I die ! 
Oh ! my Lawd ! I kin tech de sky ! 

Oh ! nigga, now yo' dancin', 
Don t jump clean cross de flo'. 
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HOW THE DOG'S MOUTH CAME TO BE RAGGED. 

BY ANNAH ROBINSON WATSON. 

ONCT er pun er time, er long while er go, ther wuz er dog, 
an' he wuz jes' like de dogs dat we sees now-' days, 
'ceptin' dat his mouf was smoove same's de res' de an'muls. 
But dat dog he fought er mighty heap o' hisse'f, an' same 
time it peared t'him like he'd look heep hansomer ef he moUf 
wuz small, same es folkses moufs. He wuz uv de 'piniondat 
he could talk a heap finer en mebbe sing like de mawkin' 
bird. 

Well, one day he wuz a settin' under er tree by de roadside 
when Mister Rabbit he come prancin' by. Now Mister Rab- 
bit he's a heap likelier den whut de udder an'muls is. He's 
s'perior ter em in mo' ways den one, why yer kin tek his lef 
hine foot eben when he's daid, en crook it at anbody what's 
inj'rd you, an' seem like some misfort'ne sho will f oiler em. 

Well, Mr. Rabbit's mons'ous perlite too, Mr. Rabbit is, en' 
on dis mornin' I'se tellin' 'bout, he stop to mek he respects 
ter Mr. Dog. Dere never wuz no love los' 'twden dem two, 
but nobody wouldn't er spicioned it, 'cause dey wuz dat 
smoove en' genteel like. 

So when Mister Rabbit come up, Mr. Dog he bow'd en 
scraped same es any gem'lin, an' Mister Rabbit he wave he 
paws, en smile in de mos' pleas' n'tist way you ever seed. 
Den dey hed er little confab tergedder, en' Mister dog he up 
en' tole Mister Rabbit what he wuz er settin' dar er studd'n 
'bout. 

**Yer see, Mister Rabbit," sez he, **I come long by de 
branch jes' now, en I wuz er lookin' in de water at myse'f, en 
I sey, **ole dog yer'd be right down hansum ef yer mouf 
wuzn't so eberlastin' big." Den I 'lows ter myse'f dat it wuz 
so. 

**Doan yer reckin dere's no way o' fixin' m/mouf, Mr. 
Rabbit? yer's got sech er repertation fur bein' wise, I 
shouldn't be surprised ef yer could tell jes' how ter fix it." 
Mister Rabbit he look fust dis way den dat, den up ter de 
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blue sky. He stud'id er long spell, den he say at las*, *Well, 
Mister Dog, I tell yer we*s good frien*s, an' Pse bleeged ter 
low dat whut you sey is de trufe, ef yer eber tole it in yer 
life. Yer mouf is mose oncommon big en* deep, ter be sho. 
Now bein*s we*s sech frien's, I tell yer whut I'll do. Pll jes' 
sew up de corners uv yes mouf er little way; it *11 look jes' es 
pretty, en* yer voice *11 be jes* es sof; es sof es de nightin- 
gale's. 

Mister Rabbit, he pear'd jes' es innerc'nt like, wid he fo* 
paws cros* on he breas', en' Mister Dog, he say, ** Well, Mis- 
ter Rabbit, TU be mightily obleeged ter yer." 

Den he laf ter hisse'f, thinkin' how beautifu' he'd be. 
Mister Rabbit, den he tuk er sharp tho'n en' he thread it wid 
er hoss har, en he begin ter sew. Mister Dog he jump er 
little, but it didn't tek long fo' Mister Rabbit he say, mekin' 
er great miration, " Now Mister Dog, yer's sho er beauty en 
no mistake.*' 

Mister Dog he try t' say ''thankee,'* but bress yer life. 
Mister Rabbit hed done sew up mose ebery bit o' he mouf, 
der wuz jes' er little place lef right in de middle 'bout es big 
es er grain o' co'n; po' Mister Dog, he couldn't say nothin', 
but Mister Rabbit wuz jes er tekin down de road es fas' es 
he legs 'ud kerry him, en he wuz er laffin' so dat fo' he hed 
ter stop fur bref. Den he sot up on he haunches en giggle 
in de mose provokinist way, en nex' he frow'd er kiss at Mis- 
ter Dog. Den he hop hine some bushes still er laffin*. 

Mister Dog, he try en he try to call him, but t'want no use, 
he could jes* whistle er little, en dat wuz all. 

Muscy pun us! but warnt Mister Dog Mad! he wuz dat 
mad dat he couldn't see straight. He jump en tie jump, he 
rip en he rar, en' affer so long er time he tek one big jump, 
en jerk'd he jaws er part. He mouf pop big's t'wuz fust, en 
wusser'n dat, t'wuz all ragged w'ere de stiches went in, twuz 
tor' jes' like yer see's it now. De dog ain't nebber made sech 
big miratioa at he se'f sence dat day. 
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A GLIMPSE AT KOREAN FOLK LORE. 

BY PROF. HOMER B. HULBERT. 

IT IS manifestly impossible in an evening's paper, to give 
any clear idea of the folk-lore of a country, whose traditional 
origin dates back to 3,000 B. C. The best that can be done, is 
to show along what lines tradition has run, what has been the 
formative principle at work, which has caused the Koreans to 
cast their ideas in the mould they have. 

For this purpose, I have selected from the whole field of 
Korean tradition characteristic tales, each exhibiting some 
special feature, which runs through the whole ground-work 
of that field. 

I cannot forbear just a word in regard to the value of 
tradition, as a source of historical research. The value of 
tradition lies not in what it says, but in what it implies. Once 
establish the antiquity of a legend, and you have an invaluable 
source of reliable information. 

The story may be false, but the implications are sure to be 
true. The difference between written history and tradition, is that 
the former is artificial, while the latter is natural. Like lang- 
uage itself, tradition is spontaneous. Written history is some- 
thing made to flatter the living. Tradition never is. History 
is sometimes written with the purpose of deceiving future 
agjes. Tradition never is. No malice, no flattery, no art 
enters into the composition of tradition, properly so-called. 

Let us now look at some Korean legends and myths. I 
would call your attention first of all, to the founding of the 
first kingdom in Korea. Please to notice the points of simi- 
larity between it and the origin of Christianity. 

THE TANGUN. , 

Thousands of years ago, when the peninsula of Korea was 
inhabited only by savage beasts, and still more savage men, 
a wonder appeared in heaven. The son of the Supreme 
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Ruler, afflicted with Divine ennui, stood before his father^s 
throne, and asked permission to take upon himself an earthly 
form, and rule over an earthly kingdom. 

Permission was granted, and the fiat went forth. Mean- 
while another wonder appeared in the earth. In the prime- 
val forest of northern Korea, on the slopes of Pak Tou (white 
head) mountain, in a gloomy cave, a bear and a tiger met and 
held a colloquy. ** Would that we might become men," 
they said; and even as they spoke, they heard the voice of the 
Supreme Ruler, and it said; ** Here are twenty bunches of 
garlic for each of you. Eat them, and keep yourself from the 
light of the sun for twenty days, and you will become men." 
The animals ate the garlic, and retreated far back into the 
recesses of the cave to spend the allotted time in darkness; 
but the tiger, by reason of the fierceness of his nature, could 
not endure the long restraint, and wandered forth with his 
savage nature intensified, so that he has ever been the great- 
est enemy of man. The bear, however, with greater faith and 
patience, waited the allotted time, and then stepped forth 
into the sunlight, a perfect woman. 

As she sat under an ancient cedar by the stream, the only 
thought that filled her mind, was that of maternity. ** Would 
that I might have a son," she cried. As she sat, thus lovely 
but melancholy, beside the stream, there passed her on the 
wind, the human spirit of the Supreme Ruler's son seeking 
earthly form. It beheld her there, lone-sitting by the stream. 
It approached her, circled round her, breathed upon her, 
won her, and her cry was answered. 

She cradled her babe in moss, beneath that same cedar 

tree, and when he attained manhood, the wild people found 

him seated in deep and holy contemplation beneath its shade, 

and they made him their king. This was the Tangun, the 

being half divine^ half human. He reigned two thousand 
years, a divine day, and went back to his father. 

The next tale illustrates the important part which the egg 
plays in the origin of the ancient heroes of Korea. This is a 
very marked feature, not of the very earliest traditions, but of 
what we may call the middle portion, namely from 200 B. C. 
to 500 A. D. 
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ORIGIN OF KOKORIA. 

On toward the north, beyond the wall-less city of Pyeng 
Yang, away beyond the wild forests of Ham Kiung, beyond 
the jungle-girt town of Kapsan, home of exiles, old Pak Tou, 
the ** hoary headed,'* rears himself aloft, and sees at dawn 
the glint of the sun upon the waters of the Japan Sea, while 
at evening the horizon to the south and west reveals a 
shimmering line of light that marks the waters of the Yellow 
Sea, taking her color from the saffron waves of ** China's 
Sorrow." 

The ** Hoary Headed " pays tribute to them both, for in his 
bosom lies a lake, from which flow forth two streams, the 
Tumen and the Amno, the Tumno towards the east and the 
Amno toward the west. Twenty-two centuries ago, old Pak 
Tou, looking away to the north might have seen the little 
kingdom of Puya, nestled among his remoter foot hills, and 
skirted on its southern side by waters of the Amno. But the 
king of Puya did not sleep well at nights. He was the victim 
of a single sorrow. He had no son. It drove him once into 
the wilderness four leagues until a rushing torrent barred the 
way. His horse refused the leap. Dismounting he fell upon 
his face, and prayed that God would give him a son, or else 
take away his life. When he arose, his horse was gone, but 
following its trail, he found it standing before a huge moss-cov- 
ered stone, with bowed head and streaming eyes. Whip and 
spur were alike useless, until he put his shoulder to the stone 
and rolled it over. His prayer was answered, for there in the 
cavity lay an infant. He put it in the hollow of his arms 
beneath his mantle, and sped homeward toward his mud-walled 
palace. This son, then, God-given, earth-engendered, came to 
the estate of manhood, taught in all the skill of spear and bow. 
His father bade him take a wife, but he scorned the maidens 
of Puya, and rode away alone southward, to the mouth of the 
Amno, looking for a woman who should be more than the 
peer of Puya's fairest. Her he found weeping upon the 
shore of the Whang Hai. ** Why weepest thou?" ** I am a 
sea-god's daughter. I came to this upper air to walk upon 
the shore. A prince of heaven stood upon the bank pf the 
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Amno, and beckoned me. Fearing naught, I went to him. 

Alas, when I returned to my home, my parents drove me 
from them for my fault, and banished me perpetually to this 
upper earth, where I have no friend.*' This one, unfortunate 
but not sinful, he bore back to Pua, and wed, after the rude 
fashion of his fathers. Ere long she brought forth with 
shame the fruit o^^ her error, an egg, which, when her lord saw 
it he threw with anger into the common street, to be trodden 
upon, by cattle. But the cattle came, and warmed it with 
their breath, which, when he saw it, he cast into the midst of 
a wide and desolate moor, but a white stork flew down from 
Heaven, and warmed the egg against its breast. 

He ordered a smith to break it with a sledge, but the sledge 
rebounded harmless. Then the mother had it brought back 
to the palace, where she wrapped it in warm cotton, and 
watched over it, until at last it opened, and disclosed a hand- 
some boy. Chu Mong they named him, handsomest among 
the youths of Puya, and excelling them all with bow and 
spear, as the sun excells the moon in brightness. Succeed- 
ing years brought Chu Mong five brothers, but there was no 
love. Always they cast upon him jealous eyes, for though 
he' was not their father's son, yet was he the heir, and all must 
do him reverence when that father passed away. 

The mother, always watchful for the welfare of her first 
born, came at midnight to his couch, and whispered in his 
ear, that his brothers sought his life, and that they had 
gained their father's consent. 

He fled away in the night, with three faithful friends, but 
with the curse of a father's hatred on him. Night gave place 
to day, and behind him smoked the plain, with the hoof- 
beats of his pursumg brothers. A river barred his way, but 
the fish in its waters, sentient of his peril, rose to the sur- 
face, and bridged the current with their scaly backs. Cross- 
ing dry shod, he pushed southward into Korean territory, 
where he found the people ready to revolt from the weaken- 
ing power of China. He espoused their cause, became their 
chief, and after four years of conflict, sheathed his sword, 
and planted his banner at Choi Bon. This, then, became the 
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first capital of the kingdom, which he named Ko, from his 
family name, and Koria, from a mountain in his native Puya. 
So it was named the Koria of Ko, (Kokoria). 

The following story also illustrates the prominent position 
given to the egg in Korean legends, but it also points out the 
interesting fact that, from the earliest times, there was com- 
munication between Korea and Japan. 

HOW SOK TOL HAI FOUND A KING FOR SILLA. , 

All that is known of the kingdom of Tap Ha Ro is that it 
was somewhere in Japan, and that it was the birthplace of the 
hero of this tale. A woman of that country, pregnant seven 
years, brought forth an egg. Her superstitious neighbors 
deeming it a bad omen, were minded to destroy it, but the 
woman, becoming aware of the plot against her progeny, 
wrapped it in silk and cotton, placed it in a water-tight chest, 
and committed it with many tears to the Japan Sea. 

Silla lay along the southeastern coast of the peninsula of 
Korea. The wife of a Silla fisherman was walking along the 
shore in search of edible seaweed, when her attention was at- 
tracted to a chest that was being beaten against the rocks by 
the incoming tide. After several futile attempts, she suc- 
ceeded in running a cord through the handle, and dragging it 
ashore. As it was too heavy for her to carry home, she 
brought a mattock, and pried it open. There before her, 
wrapped in silks, lay a beautiful child smiling up into 
her face. The fisherman and wife being childless, consid- 
ered this a direct gift from heaven. They watched over 
the child with exceeding care, going to the very limit of 
their scanty means, in order to provide it with everything 
that its childish caprices coveted. From the first day that it 
was able to walk, all the magpies of the neighborhood came 
and followed it about like a body-guard. This is why they 
called the boy Sok Tol Ha, because the word Sok is the first 
part of the word meaning magpie. 

At the age of six, he was celebrated throughout all that 
region for his precocity. Never before had there been a child 
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that showed such intelligence at such an age. At ten years 
he was a full-grown man. Not only so, but he had grown to 
an enormous size. He was nine cha high, or in other words, 
fifteen feet. His foster parents were not able to give him a 
a good education, and so he was compelled to follow, with 
them, the calling of a fisherman. But it was a continual 
source of grief to his parents to see his great talents wasted 
in this way, and so they finally decided to send him to Ho 
Gong, who was said to have been originally of Japan, but 
who was at this time counsellor to the king of Silla. 

This man was so impressed with the intelligence and beauty 
of the young giant, that he presented him at court, where he 
soon became a great favorite. There he finished his educa- 
tion, and gradually rose to one of the highest positions under 
the government. The king gave him his daughter in marri- 
age, and on his death-bed, appointed him as his successor 
over the head of his own son. After the funeral ceremony, 
the king's son came to swear allegience to the new sovereign, 
but Sok To Hai insisted that the prince should assume the 
crown. The prince refused, on the ground that the king had 
decreed otherwise. For a long time, they contended on this 
pG^int, but could come to no agreement. At last Sok Tol Hai 
said: **I have heard that if a man has sixteen teeth in his 
upper jaw, it is a sign of great wisdom and worth. Let us 
find such a man, and put him on the throne.'* It was agreed, 
and search was made, but no one could be found who an- 
swered this description, until at last it was discovered that 
the prince himself had sixteen teeth. He could no longer re- 
fuse. From that time the title of the kings of Silla became 
I-sa-goom, which means **the sixteen-toothed," and the word 
has now become contracted to Ingoom^ which is the Korean 
word for king to-day. 

The next myth is one of the most important in the whole 
range of the subject. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that Korea was peopled largely from the south, and this myth 
bears conclusive evidence of the prior habitation of Quelpart, 
through which island southern Korea is not unlikely to 
have been colonized. 
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Please notice the evidence it gives as to the status of wo- 
man. 

THE ORIGIN OF TAM NA. 

Thirty miles off the southern coast of Korea lies the island 
of Quelpart, which the Koreans call Chay Ju. If it is true, 
as there is. strong evidence to show, that the southern part of 
Korea was first peopled from the south, this island of Quelpart 
was the stepping stone, by which they came. In the very 
earliest traditions of Korea, the kingdom of Tam Na is men- 
tioned as being already an old and flourishing kingdom, 
whose origin was hid in the mists of antiquity. The account 
they give of it, is as follows. 

Ages ago, when as yet the island was covered with tan- 
gled forests, in which only wild beasts could be found, the 
earth gaped open, and disclosed a chasm which pierced to 
the very center of the earth. From this abyss, there rose 
in slow succession three venerable men. They were Yang 
Ulla, Ko UUa and Poo Ulla. The instant they felt the solid 
earth beneath their feet, they set off without a word through 
the forest. They pursued their rough course over broken 
boulders, and through tangled under-brush until before them 
towered the steeps of Hal La San, the sacred mountain of 
Chay Ju. On they pushed, until two parts of the circuit of 
its base had been made, and there they found what they 
had apparently been searching for, a deep cavern. They 
entered boldly, and stood under a high-vaulted dome of pri- 
meval granite. As soon as their eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the dim light, they beheld in the center of the 
grotto three great stone chests. As if by previous arrange- 
ment, the three worthies advanced each to a separate chest, 
and threw back its cover. The same sight greeted the eyes 
of each. Snugly packed in each chest were a calf, a colt, a 

dog, a pig and a woman, besides sundry handfulls of grain 
wherewith to sow the fields. 

No sign of wonder touched the faces of the sage trio, but 
each one took his calf, his colt, his dog, his pig and his 
woman, and went his separate way to build his hut, and be- 
gin the active duties of terrestrial life. From these three 
families sprang the kingdom of Tam Na. 
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The story of Yango and Sayo illustrates the way in which, 
to the Korean mind, Providence makes use of nature and in- 
animate things to accomplish His designs. It shows also 
how the Koreans were formerly looked up to by the Japan- 
ese. 

YANGO AND SAYO TAKE A RIDE. 

On the eastern coast of Southern Korea, in the ancient 
kingdom of Silla (Sin-ra in Japanese), lived an humble fisher- 
man, named Yango, together with his wife Sayo. Every day 
Yango went down tc the shore and fished, or wandered about 
in search of edible seaweed, that he found clinging to the 
rocks when the tide went out. They led a quiet, industrious 
life, with no greater ambition than to perform faithfully the 
ordinary duties of life, and to transmit to their descendants 
an untarnished name. Perhaps it was for this very reason 
that Providence deemed them worthy of a higher place. One 
day Yango took his hook and linie, and trudged off along the 
shore, until he came to his favorite fishing place, a huge 
boulder that overhung the water. He slipped off his shoes, 
as he had always done, before ascending the steep rock, and 
was soon comfortably seated on its top, baiting his hook, and 
puffing away at his long pipe. He cast his hook, and sat waiting 
for a bite, when suddenly the rock on which he sat began to 
tremble violently, and then to rise straight into the air. The 
terrified fisherman clung to its rough surface, and tried to 
think what sin he had committed, of which this might be 
the punishment, but his conscience was clear, so his terror 
turned to wonder, and he looked about to see what was going 
on. By this time, he was high in the air, and his novel ship 
was bearing him away toward the east, as he could see by 
the water beneath, and the receding mountains of his native 
land. Ere long he found that he was approaching the islands 
of Japan, and before he realized what was happening, he was 
landed plump down in the middle of a Japanese village, 
whose inhabitants, of course, fled in all directions. It was a 
long time before any of them would venture back, but when 
they did, he gave account of himself as best he could, by the use 
of signs, but in spite of his fisherman's clothes, they would 
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believe nothing less than he had been sent to them direct 
from Heaven as a gift from the gods, and so they made him 
their king on the spot, and sent out into all the surrounding 
country to have the people come in and swear allegiance to 
him. Meanwhile, what had become of Sayo ? When she 
found that Sango did not return for the night, she concluded, 
like a sensible woman, that he had wandered so far along the 
shore that he could not get home that night, and so had put 
up at some other fisherman's hut, but when the next day 
came and no Yango appeared, she became anxious, and went 
out in search. She took the accustomed path down to the 
great rock, which had by this time returned from its' trip to 
Japan, and there beside it she found Yango's shoes just as he 
had left them. Dreading to climb the rock, lest she should 
find him lying dead upon its top, she yet forced herself to do 
it. She was greatly relieved, as well as greatly perplexed, to 
find no one there. Where could Yango have gone without 
his shoes ? 

While she was wondering, the rock began to tremble again, 
and to her dismay, began to rise in the air. It carried her 
straight to Japan, and to Yango's back yard, and in a moment 
more she was in his arms. But her departure from Silla had 
been witnessed by some farmers, and in an incredibly short 
time the story had spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the kingdom. It happened on the very next day, after the 
wonder had been related to the King of Silla, that the astrol- 
ogers and seers of Silla came to the palace in haste, and beg- 
ged for an immediate audience with the king. They told him 
that the sun and moon had refused to shine longer upon 
Silla, but had reserved all their light for the kingdom of 
Japan. And indeed it so appeared, for an ominous gloom 
had settled over the land, and was deepening every moment. 
Nothing can describe the consternation that reigned in the 
palace. The whole court was terrified out of its composure. 
It was only by the strong personal effort of the king that 
sufficient order could be restored, to consult concerning means 
for propitiating those important heavenly bodies. 

The two strange events — the miraculous departure of 
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Yango and Sayo, and the occultation of the sun and moon — 
connected themselves very strongly in the mind of the king, 
and not knowing what else to do, he despatched an envoy to 
Japan, to hunt up the involuntary exiles, and bring them back 
if possible. No sooner had this envoy set foot upon the soil 
of Japan, than he heard in everybody's mouth the names of 
the very ones he had come to find. **Our God-given king 
and queen, Yango and Sayo." He hastened straight to the 
court, and besought the pair to return with him, or else his 
native land would be doomed to perpetual night. Yango, 
who seems to have adapted himself to his changed fortune 
with remarkable facility, made answer thus: **I would wil" 
lingly go with you, but it is plainly the hand of Providence 
that has put me here to rule this people. How then can I 
betray the trust reposed in me, and thus openly oppose the 
will of God?" Before the envoy could find words to 
petition further, Sayo, the queen, said: *'I have here 
some rolls of silk. Take them and hasten back to Silla. 
Tell the king to make of the silk a broad sheet, and spread 
it upon the ground, and perform upon it the sacrifices to the 
sun and moon. If he does this they will again shine upon 
the land." The envoy needed no second bidding. He 
posted back to his country, which he found shrouded in a 
profounder gloom than ever. The land was on the verge of 
anarchy. Breathless, he hurried' into the presence of the 
king, and laid before him the rolls of precious silk, and told 
his tale. Soon the nimble fingers of the palace ladies were 
busy cutting the silk into lengths, and sewing them together. 
The royal cortege passed out of the gate with almost 
unseemly haste, by the light of glaring torches. The mys- 
tic sheet was spread, and the king, his voice trembling with 
suppressed emotion, pronounced the words of invocation. As 
the last word fell from his lips, there came a burst of glorious 
light. The sun blazed forth, blinding for an instant their 
unaccustomed eyes, and then there arose from that assembled 
multitude, a shout that made the very heavens throb and 
palpitate. Not a vestige was left of the dreadful curse, but 
the smoking remnants of the torches. 
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The whole nation gave itself up to universal holiday. The 
silk was placed in a handsome box, which was named the 
**King Box," and was preserved as a sacred heirloom of the 
realm. The grateful king conferred upon the village from 
which Yango and Sayo had so mysteriously flown away, the 
name of ** Greeting to the Sun." 



The following illustrates the way in which Koreans delight 
to explain the simplest phenomena of nature. 

SPARROWS vs. FLIES. 

No war of men ever numbered so many contestants on 
either side, as did the war between the sparrows and the flies, 
in the province of Pyeng Yang, in Northern Korea, centuries 
ago. No one knows just how the trouble began. In the 
sequel, both sides were so humiliated, that neither would say 
anything about it, but begin it did, and raged many a month 
before it came to the knowledge of man. 

At last, both parties tired of the fight. Neither could get 
the better of the other. A truce was therefore made, and it 
was agreed that the matter should be referred to the gover- 
nor of Pyeng Yang for settlement. Each side took a solemn 
oath to abide by his decision, whichever side it favored. 

The governor was surprised at being waited on by a delega- 
tion of sparrows and flies, but he consented to arbitrate the 
matter as best he could. A day was set for the hearing, and 
the proclamation went forth, that the hostile armies should 
both meet in the governor's yamen at the appointed time, 
that all might hear the momentous decision. 

Never before had there been such a buzzing, and humming, 
and fluttering, and twittering, as on that day. The flies came 
in swarms, and the sparrows came in flocks. They filled the 
governor's yamen, and overflowed into the town, where they 
drove the people wild. In the governor's audience hall, they 
settled on the walls, the doors, the ceiling, and left barely 
room for the judge himself. 

When at last that august personage took his seat on the 

judge's bench, a deep silence, fell upon the whole company. 

Into the open space before the judge stepped forth the advo- 
cate of the flies. 



*'Your Honor," began the little fellow, *'we, the grand 
assembly of flies, have cited before you this day the whole 
tribe of rascally sparrows, that they may receive from your 
lips the condemnation which they have so long merited, but 
which we have not been able to inflict upon them, in view of 
their superior size. We charge them with being robbers. 
Not a day passes, but thev fly down into the farmer's yard and 
steal away the grain that he has thrown out to feed his fowls. 
Not only so, but they light upon the ripened stalks of rice, 
and devour the grain, which is the main stay of human life. 
In the second place, they are public nuisances. They come 
into the towns and build their nests beneath the eaves of the 
houses — yes, under the very eaves of this house where your 
honor lives, and in the early morning, they begin to storm and 
wrangle among themselves, so that it is quite impossible for 
honest people to sleep. Their continual fighting sets a bad 
example before the children, which, sooner or later, bears 
fruit in public and private brawls, and in contentions that 
never would have been known, were it not for these wicked 
birds. '* 

At this point, the advocate, who had almost grown black in 
the face, by reason of the vehemence of his invectives, stop- 
ped to take breath, but the judge was already convinced. He 
knew that every word was true. He had himself been fre- 
quently annoyed by the sparrows in the morning. No more 
argument was necessary. The judge cried out, *'That is 
enough ! Let the whips be brought ! We will soon attend to 
these rascally sparrows ! " 

The attendants of the governor brought in the lashes, and 
laid about them lustily. Every blow told upon the legs of 
the unhappy sparrows, while the flies looked on and smiled. 
And indeed, it was ludicrous, for whereas the sparrows had 
always walked by putting one foot before ■ the other, like the 
crow, now they hopped on both feet at once, under the sting- 
ing blows of the whips. But as soon as the advocate of the 
sparrows recovered a little from the consternation, into which 
the suddenness of the onslaught had thrown him, he rushed 
before the governor and cried, **Stop, I beseech you! Re- 
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member justice ! You have heard only one side of the 
case ! " The governor suddenly remembered that this was 
true, and that his course was a little premature. Rather 
shamefacedly, he ordered the punishment to be stopped, until 
the other side had been heard. 

*' Your Honor,*' said the sparrow, **some of this which the 
fly has said is true. We would not deny it. But the ques- 
tion arises, are not the sins of the flies still greater ? We 
have been called robbers. Well and good. We do sometimes 
pick up the stray pieces of grain. We do sometimes light 
on the stalks of wheat, and eat a few kernels, but look at the 
flies. Instead of merely eating a few kernels, they lay their 
eggs in them, and so eventually destroy whole harvests. We 
have been called a public nuisance. I acknowledge, we do 
sometimes cause a little annoyance, but how about the flies ? 
Instead of merely twittering beneath the thatch, they boldly 
enter the door or window, and light upon the sleeper's face, 
causing him more annoyance than a whole flock of sparrows. 
Not only so, but they settle on the food Your Honor is about 
to eat, and they defile it. The sparrows know their place, 
but no spot is too sacred for the fly to enter. I beg Your 
Honor to consider whether the flies are not only worse thieves, 
but worse nuisances than we." *** Enough, Enough !" cried 
the governor. **I was entirely in the wrong. Bring out the 
whips, and lay them on the flies. And do it well." 

Now it was the sparrows' turn to smile. The joy of the 
flies was turned to consternation. They knew the whips 
would kill them. And so as if by one consent, they lifted 
their hands together in the attitude of prayer, while they 
besought the governor to have mercy on them. When the 
judge saw this, he was touched with pity, and stayed the 
hands of those who held the whips. 

** Listen," said he, **you see that both of you are in the 
wrong, and it would be but right if I punished you both. 
But I forbear. Let this be a lesson to you. In order, how- 
ever, that you may always have a sign by which you may 
remember, I place these decrees upon you. Hereafter, the 
sparrows shall always hop on both feet at once, as they did 



when they were being whipped, instead of putting one foot 
before the other as formerly, and the flies shall have this 
mark: Whenever they alight on anything, they shall lift up 
their fore-legs and rub their feet together, as they did just now 
in praying for mercy. That is all. Go." From that day to 
this the sparrows have hopped, and the flies have rubbed 
their feet together. 

The story of the Fall of Pak Jay shows some of the 
Superstitions which were extant at the time, some of which 
have survived to the present day. It touches also upon the 
relations of Korea with China. 

THE OVERTHROW OF PAK JAY. 

We remember that the kingdoms of Silla and Pak Jay were 
always at swords' points with each other. Pak Jay was ordi- 
narily the stronger of the two, and succeeded in depriving 
Silla of all her frontier districts. But if Silla was less war- 
like, she was far more politic, for she made friends with the 
powerful emperors of the Sung dynasty in China. The wisdom 
of this course was seen, when about the year 620 A. D., Silla 
sent an envoy post haste to the court of Pekin, and asked for 
a powerful army to help overthrow her hereditary enemy, 
Pak Jay. The emperor willingly granted the request, and 
sent an army of 130,000 (?) men to join the forces of Silla. 

Then fearful signs and wonders began to be seen, and 
heard in the fated capital of Pak Jay. Frogs grew on trees 
like leaves, and whoever touched them, died. Among the 
mountains, great black clouds met and fought with each other. 
An animal, half lion, half dog, appeared in the sky, and came 
near to the palace, growling angrily. Dogs met in packs in 
the streets, and howled. Imps of horrid aspect flitted 
through the palace, screaming. **Pak Jay has fallen! Pak Jay 
has fallen !" and then disappeared, and they found imbedded 
in the ground, a tortoise, on whose back were written these 
mysterious words, **Pak Jay is at full moon. Silla is at half 



moon." 



The sooth-sayers were hastily summoned, and after a long 
consultation, they interpreted the omen to mean that Pak Jay 



• 

Was at her zenith, and about to wane, while Silla was still 
increasing. 

The king promptly ordered them all to be decapitated, and 
other sooth-sayers to be called. These having learned wis- 
dom from the fate of the others, answered that it meant that 
Pak Jay was at her zenith, while Silla had half waned. At 
this, the king was highly rejoiced, and called a council of war. 
Troops were sent out to seize, and hold the mountain passes, 
but they returned in haste, and reported that the passes had 
already been taken by the enemy. The allied armies of Silla 
and China poured into the country. As they neared the capi- 
tal, and it became evident that the place could not hold out 
against them, the king fled southward to Hadg Ju, leaving all 
the palace women behind. These unfortunates knowing 
what fate would befall them at the hands of the conquerors, 
went in a body and cast themselves over a precipice, into the 
water. That precipice is called to this day **NakWha," 
** The fall of the flowers." The king was eventually seized 
and brought back to the capital, and made to pour the wine 
at the banquet of the visitors. 

So ended the kingdom of Pak Jay in its six hundred and 
eightieth year, and for the next two hundred and sixty years 
its territory was included in the kingdom of United Silla. 

Not infrequently we find that animals are made the media 
of supernatural manifestations. They are almost always, as 
in this case, marks of favor, rather than of disfavor. 



An important feature in Korean folk lore is the power of 
metamorphosis illustrated in the story called 

THE WILD boar's DISGUISE. 

If an animal drinks the water which has lain for ninety 
years in a human skull, it will have the power to prolong its 
life indefinitely, and to assume any shape, whether of man or 
beast. Everyone should know this, and if any one doubts, let 
the following tale forever silence him. 

A fox, a hare, and a wild boar met at midnight in the 
midst of a desolate mere. All three had drank of the skull 
water, and were deathless. Centuries had passed. Their 
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age was forgotten, even by themselves. A thousand times had 
they met like this, in forest or plain. 

Each asked the other what evil they had done since last 
they met, what form of reptile, fish, or beast they had assumed, 
in which to work out their hellish plots against the race of 
men. 

Tiring at length of this mutual exchange of dreadful rem- 
ininsces, the wild boar spoke out. ** I am tired of this. Here, 
for these long years I have exercised this power only in trans- 
forming myself into the shape of various beasts. I am 
minded to turn into a man, and walk the earth erect like him. 
I am minded to take the form of a handsome youth, and to 
become the husband of the prims minister's daughter. What 
do you think of my plan?" His two companions looked at 
him aghast, ** What, become a member of the race hated 
by us? Take the shape of our sworn and hereditary enemies? 
You cannot mean it.'* But the wild boar insisted that 
it was even so. Then out spoke the hare. ** I warn you in 
so doing, you take your life into your hands. There is one 
danger that you may not be aware of. There is one man in 
the capital that has the power to see through our disguise. 
How he gained that power, I do not know, but it is true that 
when he sees you, he will detect the fraud, and it will go 
hard with you. And besides this, there is another danger, 
even greater. You know that if a dog sees your face, you 
will be compelled, even against your own will, to assume your 
natural shape again. How can you hope to escape the eyes 
of the dogs, which are so numerous- in the town? I beg of 
you to think better of this thing, and not risk your life." 

But the wild boar was not to be moved. With the obstin- 
acy of his kind, he clung to his plan, and in the face of the 
urgent warnings of his friends, went his way, to make the bold 
attempt. 

Casting off the ugly form of the wild boar, he stood forth a 
beautiful youth, possessed of all the graces of form and fea- 
ture that mark the high born man. In this guise, he entered 
the gate of S^oul, and sought the house of the prime minister. 
Assuming the name of a family, with which he knew the 
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f)rime minister to be on the most intimate terms, he had him- 
self announced, and appeared in the presence of the man 
whom he intended to deceive. When the prime minister said 
that he did ngt remember the young man's face, the crafty 
fellow said that he belonged to a branch of the family that 
lived in a distant province, and that this was his first visit to 
S^oul. After conversing with the boy for a time, the official 
was surprised at the readiness of his wit, and the knowledge 
of the world which he possessed. He soon found that the 
boy was well versed in the Chinese classics, and could quote 
from them with fluency. He urged the boy to spend a few 
weeks under his roof, and took pains, during that time, to 
learn his habits and morals. This he did the more carefully, 
because the thought had come to him that this was just the 
kind of young man he would like to have for a son-in-law. 
After a suitably time had passed, he broached the subject to 
the young fellow, who seemed to feel unworthy of such an 
honor, but eventually accepted the proposal, and became the 
affianced husband of the prime minister's daughter. 

When the news went abroad, of course, all the friends of 
the official came to his house to congratulate him on having 
secured such a brilliant match for his daughter. The villain 
had thus far kept out of danger, by being very watchful, when 
there was a dog about, but here was a danger that he had not 
reckoned on. The man, of whom the hare had spoken, might 
be among the number of the prime minister's friends, and if 
so, his disguise might be detected, but he comforted himself 
with the thought that that man might be dead, or that he 
might not be in town, or that even if he did detect the fraud, 
he would not be able to convince his future father-in-law of 
the fact. But he was wrong. That man was not dead, he 
was not out of town, and he did not fail to detect the fraud. 
Arriving at the gate of the minister's compound, he alighted 
from his sedan chair, and entered, but as he was approach- 
ing the open veranda, on which the prime minister was 
receiving the congratulations of the friends in company with 
the young man, he caught sight of that handsome young 
face. Instead of praising it, as all others had done, he 



turned about, and left the place immediately, without speak- 
ing a word. He had seen through the disguise. He had 
found out the fraud. He knew enough of human nature to 
be sure that the prime minister would laugh a1« any sugges- 
tion of the truth, but he was determined that his friend's 
daughter should be saved from such an awful fate. He was 
well aware of the fact that if a dog looked in the young man's 
face, the disguise would fall off, and so he made his plans 
accordingly. 

His first move was to procure some pieces of raw beef, and 
to wrap them in a handkerchief. His second was to order 
out his chair again, and proceed straight to the prime minis 
ter's house. Alighting at the gate, he did not imme- 
diately enter, but walking up and down, called to him all 
the dogs in the vicinity, by showing the pieces of beef. When 
he had about him a pack of twenty dogs or ijiore, all eager 
for the morsels in his hand, he quickly entered the minister's 
yard, and made his way toward the veranda, where the boy 
still sat. The villain heard them coming, and tried to get 
away, and hide in his room, but he was too late. In abject 
terror, he backed into a corner, and covered his face 
with his flowing skirts, while the minister looked on 
in amusement. But the man, who had detected him, did 
not pause. Still surrounded by the dogs, he approached the 
boy, and tore the covering from his face. Then was seen an 
awful sight. The dogs had beheld his face. It instantly 
began to grow out into the long snout of a wild boar. It 
grew black and loathsome. The clothing fell from him, and 
there, in place of a handsome youth stood a bristling boar 
gnashing his teeth. The dogs fell upon him, and after a 
bloody fight, brought him low. It is needless to say that the 
daughter of the minister was strangled, for the woman, that 
had been affianced to such a thing, could no longer live. 



THE LOYAL CROW. 

It happened about fifteen hundred years ago. Cho Ji, the 
fwentieth king of Silla, had just died without issue, and his 
nephew's son, Chi Da Ro, had been placed upon the throne. 
Not long before this, Buddhist monks had been s«nt from 
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China, at the request of the king of Silla, and of her neighbor, 
Pak Jay, on the west. These priests had come to exercise 
great influence in the affairs of government, and had free 
access to the palace, where they were treated as equals of 
the nobility. 

The young king often went out of the city to one, or another, 
of his numerous pleasure houses to spend the day in banquet- 
ing, and other forms of amusement. On the day of which 
we. are now speaking, he was seated in the wide open balcony 
of one of his favorite retreats, watching the slow graceful 
dancing, or rather posturing, of the dancing girls, when a 
great black crow fluttered down from the branches of an 
ancient pine, that shaded the summer house, and alighted 
on the railing of the balcony. No one would have paid any 
attention to it, had it not been for a sealed envelope, which 
it bore in its bill. The dancing ceased, and everyone looked 
to see what the bird would do. After cocking its head wisely 
this way, and that, it hopped down to the floor, walked 
directly up to the king, deposited the letter, and immedi- 
ately flew away. The king's astonishment was augmented, 
when, upon picking up the missive, he read upon the sealed 
cover, this enigmatical sentence: **If you open and read 
this letter, two people will die. If you do hot open it, one 
person will die." A long time, he had held it in his hand, 
turning it over and over, trying to imagine what it could 
mean, but it were surely better that one should die than 
two. So he thought, but the matter seemed of too grave 
importance to decide hastily. He called about him his 
attendants, who were the highest men of the kingdom, and 
showed them the letter. Their unanimous advice was to 
call the sooth-sayers, and ask them whether it would be 
best to open it. It was done, and when they had finished 
their mystic rites, they told the king that he had better 
open the letter. But it seemed so unreasonable to him 
that he should let two men die, when one would suffice, 
that he was about to destroy the letter without opening it, 
when the chief of the sooth-sayers came forward hastily, 
and said: **The one man referred to is Your Majesty, and 
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is it not better that two others should die, than that we 
should lose our gracious sovereign ?'* The surrounding nobles 
added their entreaties, and so, breaking the seal with reluc- 
tant hand, he read this startling message, **Let the king 
take his trustiest bow and sharpest arrow. Let him approach 
the private apartment of the queen, draw his arrow to the 
head, thrust open the door suddenly, and shoot in, without 
taking aim." There was no mistaking this. The king rose 
hastily, posted back to the city, and entered the palace by a 
side gate, so as not to attract attention. He walked straight 
toward the queen's pavilion, fitting the arrow to his bowstring 
as he went. He swiftly approached the window, signalled 
his attendant to open, the casement, and instantly the fatal 
arrow sped to its mark. In an instant more, he had followed 
the weapon, and there, beside the bewildered queen lay the body 
of the chief of the Buddhist priests, pierced to the heart. The 
scoundrel had taken advantage of the king's absence to attack 
his honor. Of course, the perfidy of the queen cost her her 
worthless life. She was strangled. So was fulfilled the 
prophecy of the crow's letter, that if it were opened, two 
should die. 
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GLIMPSES OF JAPANESE FOLK-LORE (?). 

ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 

IT WAS our good fortune, while we were living in Japan, to 
have our residence in an old and famous city called Mito. 
It is the centre of a district, interesting from geological, 
geographical, mythological, historical, political, social, intel- 
lectual and educational standpoints. We lived there almost four 
years; and were the only foreigners in a city of 25,000, a pro- 
vince of 1,000,000 inhabitants, and a radius of more than 
fifty miles. We appreciated this unusual privilege and 
opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with the peo- 
ple, who had not yet been seriously affected by the impact 
of the new ideas, manners, and customs. We were 
enabled to learn much about their inner life, their modes, 
not merely of expression, but also of thought, their super- 
stitions and beliefs, their hopes and aspirations. Some 
things, thus revealed, were unfortunately committed only to 
the treacherous memory, and have been lost; many were 
entrusted to more faithful note-book, and are, therefore, 
extant. All these notes, collected together, would form an 
exhausting, rather than an exhaustive, paper; some of them, 
herein gathered, in not a perfectly logical order, will afford 
some glimpses into Japanese folk-lore. 

The very name **Mito," meaning **water-door," reflects a 
tradition, probably once a geological fact, that in ancient 
times the ocean, which is now yyi miles eastward, extended 
up to the city, and that the mouth of the Naka River was 
there. This seems quite probable, inasmuch as Mito is sit- 
uated on the verge of one of the low-lying hills of the Tsu- 
kuba Mountain, and the land between it and the sea is very 
low and marshy. Another tradition bears out this idea; for 
the word **Tsukuba" is said to mean **built bank," and the 
mountain is reported to have been constructed by Izanagi 
and Izanami* as a bulwark against and the waves of the Paci- 



*The brother and sister (last of the gods), who, uniting in marriage, gave 
birth to the Japanese islands and to other gods and goddesses (cf. Jupitar 
and Juno). 
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he Ocean. Moreover, one day, while taking a sail on the 
Naka River. I was shown large numbers, in one place almost 
a **bed,'* of oyster shells in the banks of the river, about a 
mile up from the mouth. However the scattering shells 
may have come there, the bed showed no signs of artificial- 
ity. The boatman, an old man, knew in boyhood of their 
being there, and then heard from old men, stories of their 
having been there for a long time back. A young farmer, a 
fellow-passenger, for a short distance, bore similar testimony; 
and added that sea-shells are sometimes found in the fields, 
and huge rocks, like the present sea coast rocks, may be seen 
on the small hills, even as far up as opposite the city of Mito. 
These facts are all interesting, as they show the name 
**Mito" (**water-door") was the appropriate name of a place 
at the (then) mouth of the Naka River. Thus, traditions are 
oftentimes merely the chronicles of geology. 

Not long after our arrival in Mito, carpenters began to put 
up a row of one-story frame houses, directly east of our home. 
It scarcely pertains to folk-lore to consider the peculiar meth- 
ods of architecture; but it is surely the province of this paper 
to note the fact that, at the close of the day when the entire 
frame work was set up completed, the workmen shot an 
arrow to the north-west, to frighten away the devils from the 
new house. 

But this, evidently, is insufficient, and the devils, more- 
over, are persistent; so that it is found necessary to have 
yearly oni-yarai, (or devil-sweeping out). This ceremony 
comes at the time called setsnbun (about Feb. 15), when win- 
ter passes into spring. The Chinese New Year commences 
with the first new moon ofter the sun enters Aquarius, which 
is sometime between the 21st January and the 19th Febru- 
ary. This period seems to be fixed upon because it marks 
the time of the first indication of spring. The months being 
lunar, twelve are not sufficient to complete the year, and an 
intercalery is added, when necessary, causing the ensuing 
year to commence about twenty days later than the preced- 
ing. It may be briefly described by the following composi- 
tion written by one of my pupils in the High school a,t Mit.Q; 
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"There are people having various customs descending 
among themselves, but some of them are not only useless, 
but also laughable to us. I knew by newspaper, that, when 
Mr. Cleveland, present president of the United States, mar- 
ried with Miss Folsom, their friends threw to them old shoes 
and corn, in order to compliment their marriage; and it is a 
general custom of the United States. Our people also has 
many strange customs; I shall describe one rather funny than 
interesting. We always call the day which is the beginning 
of the New Year, setsubun. In the very evening of that day, 
suddenly loud cries are to be heard on all sides, at every 
house. They cry loudly, fuku wa ushi^ oni wa soto, again and 
again, throwing beans from their hands (into every nook and 
corner of the house). This is practiced only by boys or 
men; the girls and women would never do so. If I translate 
to English the strange expression, it is: 'Happiness within, 
devil(s) without,' Thus the beans are used to drive away 
devils. But I am sorry all happiness don't understand the 
invitation, and all devils don't fear the attack of the little 
beans. " 

One of the earliest objects to attract our attention, was a 
little shrine, about the size of an ordinary dog-kennel, in our 
next-door neighbor's yard. Similar shrines were observed in 
other yards, or at the intersections of roads, or along the 
road-side. Both their diminutiveness and frequency were 
noticeable; and from the latter fact, it was easily credible that 
they were shrines of the very popular rice-god {Inari Samd), 
He is the deification of a person named Uga, who is fabled 
to have first discovered and cultivated the rice plant; and he 
has the foxes for his messengers. The kitsune (fox), there- 
fore, figures extensively in Japanese fable and folk-lore, and 
is greatly dreaded by the superstitious common people, espec- 
ially because of his supposed powers of metamorphosis and 
witch-craft. A sleepless babe, for instance, as we were 
informed when we were lamenting the wakefulness of our own 
little one, is said to be bewitched by the foxes. 

In this connection, a tale concerning a temple to Inori 
Soma may not be improper or uninteresting. This temple is 
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located at a place called Kasama, about twelve miles west 
from Mito, and is very popular. The entrance to the temple 
is ** through an almost continuous archway of torii^ planted 
in the ground within a few inches of each other." These 
torii (each of which consists of a horizontal beam resting on 
two perpendicular beams (TT), and which always mark a 
Shinto temple), are set up in three consecutive series, with a 
short space between; and they number by series, respectively 
28, 52 and 60. These were presented by various persons, 
whose wooden ** cards" are attached. But it is the history 
of this temple which is so interesting. About forty or fifty 
years ago there lived in Kasama a merchant, whose place of 
business, from the fact that there was a walnut tree in the 
back yard, went by the name of Kurumi-ga (Walnut-house). 
Under this walnut tree was a little shrine to Inari Soma. 
One day a fire broke out in the vicinity, and many houses 
round abdut that store were burned; but the ** walnut-house ** 
escaped untouched. After the fire, a rumor spread abroad 
in Kasama, that during the conflagration, the God Inari was 
standing on the roof of the house, and driving away the fire. 
Through belief in this rumor, a small temple was built on 
the spot, and became the common possession of the neigh- 
bors. Gradually its fame spread to other countries and prov- 
inces, so that the worshipers became more and more numer- 
ous, and the contributions more and more abundant; and in 
six or seven years a new and elegant temple was completed, 
and given the name of Kummi-Inori. 

The subjegt of fox-myths, and also that of badger-myths, 
would be an interesting one to pursue further; but, as such 
tales are practically innumerable, they must be left till 
another time, when they can, perhaps, be treated in a sepa- 
rate paper. 

In the city of Mito are, of course, a number of temples 
fShinto and Buddhist), where may be seen numerous mani- 
festations of ignorance and superstition. One shrine is sacred 
to the god of strength, who is represented by a huge, ugly 
wooden statue. To him sick and weak persons make offer- 
ings of their hair; or to gain strength of limb, hang up in 
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front of the shrine waraji (straw sandals), of many sizes, but 
usually very large. The degree of strength to be received, 
depends, I believe, on the size of the sandals offered to the 
deity. 

At another shrine, a more peculiar form of offering is 
made. Wooden, stone, or paper tablets, engraved or 
inscribed with the character me (**eye"), are hung up. On 
some of the tablets, the character, **writ large," appears 
only once; on others, it is written smaller, and perhaps a 
hundred times. This is considered an efficacious cure for 
sore eyes, with which distemper the Japanese, as a people, 
are grievously afflicted. Another remedy for the same dis- 
ease is used on Buddha's birthday, and consists of amacha 
(**sweet-tea"), made purposely for that occasion. With this 
special infusion of tea, the afflicted ones, both in private 
houses and in temples, bathe, first the wooden image of 
Buddha, and then apply the same process to their own eyes. 
The most frequent custom, however, is to rub the eyes of the 
image of Binzum, a Buddhist saint, called the helper of the 
sick,, and then rub their own eyes. 

At another place, I saw a practice, which, naturally, might 
lead to more certain cure. It was at the sea-shore, near a 
temple sacred to Suijin, the god of water. At the base of 
the hill, on which the temple is situated, is a spring, from 
which a rivulet flows to the ocean. In a place at the side 
of the rivulet, a platform has been built, shaded by a roof; 
and on the platform, several men and women were lying at 
full length, and were bathing their eyes with the flowing 
water. Sometimes they would hold their eyes in the water 
for a long time, and occasionally would submerge the entire 
face. Now, it is indisputable that cold water is an admir- 
able medicine for sore eyes; but that particular rivulet is 
a famous resort, because, as I was informed, its water, 
springing from the shrine of Suijin, is more efficacious than 
ordinary cold water. 

In the city of Toko, the municipal government hasrecently 
taken the control of cemeteries into its own hands. 

Inasmuch as grave-yards are, or have been, maintained 
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chiefly in connection with temples, here is now a natural 
transition to funeral ceremonies and burial writes. I had 
once the privilege of attending a funeral conducted accord- 
ing to Buddhist rites. The younger of two brothers, named 
Otaka, silk merchants of Mito, died suddenly from apo- 
plexy. On the following day, I received the announcement 
of his death in a note, which, from its appearance, I should 
not have judged to be anything of special importance. It 
was written on common cheap papier; and was about as 
small as it could possibly be. It was then folded over and 
over in Japanese style; and, without an envelope, was 
addressed to me on the outside of the last fold. The 
superscription was as follows: '*(To) Kuremento Sama (from) 
Otaka Origemon"; and in this address, his name was writ- 
ten with smaller characters than my own. The note read 
as follows: 

**I beg to inform you that my younger brother, Taijiro, 
could not recover from his long (?) sickness, and died this 
morning at daybreak. The funeral will take place to-mor- 
row, the eleventh, at six o'clock in the afternoon, at the 
Gion temple; and his body will be buried there. Tenth 
month, tenth day.** 

Upon inquiring what it was proper for me to do, I 
learned that it was, of course, best for me to attend the 
funeral; but, if I could not go, I might send a present, 
such as a box of cake or of candy. As I could not quite 
bring myself to the idea of sending a present on such a 
sad occasion, I preferred to indicate our sympathy by my 
presence. Therefore, I asked one of the High School 
teachers to accompany me, in order that I might do and 
say everything in a" manner perfectly in accord with the 
native customs; and with him, I reached the house of mourn- 
ing at just about six o'clock. 

As is usually the case in Japan, the merchant and his 
family live either over, or back of the store; and in this 
case the whole establishment was lighted up, so that it 
seemed as if a wedding rather than a funeral was to take 
place. It may be that the deep darkness of the streets, 
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through which we had passed on our way to the place, 
made the brightness seem more intense than it really was. 
But there were not wanting other circumstances indicative 
of rejoicing rather than of mourning. In front of the place 
a large number of people, carrying each one a lantern 
stamped with his own name, were pleasantly conversing; 
while the store itself was actually crowded with men smoking 
and chatting; and the noise of the preparations was a real 
hubbub. The only particular sign of sadness^ which I had 
noticed, was in front of a relative's store near by, where 
incense was kept burning on a low table. lu fact, the Stoic- 
ism of the Japanese, in the midst of disappointment and sor- 
row, is a striking characteristic. They endure afflictions of 
all kinds with the utmost stolidity; and very often, they will 
display excessive levity in the midst of death. Their nature 
seems to be a strange blending of Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism. They know nothing of the **rush," and worry of West- 
ern life; they are ever light-hearted and vivacious; their 
chief motto appears to be **let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die." They are fatalists; and having no 
belief in a future life, they live for this life. But when the 
hour of death comes, they become Stoics, and seldom betray 
any emotion. The spirit of the old samurai has not yet died 
out; that spirit, by which a man, condemned to death, could 
disembowel himself without a sign of pain. Both Epicurus 
and Cato could have had no better disciples than the Japan- 
see. 

But to return to my narrative. I entered the store, knd 
with a profound bow, handed my card to the clerk, who 
seemed to be in charge of that part of the ceremony. My 
card was received with an obeisance, and my name was then 
entered in a large record book, especially made for that pur- 
pose. This book is, in the main, like a merchant's ledger, 
except that the top and bottom are reversed, and the writing, 
like our own style, is from left to right. The names of all 
persons in attendance at the funeral, are entered in that 
book; and afterwards, the thanks of the family are returned 
to each one. As in this instance, the family is one of the first 
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of Mito, I shall not endeavor to make a guess at the number 
of callers, who must have been **legion." This book is care- 
fully put away in the godown, and sacredly kept by the family 
of the deceased. 

After 1 had presented my card, I retired outside to await 
the starting of the funeral procession. Inasmuch as time 
does not hang heavily on the hands of the Japanese, the pre- 
parations were so deliberate that one hour passed away. 
During that interval, a Buddhist priest came out, and prob- 
ably to the temple, to complete the preparations there. 
When the procession formed, in the very van, a man carried 
a long, red silk banner, attached to a pole, and inscribed with 
the name of the deceased. (The poor people use cotton, or 
no banner at all). Next, a man carried a little wooden shrine 
about the size of a small dog-kennel, to be placed near the 
grave. Then, behind a man with a round wooden pillar, to 
be set up at the grave, came four men, carrying the bier. 
They were attended by four men, who carried ^ach a large 
lantern with a roof over it. The bier was a long, rectangular 
pine box, covered with white cloth, and surmounted by a 
roof, from which hung, here and there, triangular bags 
of beans or rice. The corpse, dressed in its best silk robes, 
was in a lying posture, as in America. (In the Shinto cere- 
mony, which I witnessed at Nikko, the corpse is in the Japan- 
ese sitting posture, and the bier is shaped accordingly). 

When this part of the procession had formed, it proceeded 
a few rods down the street and halted. The guests, there- 
upon, took position in a line on each side of the road, and set 
their lanterns on the ground at their feet. Then the male 
members of the bereaved family, and the near male relatives, 
came out to perform a curious ceremony. First, the little 
seven-year-old son of the deceased was led out by two ser- 
vants, who kept hold of his hands; then the elder brother, 
v/ith his little boy, and afterwards the cousins and other rel- 
atives came out, attended by servants to carry lanterns. Thus 
they proceeded, down the right side of the street, and up the 
left side; and stopped every few paces to bow to the assem- 
bled guests, who returned the salutations. In this ceremony 



the women, including the mother, wife, daughter, sister, and 
sister-in-law of the deceased, took no part; but, arrayed in 
white silk robes and a white cotton hood, looked on from the 
store. Just at the time of that ceremony, the moon had 
risen well above the opposite houses, and, adding her silver 
beams to the light of the lanterns, made a very wierd and 
beautiful scene. But to me the most affecting sight was that 
of the fatherless little boy, who, with hands lifted to reach 
the hands of the two servants, passed along and bowed his 
thanks to the friends who had gathered to pay their last 
respects to the deceased. When this ceremony was finished, 
those who had performed it took their places next in the 
procession; and behind them the guests fell into line accord- 
ing to convenience. But in the funeral procession, and in 
the rites which followed at the temple, no place was found 
for the women of the family, not even for his own wife and 
daughter, or his own mother and sister. 

The temple at which the rites were performed is not far 
distant from the residence of the deceased. It is called the 
Gion temple, and belongs to a branch of the Zen sect of 
the Buddhism. This sect was founded in China in the Sixth 
century by the Indian Daruma, and was introduced into 
Japan in the Thirteenth century. **'Look carefully within, 
and there you will find the Buddha,' is the sum of their creed; 
and the Buddhaship is held by them to be freedom from the 
influence of matter, and from thought." This temple is one 
of the few spared by the Mito prince, who, in their zeal for 
Confucianism, almost entirely banished Buddhism from their 
principality. It is especially famous, because at one time it 
had a Chinaman named Shinsyetsu, for its priest. He was 
among the learned refugees who fled from China, when in 
the Seventeenth century the native dynasty was overthrown 
by the Tartars. And, as the Greek scholars who fled from 
Constantinople, when it was captured by the Turks, started 
in other parts of Europe the Renaissance^ so these Chinese 
scholars^roduced in Japan a ''revival of learning." Two of 
them came to Mito; one to be the instructor of the Prince; 
the other to be the priest of the Gion temple. When the 
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latter died in 1696, or 1697, he was buried in the precincts of 
that temple, where I had the privilege of seeing his sepulcher, 
and several interesting relics, some of which are claimed to 
be about 1,000 years old. 

At this old temple, the funeral rites of our native friend 
were performed. The bier was set on wooden ** horses " just 
above the entrance stairs in the corridor; and just beyond 
that, stood the red silk banner. Next on the edge of the cen- 
tral matted room, was an altar (?), containing dishes of food, 
vases of flowers, and other articles which I could not distin- 
guish. On both sides of this room were two matted rooms, 
in one of which were the relatives, and in the dther the 
especially invited guests. From both sides, they sat facing 
the central room. I was wondering whether I might go in or 
not, when one of the clerks came out and invited me to 
enter. So my companion and myself were escorted among 
the other guests, and sat down on the matted floor. Much 
to my disappointment, however, my location in the room was 
such that I could not see all the ceremony; but, though I 
cannot give a precise account, I shall try to write what I 
could understand. 

At the opening of the service, a priest beat a bell and a 
drum a few times each; and then the four or five priests alto- 
gether began the ** litany." This was interspersed with the 
beating of the tnokugyo, which literally, means ** wooden 
fish," and is a kind of rattle; and with the waving of the hosu, 
a kind of wand with a tassal attached. Then the priest of 
the Gion temple knelt down before the above mentioned 
** altar," and repeated a prayer; after which he took a pap6r 
of incense from his bosom, and laid it upon a small, low 
table in front of the ** altar." From this paper with his 
right hand he took a pinch of incense, and burned it in the 
little charcoal fire. After doing this two or three times, he 
made a profound bow and retired. Then the elder brother, 
with his own little son, and the son of the deceased, each with 
clasped hands, bowed before the *' altar," and in like manner 
burned incense. When the relatives had in turn all burned 
incense, the guests, at first singly, but afterwards pell-mell. 
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did likewise. I had been asked to lead the guests in that 
rite, and politely declined; but my companion entered the 
last band of guests, and performed the ceremony. As each 
person arose, after burning the incense, the relatives, by a 
profound bow, indicated their appreciation and thanks. Dur- 
ing this ceremony, the priests were monotonously chanting a 
Sanscript hymn; and at its conclusion, the guests dispersed. 

I did not, therefore, see the interment; but I was informed 
that there is no special ceremony, except incense-burning and 
prayer. The grave is ordinarily eight feet deep; and the 
corpse is buried with its head in any direction except the 
North, whence comes the cold. I do not know whether in 
this particular instance it is So or not; but formerly it was a 
pretty general custom (Buddhist in origin), wHen the hus- 
band died first, at that same time to prepare for the widow's 
burial ! In the case of those rich enough to have two sepul- 
chers, both were made at the time of the husband's death. 
If, as was often the case, the couple were to be buried in 
one grave, one stone was sufficient. In that case, the Budd- 
hist posthumous names of both were inscribed side by side, 
on the one stone. In all cases, whether there were two mon^ 
uments, or only one, the widow's name was also carved, and 
colored with red ink; and, when she also died, the red ink 
was erased. One day, as I was passing through a Buddhist 
graveyard, I saw, without going at all out of my way, half a 
dozen illustrations of this custom, which was said to be a 
sign (but not infallible !) that the widow would not marry 
again. 

Thus, with several digressions, I have tried to tell the 
story of the burial of the younger Otaka at the age of thirty- 
eight. Often during the ceremonies I thought of Sir John 
Moore, buried 

"By the struggling moon-beam*s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. " 

But at the midnight burial of the English general at Corunna, 

was one of war's contingencies; while in Mito, by the order 

of Prince Rekko, the evening is the regular time for burial 

rites. 
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During a visit to the family burial ground of the MitO 
princes, I observed a few curious things: Each monument 
rests upon the back of a tortoise, which, according to Chinese 
ideas, is a symbol of long life. Below the sepulchre of Mft- 
sukuni, is a smaller tomb, which he had constructed for him- 
self before his death. He called it Bairisensei no haka (**The 
plum-village teacher's tomb"), and for it, himself wrote an 
inscription, which, abounding in quaint Japanese conceits, 
may be worth transcribing here: 

**The teacher {sense f) is a native of Mito, Hitachi. His 
eldest son was feeble; and his eldest brother died young; so 
that he alone waited on his father in a respectful and obedi- 
ent manner. As for his character, he is neither stubborn nor 
obstinate. Although he venerates Shintoism and Confucian- 
ism, yet he is wont to criticize them; and, although he is an 
intelligeirt student of Buddhism and Taoism, still he often 
assaults them. He likes guests, so that his gate is cr-owded 
as a market place. In his leisure, he reads books, but does 
not require that they should be (perfectly) understood. 
Even pleasure does not gratify him; and grief does not trou- 
ble him. In the eve of the moon, and in the morn of flowers, 
taking the wine-cup, he indulges his appetite; singing 
poems, he humours his taste. The nice music, the beautiful 
female, the rich food, are not liked by him; the elegant man- 
sion and rare furniture are not his aim; he is content with 
either affluence or indigence. 

**From his youth, he intended to write a (Japanese) history: 
but, as reference books were scanty, he first sought for, and 
bought them. Even a novel or a narrative was carefully read. 
The aim was to present the true facts, and to exclude doubt- 
ful matters. Having declared for the real Imperij^l line, and 
having criticized ancient 'loyal subjects,* he naturally formed 
original opinions. 

**In 1690, he *asked for his skeleton* (that is, resigned). 
Before this, he had adopted his nephew, had made him the 
heir; and he now consigned all the dominion to him. In 
such a way, the long-cherished object was fulfilled. After 
a while, he returned to his village; and, by his father's tomb 



On Mount Zuiryu, buried all his old official robes, and built a 
monument, called 'the plum village teacher's tomb.* Ah ! 
Here his spirit is to rest eternally! But his body is to be 
cast where it is destined; if in the water, it is to be given to 
fishes and turtles; if on a mountain, it is to be fed to fowls 
and beasts. Hence, there is no use even of *the spade of 
Riurei.** The stanza says: 'Though the moon hides in the 
clouds of Zuiryu, yet its light remains for a moment on the 
peak of Nishiyama. The person who built this tomb, and 
wrote this incription, is Minamoto no Mitsukuni, Shiryu." 

It is also quite a common practice to spread an awning on 
a frame work over fresh graves, and to hang from the awning, 
three-cornered bags of sweet perfumes; but I have not been 
able to learn the reason, or meaning of this. 

* 'Burial'* may not naturally suggest "bridal;** but we pass 
now to a few words about a bride. The teachers and officers 
of the High School were all invited, one afternoon, to the 
house of the Principal, to be introduced to his wife, to whom 
he had been privately married for some time. They met first 
at the school, and proceeded together to the Principal's 
house. While we were waiting for the bride to come in (prob- 
ably she was busy with her toilet!), we were served to tea 
and oranges. Finally, the blushing bride entered, and sat 
upon a mat at the side of her lord, who introduced her first 
to the entire company, and then to each one separately. The 
ceremony of introduction consisted merely in bowing the head 
to the floor. Then, the poor girl, who was rather pretty and 
shy, and about seventeen years of age, had to sit there, and 
be stared at by the whole company! She never opened her 
mouth to utter one syllable, while we were there. After a 
few minutes, all, except the bride ^ repaired to a restaurant, to 
continue the celebration. Here the usual eating, drinking 
and dancing were carried on to a late hour: the dancing-girls 



♦Riurei was a famous Chinese scholar, who was attached to the doctrines 
of Laotse, and liked todnnk wine. He once said: "When I die, I shall not 
need any funeral, only a spade will do, which will dig up the ' earth in the 
place, where I may fall." Inasmuch as Mitsukuni^s body was to be given, 
either "to fishes and turtles," or "to fowls and beasts," there was no need 
even of Riurei's spade to dig him a grave. 
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sang a wedding-song; and two of the teachers, composed each 
a short poem in honor of the event. The bride surely was to 
be only a ''silent partner." 

In some parts of Japan, by the way, in choosing a wife, 
there is a curious custom, which reminds one of the Rape of 
the Sabine Women. When a man set his affections on a girl, 
he seizes her in some public thoroughfare, and carries her off 
to his house. Spectators are then excepted to report the cir- 
cumstance to the girl's parents, or near relatives. If the 
match is not satisfactory, the girl is brought home at once; 
but, if it proves agreeable, the parents take a sho (about a 
quart and a half) of rice, and present it to the futu|;e hus- 
band. Another queer custom is, that of smearing^ with ink, 
the face of the bridegroom, when he is on the way to the 
house of the bride. 

When a new bridge, completed over the Naka river, was 
formally ''opened," the first to cross it were three couples, 
the oldest that could be found in that vicinity. - 

I doubt not that you are all familiar with the fact that Jap- 
anese cats have their "tails cut short;" and I am informed 
by a friend, that the practice probably originated in the sup- 
erstition, that cats, as well as foxes and badgers, had power 
of bewitching people. Clipping their tails, therefore, began 
as an attempt to abbreviate or destroy their uncanny nature, 
and then grew into a settled practice. 

The two hundred and tenth and the two hundred and twen- 
tieth days of the year, according to the moon-calender, are days 
feared by all the common people, especially by farmers, as 
times when severe storms are sure to prevail. We observed 
that these storms arrived with considerable regularity on 
those days, which come the last of August and ' the first of 
September. 

One evening, when we were greeted by an alarm of fire, 
which, in a Japanese town, is extraordinarily destructive, I 
traced up the conflagration, and found that it was in the rear 
of the store af a friend. My cook also went, and, fearing 
that I might not understand the native custom, performed 
my duty for me. This consisted in leaving my card with 
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my compliments at Mr. Koizumi's office. My name was then 
registered in a book; and a few days after one of the men 
came to thank me. The original idea of this custom was, 
that in such a way I could indicate that I had called to offer 
my assistance, but that, as too many helpers would be less 
of an aid than a hindrance, had returned to my home ! 

Another evening, we were startled by a neighbor who 
called in at the window: '* (9 Tenki San wo goran nasiT^ 
(Look at the moon.) Looking out the window we saw a 
magnificent spectacle. 

The moon was the bright center of a large circle of dim, 
white light, and from the moon were streaming forth four 
wide radii of bright white light, with spots and streaks of 
red. Never before or since have I ' seen such a clear and 
glorious halo of the moon, and I wonder whether the humid- 
ity of the Japanese atmosphere may not have assisted in mak- 
ing the spectacle unusually clear and magnificent. 

When I went outside, at the call of our neighbor, he excit- 
edly pointed out the striking features, such as the four 
streams of light, forming a cross, and the spots of red light, 
and seemed greatly worked up over the appearance. He 
knew of the cross as the symbol of Christianity, and of red 
as the color of blood, and he seemed to think that the phe- 
nomenon was a miraculous sign, perhaps, of Christ's coming. 
He was by no means an educated man, or a believer in Chris- 
tianity; he was in fact, an ignorant a wicked old ** heathen." 
Being extremely superstitious, he was considerably fright- 
ened, and, if one had been inclined to play on his fears, 
would have been a good subject for *' conversion." As he 
turned to leave, he raised his hands, and bowed his head in 
the attitude of prayer. 

There were many who were inclined to connect the phe- 
nomenon with Christianity; some said that it was a sign to 
accept, others claimed it as a sign to drive out that religion. 
But most of those ignorant of its scientific aspects, looked 
upon it, apart from religious connections, as a sign of im- 
pending misfortune. This opinion must have spread; for the 
local paper, a day or two later, took occasion to state, on the 
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authority of one of the High School teachers, that such an 
idea was a great mistake. 

Naturally, this query arises, <'May the cross which Con- 
stantine is said to have seen in the sky, have been some such 
phenomenon as this ? '* 

It may not be out of place at this point to insert a para- 
graph of brief expressions, beliefs and proverbs, such as: 
"To kill one ant is the same as to kill a thousand priests." 
" A doctor does not keep himself well.*' ** A new body every 
year," was the teaching of Japanese physiology. A poetical 
way of expressing '*to sleep," is **to row the night boats of 
the White river." {^^ Shirakawa no yo-buue wo Kogn^^ With 
the Japanese the left was the side of honor; for the right 
hand, which does the hard work, is the servant, while the 
left hand, which does but little work, is the master. This is, 
of course, in accord with their old feudal ideas concerning 
the dignity of labor. *'To ask for one's skeleton." '*To 
resign." 

In conclusion, is presented a student's translation of a Jap- 
anese story called, **The Unselfish Neighbors," which seems 
to be a counterpart of an English poem entitled, *'The Two 
Brothers." The poem tells of Soul and Simon, each of 
whom in thoughtfulness of the other, in the secrecy of the 
night gave from his own sheaves of grain, 

"To swell his brother's store," 

but the next morning, of course, had the same number of 

sheaves as before. The Japanese version runs as follows: 

<<Not far from Kanagawa stood a small village, the chief 

industry of whose people was agriculture. There, near a 
shrine dedicated to a God, were two cottages, in which lived 
two men, Gombei and Hachibei. These neighbors owned a 
field, which they cultivated in common, and from which at 
harvest time each carried home one-half of the crop. 

• *'One night, before the harvest, when Hachibei lay upon 
his solitary couch (for he was unmarried, and lived alone), 
he counted up his gains,. Comparing his own with his 
neighbor's lot, he said to himself, * As Gombei has a wife and 
seven children, he surely needs more than I. Yet we share 
equally; that is not my wish. I will go down to the field aad 
add to his sheaves from mine." 
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**Now, Gombei, on his part, when he lay down on his bed 
that same night, thought upon his dear friend, and said: 
* While I dwell happy with my wife and children, he has no 
relation, and no friend but me, and at night he has to sleep 
upon his lone and cold bed. Yet we share alike; that is not 
exactly as I wish. I will go to our friends to add to his 
sheaves from mine.* They thus acted similarly, but at a 
different time of night. 

"The next morning, when they went to their day*s labor, 
to their great astonishment, the neighbors found their stacks 
the same as before. That evening, when Gombei hurried to 
the field to add more sheaves to Hachibei's pile before Hach- 
ibei should arrive, found the latter already there adding to 
his sheaves. He could say nothing, but ran and embraced 
his friend, while big tears ran down his cheeks. Finally, 
grasping Hachibei's hand, Gombei uttered the prayer: ' May 
the eight million gods (all the gods) bless you.* *' 

This, and other studies in comparative folk-lore teach us, 
that human nature is much the same the whole world over, 
and that the Oriental and the Occidental alike, have kind 
hearts. All men are brothers. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF UNCLE REMUS' TAR BABY IN 

JAPAN. 

REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 

THE TAR BABY is a great figure in the fairy tales of the 
negroes' in the Southern* States, the West Indies, and 
South America. Both the rabbit and the spider get their 
paws and head fast, in cuffing or boxing the ears of the 
Tar Baby. In America, the creature is made of the blackest 
and stickiest substances known. 

In Japan, however, the Tar Baby is an entirely different 
shape and form. A little red-headed imp takes its place. 

Going into a toy-shop, one day, on Ginza (Silver Mint) 
Street, in Tokio, and looking around at the well-loaded 
shelves, filled with gay dolls, I found one corner crowded 
with all sorts of Buddhist images and idols. Here were, not 
only prettily carved wooden images, which Buddhist people 
carried round in their bags, when travelling, or, which the 
soldiers stuck in the lining of their caps as charms, or peo- 
ple wore over their breasts as amulets; but there was a row 
of demons, also. 

Here were long-nosed mountain sprites, flying imps of the 
air, demons with flames of fire, curling round them, and 
every kind of hieous creature, that a diseased imagination 
could conjure up. Very funny was the row of imps of pure 
Japanese creation called oni. These mischievous little fel- 
lows, whidh are given to pranks and capers, more than to 
vicious malignity, have three toes, as many fingers, two short 
horns on their foreheads, tusks of moderate length, and very 
ugly, comical faces. Among these, I found a very amusing 
specimen, with a coal-black skin, blue hands ajid feet, and 
tusks that were gilt and knobbed. He had nothing on 
except a kind of a wide belt, or waist-cloth, of mottled 
tiger-skin. But the crowning part of him was his hair. 
This was made of copper wire, coiled and curled in the 
most curious way, full of kinks and snarls, so that to touch 
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it was to get your fingers fast in it, while, if caught by any 
part of your clothing, it would stick like a burr. 

This is the creature called, in Japan, Agurimara, which 
is very probably the original of Uncle Remus* Tar Baby. 
How the ancestors of the negro got hold of the idea, we 
cannot certainly tell, but in those fairy tales, called Jata- 
kas, it is found, and has been, for many centuries, told as 
happening to Buddha, when he was a young prince, living 
in India. Professor Jacobs, in his * 'Indian Fairy Tales,'* 
has given the full translation into English, and this 3ame 
story has been told all over Asia. It was very probably 
carried into Africa by the Buddhist missionaries, who went 
out hundred of years before the the birth of Christ, and 
preached what was the gospel, according to Buddha, to the 
people in the Dark Continent. From the Dark Continent, 
the poor negroes, who were kidnapped as slaves, and 
brought over to work the tobacco, sugar, and cotton plan- 
tations of America, brought it across the Atlantic. It may 
be, that amid the horrors of the middle passage in the slave 
ships, the fathers and mothers beguiled the time telling the 
story of the Tar Baby, which is probably nothing less than 
the o!d story of the Demon with the Matted Hair, adapted to 
African folks and circumstances. The story is this: 

**When the Prince of the Five Weapons, sword, spear, bow, 
axe, and shield, was on his way from his home to Benares, 
for his education, he had to pass through a deep, dark forest. 
He was warned by the young men that there was a demon in 
the woods, named Angulimala. He was as tall as a palm tree, 
with a head the size of a badger, eyes big as saucers, with 
two tusks, knobbed and bulbed all over, with the face of a 
'hawk, with a mottled belly, and with blue hands and feet. 

**But, despite the warning, the brave prince, who was as 
fearless as a maned lion, shot poisoned arrows from his "bow 
at the monster; but to his surprise, all the arrows, fifty in 
number, stuck in the demon's matted hair, and the demon 
only snapped them off and trod on them. When he struck him 
with his sword, thirty-three inches long, the sword stuck fast. 
Lunging at him with his spear, that got entangled in the hair; 
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and when he struck at the demon with the club, that adhered 
also. Then the lion-hearted prince shouted, and threatened, 
and struck the demon with the right hand, but he could not 
withdraw it; then, striking with his left, it also stuck fast. 
Butting at him with his head, his head was fastened to the 
demon, and when he kicked with both feet, they also were 
fastened. 

'^Nevertheless, although he was caught and held fast in five 
places, he had no fear, and was not even nervous, whereat 
the demon greatly wondered, and, admiring the courage o^ 
the young man, asked why it was. Then the prince said to 
him: *I can die but once. In my body is a thunderbolt, 
which is bad for your digestion, if you should eat me. This 
is why I fear nothing.' 

'*The prince meant by the weapon inside his body the 
power of knowledge; but the demon did not know to what 
he referred, and so he was frightened, and set the prince free. 
Then the prince, who was no other than Buddha, talked to 
the demon, and preached to him, begging him to repent, and 
threatening dire punishment if he did not mend his ways. 
The demon was converted, and became virtuous and gave up 
his vile ways. Then the Prince, of the Five Weapons wen^ 
on to Benares, and began that course of life which made him 
the Light of Asia. When, afterwards, Buddha told the story, 
he said: 'At that time Angulimala was the demon, but the 
Prince of the Five Weapons was I, myself.' " 

Now, we know that the Buddhist fairy tales, which tell us 
so much about the birds, beasts, reptiles, fishes, and every 
sort of animal, were carried afar to the four points of the com- 
pass. Buddhist . missionaries, sailors, travellers, pilgrims, 
told them eastward, in Burmah, Siam, China, Corea and 
Japan; southward, in farther India and Africa; westward, in 
Europe. 

When this story of the Demon of the Matted Hair got into 
Africa among the negroes, who have fine woolly hair, which, 
not being long and coarse, does not suggest the same idea 
of mattedness, as that of an unkempt Aryan shock of hair, 
it is more than probable that something was invented, which 
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would make one think more easily of the demon, whose 
hair would hold whatever touched it. Besides, the Bud- 
hist missionaries, who first told the story, or the negroes, 
who handed it down, would not be likely to make out the negro 
as a demon, for the demon must, naturally, be different from 
the saint. Either, he must be of some other color, or, if 
black, must have some adhesive power. Judging by analogy, 
and the changes which the Buddhist stories underwent in 
other countries, it is quite likely that the Demon of the Mat- 
ted Hair was transformed into a tar baby, which had power 
to hold whatever struck, or was knocked against it. 

How the story of the Demon of the Matted Hair is told in 
China or Corea. or in cold Mongolia or Thibet, we do not 
know; but in Japan, all demons, whether spoken of by Budd- 
hist, or by Christian misionaries, or told of in the Shinto or 
native religion, take the form of the Japanese oni. So, in the 
toy which we bought in Tokio, we find all the points of des- 
cription in the original Sanscrit story, represented, but modi- 
fied, according to the requirements of Japanese art, just as the 
Eternal Buddha, of Ayran incarnation has, when in a Kioto 
or Kamakura statue, unmistakable Mongolian features and cos- 
tume. In the demon, the blue hands and feet are there with 
their deficiency of fingers and toes. Instead of the mottled 
belly, is the spotted leopard skin. The eyes, as big as 
saucers, are kept proportionately large and glaring. The 
tusks are knobbed and bulbed. The nose is sharp and hawk- 
like. 

But the triumph of the image-maker's art is in the hair. 
This was the characteristic which struck my attention at 
once, and in those many-threaded, kinky coils, well snarled 
up, was the ingenious representation of the original demon's 
matted hair. Woe to the poodle dog or rabbit, on whose 
fur the toy might fall. No burdock, rubbed into a darkey's 
wool, would be snarled up more hopelessly. 

How far the Japanese story, when told on the streets, 
under the awnings of matting, differs from the original Sans- 
crit version, I cannot tell; for though I heard many of those 
fairy tales told in India, and greatly altered in their telling 
to suit German, French and American children, and equally 
as much altered to suit Japanese life and surroundings, I 
never happened to hear, publicly told, this story of Buddha's 
encounter with the sticky-headed demon. 
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MODERN MEXICAN WITCHCRAFT. 

BY A. T. GRAYBILL. 

MANY of the Mexican people of the lower class live in 
dread of witches. They believe that they have power 
to bring upon them all sorts of calamities, in body, mind and 
estate. When the calamity is once brought, only a witch 
can remove it. A few weeks ago, a representative man of 
the masses, of sixty years, told me the following, in the pres- 
ence of others, who indicated that anyone who would doubt 
the statement could only deserve the compassion of the bet- 
ter informed, for his ignorance. Said he, *'Iwas waiting one 
night, on a sick friend,** giving name and place; «• at about 
nine o'clock, two lights, like sky rockets, were seen to ascend 
obliquely from the earth. We said at once, 'there are the 
witches, and something will happen to-night to this family.* 
That night a wart began to grow on the nose of one of the 
women. It grew until it became almost as long as a turkey 
snout, and looked very much like one. After a while a witch 
came, and said to its victim: ' I will take it off for so much.* 
The contract was made, and in a few weeks it disappeared.'* 

** A friend of mine,*' said he, giving name and place, "suf- 
fered with a pain in his stomach. He knew that he was 
bewitched, and was pretty sure that a witch, who was his 
neighbor, had done it, for she had a spite at him. He suffered 
for two months, and was given up to die. At last the witch came 
and said: *go and drink of a certain spring, all that you can, 
and you will get well.* He did so, and threw up a bunch of 
fish bones. He had eaten no fish. In a short time he was 
well. 

** There are witches up in the Sierra Madre, especially 

about Gehena, who, when they wish to take vengeance on 

men who have treated them badly, wait until they go to a 

fandangoes; they then suddenly turn them into donkeys, and 
they immediately break away from the dance, braying hid- 
eously. The witches allow them to remain in their donkey- 
shapes until their vengeance is satisfied, and then turn them 
back into their wonted bodies and personalities. ** 
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''Only lately," said he, **a friend of mine,** calling his 
name, **had sojourned up in Gehena, and proved unfaithful 
to a woman, who happened to be a witch. When she knew 1^ 
that he was leaving her, having started on his way, she made 
him climb to the top of a very tall tree, where no one would 
dare to climb, and there sing some love song that he had 
never heard before, nor could he sing at all in his normal 
state.** 

**The witches of the Pamie Indians in these Sierra regions 
have the power to transform themselves into different ani- 
mals. My friend killed a goat, and hung the meat up in a 
shed. A coyote was seen running off with a piece of it, and 
getting out of sight of the house, was seen by others, whom 
the coyote did not see, to change into a Pami Indian woman 
and go her way, with her meat." 

**The wizards among these Pamis have marvelous control 
over wild horses. They make a circle on the ground of dust 
or ashes, rush the wildest herd into it, and there run them 
around and around to lasso them, but not a horse will cross 
the line to escape.*' 
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SOME EGYPTIAN LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Related by Isaac Ben Yacar, a native of £g>pt, and for nine years a drago- 
man on the Nile, speaking seven modem languages. 

A Lucky Gallows. There is, in one quarter of Cairo, an 
arch or doorway, from which people were hung in former 
times. Many persons pass by, and it is commonly believed 
that diseases may be cured by going there, and obtaining a 
bunch of hair, a button, or some such article that has been 
suspended from the arch, or by obtaining from a Dairvish 
who stands near by, some water which has remained in the 
flasks of pilgrims from Mecca, which has been poured upon 
the gallows, and allowed to drip from it. Relief may also be 
obtained simply by leaning against the arch. 

The Imprisoned Guides. There is a curious tradition 
current among the Egyptian guides, of one of their number, 
who lies imprisoned (Like Rameses in Stone, says Mr. Ben - 
Yakar) on Mount Sinai. The story is told in this fashion. 
Some strange travelers hired guides to take them up Mount 
Sinai. When they had ascended some distance up the moun- 
tain, they came to a cave blocked by a huge stone. The trav- 
elers took a certain powder from a sack, and burned it in a 
brazier. When the smoke arose, the stone at the entrance of 
the cave slowly ascended, until the entire party was able to 
enter the cave, which abounded in rich treasure. After the 
journey was at an end, one of the guides begged the strange 
travelers to give him, as a part of his wages, a little of the 
magic powder. He finally obtained some of it, and immedi- 
ately returned to the mountain, seeking to gain an entrance 
to the treasure-cavern, by means similar to that used by the 
travelers. When the incense was burned, and the smoke 
arose, the stone ascended as before, and the guide* entered 
the cave. Unfortunately, there was not enough of the pow- 
der, and the fire died out just as the unlucky guide was com- 
ing out, the stone descended, and caught him with his body 
half in and half out, and there he lies to this day. 
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Child-birth Superstition. Mr. Ben-Yacar is the, nine- 
teenth child of his mother (who has just passed the half-cen- 
tury mark, and is yet quite a vigorous woman). In his right 
ear he wears an ear-ring, to mark him as the youngest survi- 
vor of this numerous progeny. There is a curious supersti- 
tion connected with his birth. Before that event, Mrs. Ben- 
Yacar had as a neighbor, a butcher, who was accustomed to 
kill fowls over a jar, in which he collected the blood. The 
good lady, who was possessed of the fiery temper of the 
south, entered the shop while encientey and, in a fit of anger, 
took up the jar, dashed it to the ground and broke it into 
pieces. She incurred the resentment of her djtnnie, or denion 
thereby, and that night, a giant form appeared to her while 
in bed, and struck her on the abdomen with a huge sword. 
Her children were still-born for some time after this. Finally, 
she consulted a famous magician, or wise man, Nassau El Ta 
^han, who told her that she must go at night, and place upon 
the roof of a certain empty house a quantity of sugar, and that 
the djinnie would come, and exchanging something for the 
sugar, would be satisfied therewith, and that her children born 
thereafter would live. She did as she was told, and Isaac 
survived at his birth. 

Casting out Demons. A certain woman had a demon in 
her body, caused by drinking broth, after child-birth, that had 
been exposed all night without a cover. Nothing, says Mr. 
Ben-Yacar, should be left thus exposed, as demons will enter 
into it. A knife must be left in a melon or cake that is cut, 
and liquids should be covered. Mrs. Ben-Yacar was con- 
sulted, and she pronounced the young woman, who lay like 
one dead, as possessed of a demon. A magician, (Managhim) 
was called, who said the woman must be brought into the 
room, stripped of her clothing, and that a certain incense 
(gawi) and (bok'honu) must be burned. The demon then 
responded to his questions. **What are you doing there ?" 
he asked. Mrs. Ben-Yacar said the demon responded in a 
terrifying, screeching voice, saying it was the spirit of a cer- 
tain sheik which had selected the body of this good woman 
as its dwelling. When asked if it would come out of her 
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mouth, it responded that that would kill the woman. Finally, 
it was forced to emerge at the big toe, and when it did so, it 
was with a loud noise, breaking the windows and terrifying 
the good lady who tells the tale. The sick woman then 
recovered. 

A Convenient Banker. A fellow who was going on a 
pilgrimage wanted to borrow money of his associates. They 
would not lend it, but sent him to a certain locality, just off 
the caravan route. Here, he found a man whose head only 
was above ground, the rest of his body being buried, who 
told him at once, his name and his mission, and who lent 
him twenty piastres without interest. The fellow, who never 
fulfilled his engagements, came back with eighteen piastres, 
which he gave in payment of the loan. The faithless fellow 
had hardly gone a mile, when he became paralyzed, and his 
mouth suddenly changed to one side of his face. His wife, 
terrified by this, summoned a wise man, who had recourse to 
divination, very much after the manner described in a 
former paper on Mexican Superstition. A young vir- 
gin was bidden to look into a cup, having some ink in it. 
She became terrified at the sights she beheld, which presaged 
much ill-luck to the pilgrim, and dropped the cup, breaking 
it into pieces. 

Custom Relating to the Moon. At the beginning of 
Ramazan, the faithful in Cairo go to a certain well, by per- 
mission of the Cadi, (which must first be secured) to get a 
sight of the reflection of the moon in the water. When they 
see it, they rush out into the street crying, **Se'am ! Se'am ! 
Se*am ! *' (The fast is begun). 

Charm. No mother allows her daughter to go out with- 
out this charm in her^pocket. Five* kernels of garlic, five of 
cloves, and three grains of Sadob, Garlic is also hung up in 
the bed of a woman after child-birth, as a charm against the 
** evil eye." When garlic or onions are eaten, at anytime, 
the husks, instead of being thrown away, are carefully 
removed, and put under the ^^%^ of the divan or couch, as a 
charm. 
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LuCky Words. A faV is a word said unwittingly, by a 
third person, which fits appropriately into any conversation 
between two. It is regarded as a lucky omen for some one to 
interrupt with a/tf/*. 

Animals. The howling of a dog is fatal to the sick. The 
dog is an unclean animal, the goat a lucky one. If a squirrel 
comes to your window, it indicates a letter in the mail. If it 
cries out, some one is coming from a distance. 

Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, is a lucky day for 
any enterprise. 

Witchcraft and the Evil Eye are believed in. The Sahara 
is a charm against these. 

Salt is thrown after a bride for luck. 

When a child creeps about the floor, company is coming. 

When leaving the house, you should not turn back, as it is 
unlucky. 

If lucky sales are made, the first one anything is sold to 
for the day, is a lucky man to deal with afterwards. 

The follo\^ing scraps of superstitions were contributed by a 
well known Syrian merchant, of Chicago. 

A favorite charm in Syria, is a prayer made in the shape 
of a triangle, or abracadabra written in the same way on a 
piece of parchment; wrap up, sew it in a piece of cloth, 
and wear it about the neck, putting on the outside three dots 
in a triangular arrangement. This is called HamagiL 

When a dog howls, everybody looks to see which way his 
head is turned, which will be towards the house where a 
death will occur, or towards that quarter of the town at any 
rate, where some one will die soon. 

To meet a black cat running towards you, is unlucky. 

An itching palm means money to you. 

Ringing in the ears means bad luck. 

Hair is burnt when it is cut off. 

Nails are put into cracks of a house. 

I 

A Turkish Serpent Superstition. The people of serpent- 
ridden countries have many charms, spells and incantations, 
which they repeat or perform for the purpose of exorcising 
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such obnoxious visitors. In Turkey, everybody from the 
Sultan to the gamin, appeals to the Serpent King — Chah 
Miran. When they come in contact with a serpent, the first 
exclamation is: **In the name of Chah-Miran, go away and 
hide thyself." Of course, Chah-Miran has been dead for 
centuries, but the Turk argues that the serpents do not know 
this. If they knew that they were no longer under his influ- 
ence, they would destroy the whole human race. 

Old Turkish Superstitions. If a cat enters a chamber 
where a person is dying, and manages to pass over his or her 
body before being driven from the room, both the dying per- 
son and the cat become vampires, and live ever after by suck- 
ing the blood from living people. If one finds a piece of 
bread lying upon the ground, he must pick it up, kiss it, and 
carry it, until he finds a hole into which it can be inserted. 
To step upon a piece of bread, or to leave it lying upon the 
ground, is one of the unpardonable sins, and dooms the 
offender to the third hell, where he is perpetually gored by 
an ox that has but a single horn, and that in the center of his 
forehead. 
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ILLINOIS FOLK-LORE. 

SOME BELIEFS OF CHILDREN AND YOUTHS. 

WILBUR W. BAS8ETT. 

THE FOLLOWING contributions to Folk-Lore are made 
from Hyde Park, Illinois, as practices and beliefs cur- 
rent there: 

Lucky Penny. An imperfect, or broken coin, is thought to 
bring luck. One boy said to another: ''It's no use to match 
pennies with him. He has a lucky penny." 

Lucky Stone. Children hunt for a white stone with a 
a hole in it. These bring good luck. 

Lucky Bats. In playing ball, many think some one bat 
better than another, simply because of a belief in its luck. 
The shirt, worn by some noted player, a broken bat, or glove, 
are all carefully preserved. 

Number Seven. In any game, as of dice, it is lucky to say 
**come, seven." 

Chewing Raw Beef. Boys tie each other's clothing in 
hard knots,' when they go in bathing. This is called **chawin 
raw beef," as the knots are sometimes chewed, to make them 
harder. 

Lost Object. If one of a pair or set is lost, the other, or 
mate, must be thrown into the air, when it will fall in the 
direction of the lost article. To find any lost article, spit in 
the hand, strike it with the fore -finger, and note the direc- 
tion which the flying spittle takes. 

Divination. Girls divine the date of marriage by suspend- 
ing a ring by a thread in a glass tumbler. It will knock 
against the sides of the glass, and the number of knocks 
indicates the years before marriage. 

Counting Out Rhymes. A popular one is. 

My mother told me to take this one (9 syllables). Another, 
a variant of one of the best know rhyme, is: 

"£na, mena, timety fig 
Delia, dalia, dima, nig. 
Hotcha, potcha, dima, notscha, 
Dene, line, lone, lusk." 
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Guard the Sheep, a game. 

A base, such as a lamp-post, tree, etc, is chosen. The 
one, chosen by lot to be **it," must return a stick, which is 
thrown from the base by some player, the others meanwhile 
hiding. 

Having returned the stick, he attempts to find the hidden 
players. If he succeeds in * 'tagging" for any one, he calls 
out his name, says **Guard the sheep," and throws the 
stick. Then he runs and hides, the one, whose name is 
called, becoming **it." Should any one obtain the stick 
during his absence, such person calls * 'guard the sheep," 
and throws the stick, which must be returned, before the 
game can continue. 

BOOKKEEPERS. 

* 'Don't steal this book, for fear of life, 
For the owner carries a big jack-knife." 

"Don't steal this book, for fear of shame. 
For, here, you see the owner's name." 

"Don't steal this book, my honest friend, 
Or else, the gallows will be your end." 

'*If you take this book, why bring it back. 
Or the owner will soon be on your track." 

' 'Steal not this book, you, naughty scholar, 
It cost my papa half-a-dollar." 

"If this book should chance to roam. 
Box its ears, and send it home. ' ' 

"Don't steal this book, for if you do, 
Something dreadful will happen to you." 

"When you are dead, the Lord will say. 
Where did you hide that book away? 
And if you say you do not know, 
Why, into torment you will go!" 
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WASHINGTON FOLK-LORE, 

MARTHA TEN-EYCK, 

THE GLEANER in the field of folk-lore finds rich har- 
vest in the old market of Washington. There, beneath 
the wide porticos, covering the surrounding sidewalks, are 
congregated groups of negroes of both sexes, seated upon 
the pavement by the baskets, containing their wares, which 
consist principally of garden-truck, poultry, and the like, 
brought upon foot or horseback from their small outlying 
farms. But to one, who, by judicious gifts, or the sympathy 
so quickly appreciated by the warm-hearted race, gains the 
friendly confidence of these dark venders, a more unusual 
and interesting line of goods is displayed. At the question, 
**What have you there. Aunty?" the old bandana, or blue 
cotton bundle is untied, and amid delighted grins and excited 
comments from the circle, which is sure to have clustered 
around, its contents are exhibited. They will be found to be 
various roots and herbs, and other objects, to which are im- 
puted medicinal or magic properties. Prominent among 
them, both as a merchantable article and an arbiter of des- 
tiny, is the **Adam and Eve plant." This is a small bulbous 
root, always sold in pairs. These **Adams'es and Eves'es,'' 
the aunties assure me, are in great demand for the following 
practical purposes: 

A person, contemplating matrimony, or one in love, can 
discover, to a certainty, the sentiments of the object of affec- 
tion, by placing two of the plants in a vessel of water, near 
together, after designating each by the name of the man and 
woman they are to represent. If they unite, then all is 

well, and the fondest wish may expect fulfillment; should 
they float about, and separate, the omen is unfortunate; but, 
if one goes to the bottom, that one, be it Adam or Eve, must 
surely and shortly die, there being no hoodoo doctor with suf- 
ficient power to prevent that death. 

A tea, brewed from these roots, if drunk by one whose 
friendship or love is desired, will bind with the closest bands; 
and cologne, mingled with the decoction, will prove almost 
as efficacious, if applied directly to the person. 
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I purchased a number of these wonder-workers, and was 
assured that ''there is many white women, who buys a dol- 
lar's worth at a time, and uses them for luck." 

For verification of this information, I was referred to 
Josephine Joice, whose mother sold herbs and plants for 
many years before her, and who is considered very wise. 
I became the friend of Josephine, and found her ready 
to impart her wisdom, a portion of which, she said, was 
derived from a book, named **St. Peter's Herb Book," a 
text-book of all sorts of wonders, even witchcraft. Before 
we separated, she presented me with what she called "Peter's 
root," first inquiring if I knew about it? Upon my answer- 
ing in the negative, she said so much the better, and thrust- 
ing her hand back of all her supplies, drew forth a long, light, 
slender root. Raising her eyes to heaven, she muttered 
half aloud for several moments in the most solemn man- 
ner, while drawing the plant round and round her finger, 
after which mysterious ceremony, she put it in my hand, 
saying, **Put up your pocket-book, honey, this is not to 
sell. I gives you this, it is just between you and me. 
You carry this about you for three months, and note the 
consequences to your character and understanding, and then 
tell me about it. " I looked anxious, as I accepted the gift, 
upon which she hastened to assure me that, should evil 
overtake me, it would not be owing to any malign influence 
connected with the root. 



TI^E NIGHT DOCTOR. 

Reference to malignant power recalls one of the supersti- 
tions of these people, which I was only able to learn after 
much persuasion and long acquaintance with my informant. 
This was a young negress, employed in the home of a friend. 
After the manner of many domestics in Washington, she 
worked during the day, but retur-ned at night to her family. 
Observing the terror she always evinced, when obliged to 
make this journey after dark, I inquired the cause, and was 
told it was because of her fear of the night doctor. It was 
only after many reassurances, and while the sun was shining. 
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that the child summoned courage to tell me the story in 
whispers, and with furtive, apprehensive looks about. The night 
doctor is the most dreaded of all creatures, whose name it is 
even dangerous to speak. He is a demon, with eyes of fire, 
who appears suddenly at the side of one who is walking in 
the dark. In utter silence, with irresistible strength, he 
wraps his long arms about his victim, upon whose mouth he 
forces a plaster, that no scream may be heard, then sinks 
with his prey into the ground, which has opened at their feet. 
None, upon whom he fastens, ever escapes, and all colored 
people who disappear, are thought to be in the clutches of 
this dreaded fiend. He always wears a long black cloak and 
hood. 

The girl assured me that a friend had, a few nights before, 
been chased by the night doctor, ^nd only escaped by shut- 
ting the door so quickly that it caught a portion of his black 
coat. She had herself had several narrow escapes. I asked, 
what the doctor did with those, whom he took away? ''Takes 
them down, and stews them up for medicine." "What med- 
icine?" "Castor oil and sich, I spects," was the bonified 
reply. I have since learned that the custom of the colored 
people in walking in the middle of the street is caused by 
this fear of the night doctor. 

My German maid came to me one Sunday morning, with 
her bonnet on, asked for a needle and thread to mend a tear 
in her frock. I gave it; when, after taking only a few stiches, 
she returned it, I asked why she did not mend the place? 
She looked very solemn, and said: " Because every stitch I 
take on Sunday, when I stand at the judgment seat, I must 
rip out with my nose. " 

Until I was a grown girl, I reverently and confidently 
looked for the cows to kneel at 12 o'clock on Christmas eve. 
Many cold nights have "we children" kept awake that we 
might visit the barn at that hour (Christmas morning), and as 
we must not go " like a thief in the night," we disturbed the 
cows, and they would be seen kneeling. I then believed it a 
miracle, not knowing that cattle, in getting up from sleep, 
always get first on their hind feet. 
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Mrs. Spicer, of Pennsylvania, told me that her mother 
came running in exclaiming, ** Where are the four o'clock 
and Lady Slipper? There is a beautiful rainbow, and they 
must be planted now, if it is Sunday," and her daughter said, 
* 'Never was such variegated, and beautiful blossoms seen as 
in her mother's garden, who always planted them under a 
rainbow." 

My father was familiar with the language and customs of 

the Indians, when they lived and hunted in the * 'valley of 

the Tennessee." It was believed by them that to bite the 

tail of a living snake would preserve the teeth, and always 

after prevent tooth-ache. I was told by an old gentleman in 
Wisconsin, who was a native of New England, who had per- 
fect teeth, that he **bit the tail of a living snake, when a boy, 
and from that day had no trouble with his teeth." 
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A WITCH TRAP. 

L. J. VANCE. 

SOME TIME ago, I wrote an article on ''Superstition in 
American Life," in which reference was made to some 
curious cases of belief in witches. The subject seems to have 
attracted the attention of several readers, who were kind 
enough to contribute to my stock of folk-lore. One corres- 
pondent, a Mr. Caldwell, of Uniontown, Kansas, sent his 
recollections, which are interesting, as the following will 
show. 

**I was born and raised in Northern Kentucky, Owen Co., 
and have vivid recollections of witch stories that used to be 
told around the evening fireside. So excited and scared did I 
often become, that I was afraid to go to bed. I will not 
relate any of the stories I heard, but will narrate two events 
that illustrate the power of the superstition. 

**In 1861, I was going with my parents to visit a maternal 
uncle, in an adjoining county. On the way, we passed a 
**haunted house.'* I was curious to know the cause and 
nature of the difficulty. It appears that, a few years before, a 
family of Thornhills were living there, and were startled by 
some peculiar noise. This was heard every few nights, and 
the natural conclusion was that the house was haunted. The 
family moved away, and no other family could be found bold 
enough to live in the house. So the house and farm went to 
ruin. About 1875, the superstition had died out; sufficiently 
so, that some family moved into the old house, and the 
farm has been occupied ever since. 

**About five miles from this house, lived a man by the 

by the name of Jump. He was married, and had a family 
of children. If any was sick near him, he always contended 
that they were bewitched. A young lady, who became insane 
in 1867, was treated by him, and he performed several incan- 
tations and rites, to exorcise the witch. The young lady did 
not recover till she was treated by an educated physician. 
If his wife's churning did not bring the butter quickly enough, 
he heated an iron poker or a horse shce, and threw it into the 
churn. 
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"In 1868, Jump became unwell. He decided that he was 
bewitched. One morning, he went into the woods, to a deep 
ravine. Here he built a witch trap. The next morning he 
loaded his rifle with a silver bullet, went to the trap, and 
behold! the witch was caught fast. He shot and killed it. 
He came home, weeping, as tho* his heart would break. 
* What's the matter?' queried his wife. 'I've caught and 
killed the witch," he said. What'r ye cryin' 'bout it fer?' 
*It war Mam!' he said, and burst into a cry. He continued 
to grow worse, and died in a few months, firm in ihe belief 
that he had been bewitched by his deceased mother, and had 
killed her in the witch trap. 

'*So far, I have not been able to get a description of a witch 
trap, but think that I will be able to do so, when I visit the 
home of my childhood. Should I be so fortunate, I will send 
a design and description." 

The most curious item in the foregoing account is the refer- 
ence to the **witch trap." My curiosity was aroused, and I 
wrote to Mr. Caldwell, earnesly requesting him to obtain, if 
possible, a description of the trap. Thus far, he has been 
unable to supply the desired information. 

An authentic or reliable description of a witch trap would 
be a positive addition to our folk-lore studies. I am not 
aware that, in all the literature of witchcraft, there are any 
particulars of such a device as Mr. Caldwell mentions. The 
nearest thing to it are the traps set for witches, that took the 
form of animals. 

Thus, allied to the witchcraft superstition is the were-wolf 
belief — that is to say, the witches of modern times were sup- 
posed to be able to transform themselves into animals.. 
Sometimes this transformation was assumed in order to pro- 
voke mischief, and sometimes it was used to escape. The 
cat and hare are the two creatures, whose forms were taken 
by witches. 

Hence, we have the Yorkshire story of the great havoc 
committed among the freshly-planted trees by hares. **Re- 
course was had to silver shot, which was obtained by cutting 
up some small silver coin. They came again as usual. 
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and were shot with the silver charge. At that moment, an old 
lady, who lived at some distance, but had always been con- 
sidered uncanny, was busy tanning, /. e., roughly carding 
wool for her spinning. She suddenly flung up her hands, 
gave a wild shriek, crying out, *They have shot my familiar 
spirit,' fell down and died. 

So tob, we have the story of the witch of Hawkwell in 
Northumberland, who transformed herself into a hare, and 
**the trap-hole in the door, through which she used to bolt 
in, when hard pressed, is still pointed out.'' 

These and other folk stories, which are to be found in Mr. 
Henderson's **Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England," illustrate the very common belief of 
the transformation of witches into animal forms. 

Now it is possible that traps of different kinds were set for 
those creatures, that were held to be witches in disguise. 
There is some evidence that such was the folk-practice. The 
Kentucky **witch trap" is unique. 



A FEW EAST AFRICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

MRS. FRENCH-SHELDON. 

THE belief prevails among several tribes, habitating the 
high-lands of Chaqaland in east Africa, that a garment 
worn about the loins of a woman at the time of, and subsequent 
to her marriage, possesses a subtle something of her person- 
ality This garment, or loin cloth, whether made of leather 
or cloth, whether plain or ornamented, with beads, glass or 
metal, or with chains, or with both, it matters not; but, if 
once worn, must not under severest penalty, such as banish- 
ment, and even death, be given either to another woman, or 
by any mischance fall into the possession of any man. It is 
worn from marriage until death, being replaced during life 
when completely worn out, by another, but this seldom 
occurs — and at the death of the wearer is burnt, to insure 
peace to the wife's spirit. 

Any man obtaining such a garment, once having been 
worn, by chance or by gift, would be endowed with the mys- 
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terious power to bid the woman to whom it belonged, to fol- 
low him, whether willing or reluctant, but must go, forsaking 
her husband,' leaving her tribe; in fine, the man would be 
imbued with a sexual power over, and dominate that woman 
thereafter. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the writer, after 
repeated and precise explanations, persuaded a native woman 
to part with her loin cloth — not a new one, which was obtained 
readily, after giving generously among them of beads and 
* hides to make two in exchange — but the one she was actually 
wearing; and this was only affected after the woman was 
made to comprehend that a woman, although a ^^ white queen,^'' 
or a **bebe bwana,'* (woman master) could have no desire to 
possess another woman's body, nor entertain a wish to exer- 
cise other than a sisterly influence over her; that finally the 
coveted garment was bestowed with the consent of her 
swarthy husband, in token of friendship and remembrance. 

This superstition respecting the personality of garments 
once worn, was so strong, that the writer was compelled by 
prudence, to scrupulously guard against the possibility of 
any native becoming the possessor of her own cast-off wear- 
ing apparel in East Africa. 

Beads of certain colors, and even mixed colors, and varied 
in sorts, are worn as ^* dawa," or medicine for almost all the 
native's ailments. Frequently the native loans to a fellow- 
sufferer his ^^dawa,^' but seldom, if ever, does he give it out- 
right to any member of his own tribe, unless he is a charm 
doctor, whose business it is to dispense ^^dawa,^^ 

So strictly are certain colors adhered to by different tribes 
for certain complaints, that one who has observed native cus- 
toms, can with almost infallible surety say, **ah, she, or he, 
is. suffering from headache, or a cold, or has been bitten by a 
venomous creature, etc.," seeing the necklace or armlet 
worn. 

Animal's teeth are also worn as an antidote, and as a pre- 
ventative — an elder, or chief, gave the writer one of his own 
teeth, drawn and presented in a spirit of reciprocation, for a 
trifling favor bestowed by her upon him, saying, ^^ Bebe 
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Bwano, wear it over your stomach, it will put hunger to 
sleep " — therefore it would seem that the East Africans 
attribute magic power to the human teeth. 

A vanilla bean, or morsel of nutmeg musk, encasecj in a 
tiny polich made of snake's skin or leather, perhaps, are in 
as common use as aught else to forefend against fevers and 
harm. 

Sweet-smelling grass is fashioned into beads, strung and 
worn as a necklace, to ensure the safety of one who starts on a 
iafarth^ or journey. Certain needle-like seeds, and gums> 
are also highly prized as charms. 

Whilst the writer's caravan was bivuacked at Moschi, the 
late Sultan Mandara's province, situated on the foothills of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, she heard the story of an unfaithful wife 
of the Sultan's, whose particular sin was, not the violation of her 
marital duties, but tnirabiU dtctu, that she took her love from 
an hostile tribe ! 

Sultan Mandara mercilessly had her, laden as she was, and 
as befit her station as a favorite wife, with enormous quanti- 
ties of metal necklaces, armlets and leglets, tossed into a 
blazing smelting furnace, and burned to ashes; the metal of 
her ornaments melted, and consolidated into a huge block, 
.and has been preserved, to bestow in little chunks upon an 
unsuspecting enemy, whom it was aimed to curse. So cred- 
ulous were the porters of her caravan as to the indubitable 
potency of the alleged maledictory influence of bits of the 
poor, offending woman's ornaments, that it was absolutely 
necessary that the writer maintained strict secrecy, and did 
not permit them even to suspect that she had procured some 
small specimens to bring away, otherwise the men would have 
revolted. 
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MISCELLANY. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF ALLEGHENY CO., N. V. 

IN A DIARY, kept by Mr. Evans seventy years ago, in 
Friendship, Allegheny County, were found many curious 
things. We found that, seventy years ago, the fitst thing done 
to a baby, was to wash it in whisky and water; the first thing 
that passed its little lips, was a little sweetened whisky and 
water, and all through its babyhood, its childhood, and its 
youth, the panacea for every ill was whisky in some form 
or other. We found that, at that time, the minister drank 
at the funeral, and at the wedding; the elders drank, as did 
the class leader, deacon and church members. We found, 
in the account of the building of the Baptist Church at 
Friendship, that it was raised with whisky-drinking, and 
when it was finished, a man went to the top of the steeple 
to undo the ropes, as the finishing stroke. He carried to 
the top of the steeple a jug of whiskey, and as near heaven 
as that, he dared to take a drink of whisky to the success 
of that church, amid the cheers of the crowd below, and 
not a man raised a voice of protest, even the pastor. 
After he had taken the drink, he put the cork back into the 
jug, and threw it to the ground, and strange to relate, it 
came down without breaking; when the deacons folded their 
arms, and said solemnly to each other, **That is a good 
omen, the spirit will never leave this church, because the 
whisky staid in the jug." 

Helen M. Barker. 



THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN IN VIRGINIA. 

*'Do you know, I think it will be found, wherever the Hes- 
sians were found during the Revolution, that the legend of 
the headless horseman, as told by Washington Irving, sur- 
vives? In my native county in Virginia, Gloucester, which, 
as you may remember, is only a mile across York River at 
Yorktown, and when there was a large Hessian force during 
the seige, the headless horseman flourished. My great grand- 
father's place is only three miles from Gloucester point, 
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"where the Hessians camped, and of course, stories of the 
siege descended from one generation to another among the 
negroes. Our old servants used to tell me that Uncle Ralph, 
who died before I was born, when he was^ nearly a hundred, 
*<had done seed de hadeless horseman, riding up an' down 
by de crick — an' he was one o' dem Hessians 'dat got he hade 
tooken off, an' he couldn' cross runnin' water, 'thout hehade," 
— nor dry land either, I should fancy. 

Molly Eliot Seawell. 



RABBITS'-FOOT LORE. 

Annah R. Watson, of Memphis. Tenn., writes down what 
an old negro told her : *<Ef you wants er rabbit foot, you 
mus ketch him in de grass, or some 'ers, an' not hurt him. You 
mus'n break he hide no wheres. You mus' cut off he right 
fore foot, and let him go in de name o' de Lord, wid a wish. 
You mus' wish for luck, an fur prosperity an' fur peaces, in 
de name o' de Lord, and you sho have it." A solemn look 
overspread the old man's countenance, as he spoke in a half 
whisper, he paused, then added, **We keeps dese things mosely 
ter our se'ves, maam. I was raised wid havior, an I knows 
what ter say, an' what not ter say." 

Miss Mary A. Owen, of St. Joseph, Mo., writes: **The 
left hind foot of a grave yard rabbit, killed in the dark of the 
moon, keeps off bad luck; right fore foot, killed any where at 
any any time, brings good luck." 

Clementine N. Bartlett, of Washington, D. C, writes 

"The Virginia version of the rabbit's foot, so far as I have 

been able to learn, is as follows. The rabbit must be trapped 

or taken without injury or fright, and ought to be caught in a 

graveyard, in the first quarter of the new moon; the foot must 

be taken from the right fore leg. If to win a lover, the foot 

must be rubbed on the person whom it is desired to win. If 

for mere good luck, it must be worn on the person, and not 
be touched by any one except the owner." 

Mrs. Molly Elliott Seawell, of Washington, says: *' Several 
of my Afro-American friends tell me it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the rabbit be killed in a church-yard, in 'de dark o' 
de moon. The left hind foot is carried for luck. " 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

"'Old Rabbit, the Voodoo," T. Fisher Unwin; ''Voodoo 
Tales," New York, G. P. Putnam Sons; by Mary Alicia 
Owen, i6 mo., pp. 310, 1893. 

This new book of Negro folk-lore, appearing in New York 
and London under different titles, is one of the best contri- 
butions to the subject. It is particularly welcome, as coming 
from a new field, the region where Missouri comes into con- 
tact with the states to the West and South. It is a region 
of unusual mixture of blood and belief. Red, white and 
black blood — Indian, Negro and French fancies, here so min- 
gle and tangle, that it is not easy to separate the elements. 
A little girl — Towhead — and several women — the old Aunt- 
ies — are the characters who hear and tell the tales. The 
old women differ sufficiently in age, character and blood, to 
view matters from various standpoints, and to narrate sto- 
ries of diverse kinds. It. is quite clear that the white girl 
loves best Aunt Mymee, although she is the uncanny one of 
the lot, of whom all the others stand in fear and awe. Aunt 
Mymee has no particular love for the other well characterized 
members of the circle. Mme. Bougary, '*Big Angy," whose 
Indian-French blood she despises, and whose story-hero, the 
red-dwarf, she constantly snubs; Aunt Mary, Emilv and 
Granny are well drawn, but they are not such personalities 
as Mymee and big Angy. 

The stories are the curious mixture which we might expect. 
Some are simple beast fables with the usual moral; others are 
Indian camp tales; some reveal their European origin; many 
are composites, where two or more elements blend, but assert 
themselves. Mr. Leland, in his introduction, emphasizes the 
fact that the red-dwarf (woodpecker) figures as a hero in 
several stories. He says: ''While it might very well be 
mere chance coincidence that woodpecker was a red-capped 
dwarf magician in ancient Italy, and a red-dwarf sorcerer 
among the Negro-Indians, this by no means explains the 
other numerous coincidences between the tales told of the 
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dwarfs, which are manifestly of the wood-pecker stock in 
Europe and America." In the stories given by Miss Owen, 
there are, we believe, fourteen, where the woodpecker is hero. 
Of these, seven are simple bird stories, such as are told of 
the prairie hen or the jay. These are all told by true negro 
women, like Aunt Mymee or Aunt Mary. Two represent the 
woodpecker as a conjurer, but not as a dwarf; five do men- 
tion him, a red-capped dwarf. It must be noticed that all 
these last seven are told by **Big Angy" — Mme, Bougary. 
Miss Owen is remarkably true in fitting her tales to her tel- 
lers — we believe she follows what she really has observed. 
If this is so, the Southern European influence shows itself 
just where we should expect — among those whose French 
blood has brought them into contact with European impres- 
sions and surroundings. ^ 

Neither space nor time allows consideration of any of the 
stories in detail, although we would be glad to examine some 
of them. We particularly commend the bits of wisdom, 
items of belief, snatches of songs, and suggestions of culi- 
nary methods and triumphs, that are scattered along the way, 
throughout the book. Above all, delightful is the descrip- 
tion of the making of a luck-ball, by the king of the Voo- 
doos. Some who read this chapter will no doubt think it 
overdrawn, but any one who has seen a real conjuror at 
work, will believe the descriptions true in the minutest detail. 
Towhead, grown to womanhood, meets the king of the Voo- 
doos, and desires a luck-ball for a friend. ** Fetch me," said 
the ogre, {why ogre, by the way), \ ' er har er two fum de 
body o'de one dat wants de luck, an er dollah, an' I mek yo' 
er luck-ball." But ha'r could not be had, as the friend was 
across seas. **Den fetch de money an* I kin hab red clobeh 
Stan' in de place o' de ha'r." * * * * '^Dat's tollable, 
des toirble. Thee am er good numbeh, but fo am bettah in 
de makin' up ob tricks. Good Ian'! de daid deyse'fs got ter 
mine de fo's ef yo' mek em plenty nuff, Fo' time fo' time fo' 
(4x4x4) am de gret numbeh. De daid an' de debbils 
goten mind dat. Des see me mek dis' hyeah luck-ball an' 
kote um in." The king spread his materials, consisting of 
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red clover, dust, tinfoil, white yarn and white sewing silk, oil 
a table, called for a bottle of whisky, and, * * • ^ pj-Q. 
ceeded to business. He broke off four lengths of yarn, each 
length measuring about forty-eight inches. These were doub- 
led and redoubled into skeins of four strands each, and spread 
in a row before him. To each skein was added forty-jsight 
inches of sewing silk, folded as the yarn was. * * * * 
Filling mouth with whisky, gurgling, tying knots, spitting 
and incantations followed — all fully described. * * **Gord 
afo' me, Gord ahine me. Cord be with me. May dis ball 
fetch all good luck to Charles Leland. May hit tie down 
all debbils, mat hit bine down 'is enemies afo' 'im, may hit 
bring um undeh 'is feet. May hit bring 'im frens in plenty, 
may hit bring 'im faithful frens, may hit bine um to 'im. 
May hit bring 'im honeh, may hit bring 'im riches, may hit 
bring 'im 'is hahts //fsire. May hit bring 'im success in 
everyt'ing he hondetakes, may hit bring 'im happines. I ax 
foh hit in de name of de Gord ! " 

Mr. Chas. G. Leland has written an introduction for the 
book, and in the English edition he has parenthetically trans- 
lated some words, whose meaning might not be clear to our 
British cousins. Some of these renderings are very funny. 

On p. 142, Granny says: ''He sot down, he did, an et lak 
he bin holler, cl'ar ter de toes." It seems as if an English- 
man might naturally and correctly understand holler to mean 
hollow: Mr. Leland, however, discovers that it equals w^diry. 
An average American would feel weary ''cl'ar ter de toes" 
after reading such an explanation. Where Ole Rabbit "sot- 
tie down fum dem highstrikes," (p. 154) our annotator seems 
to object to the word hysterics^ and insisted upon translating 
the word by "his excitement." We cannot see either why 
the bee-martin (p. 295) is defined as "a bird which preys on 
bees." other little eccentricities in the explanations and notes 
might be mentioned, but we really owe Mr. Leland too much 
for his bringing Miss Owen out (and for his own work in 
folk-lore) to lay great stress on these points. We like the 
book immensely, and are glad Miss Owen has written it. We 
can even forgive the pictures, for we are in good humor after 
reading the stories, and we hope that we shall soon have the 
Voodoo Primer, which we- understand Miss Owen is prepar- 
ing, in print. Frederick Starr, 
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Les Cris de Londres au XVIII Si^cle. A Certeux — Paris, 
Chamuel, i8o pp., 8 vo. 3 francs. 

This is a translation of an English book, **The cries of 
London, as they are daily exhibited in the streets; with an 
epigram in verse adapted to each," the work of an anonymous 
author, published in 1799. These epigrams are somewhat 
verbosely rendered into French, but the translation is faith- 
ful, and the curious wood-cuts, with the English version, are 
retained. The principal value to students, of this edition, 
lies in the notes, and bibliography by M. Certeux, who is 
a learned member of the French Soci^t^ des Traditions Pop- 
ulaires. Some curious old chap-book s6ngs, descriptions of 
London, and a Parisian poem, **Le Pont neuf," are added. 

Monsieur Certeux takes issue, very properly, with the state- 
ment in the preface by the unknown author, that **the people 
of England display a greater variety of character than any other 
nation upon the earth; the French, on the other hand, have few 
peculiarities; their manners are nearly the same, from the 
marquis to the valet de chambre; from the court lady to her 
milliner." He then proceeds to show that in tradition, 
France and the Continent are not behind Great Britain. He 
finds no cry in London without its counterpart in Paris. Many 
instructive notes are given upon these cries, and the biblio- 
graphy cites some fifty works, from the thirteenth to the pre- 
sent century, treating of, or illustrating the cries of Parisian 
origin, besides numerous paintings. This subject has claimed 
the attention of folk-lorists elsewhere. Signor Pitr^, in 
his '*Bibliograpfia," cites eight or ten Italian works on the 
subject of street cries. The phonograph and the camera will, 
doubtless, do more systematic work in this, in the future. 

F. S. B. 



Bibliografia RagionatadelleTradizoni Popolari d'ltalia, Com- 
pilata da Giuseppe Pitr^. Palermo-Torino, Carlo Clausen, 
1893, 456 pp. quarto. To be completed in 600 p. 20 
francs. 

This monumental work of the Italian master and scholar, 
upon which more than a dozen years' labor has been expended, 
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is issued in its incompleteness, to the great advantage of all 
folk-lorists everywhere. It is the appendix, which is not 
completed, and when this is done, Italian bibliography will 
be complete in so far as concerns folk-lore. The volume is con- 
veniently arranged according to subjects, authors and places. 
The whole range of folk-lore is thus covered during the period 
of Italian literature. Tales, stories, legends, facetie, songs, 
melodies, games and children's rhymes, proverbs, usages, 
customs, beliefs and superstitions, are equally well repre- 
sented. The names of Charles Godfrey Leland, Thomas Fred- 
erick Crane, and William W. Story, figure among the writers 
on Italian Folk-Lore. One hundred and nineteen numbers, 
comprising more than 220 separate volumes by Pitr6, are not 
the least among the treasures here enumerated, for the savant 
editor of ^'L'Archivio delle Tradizizoi Popolari," has illus- 
trated and illuminated with his facile pen and acute knowl- 
edge, every department of folk-lore. The catalogue, thus far, 
enumerates 5,975 numbers, and students of Italian litera- 
ture and manners would do well to consult this masterly bib- 
liography. Dr. Pitr^ should not omit in the continuation of 
his appendix the following little opusculeSy which contain 
sundry interesting scraps of folk-lore of the sea — ''Leggende 
di Mare," and *'Nuove Leggende di Mare" di yi2r>& la Bolina 
(pseudonym) Bologna, 1888. F. S. B. 



Masks, Heads and Faces. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Emerson's book is a good example of the influence of 
folk-lore methods on the study of any question of art, of 
histrionics, or such kindred sciences. The influence of the 
mask in dramatic representation, its prominence in religious 
ceremony, and its history in artistic simulation, are here 
traced from the standpoint of folk-lore. In the course of 
this study, many interesting threads are taken up, and we can 
only regret that they are too soon dropped. Among the^e 
are stone-lore, the significance of color, the influence of the 
eye in folk-lore and in art, the mystical use of the bee, the 
scarabens, the bird, the scroll, the ladder and the cross. Some 
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points would seem to have missed Miss Emerson's intelligent 
search. In treating of the step in ornament, reference might 
have been made to the ladder, an implement of significance 
in the symbolism of secret orders, of great import in witch- 
craft and superstitious observance. 

The beliefs about mysterious talking heads is not (Chapter 
II) confined to Occidental lands. In the present number of 
the Folk-Lorist, is a curious account of a similar superstition 
in Egypt. Among the many remarkable mountains, imagined 
as figuring some human form, should be placed Corcoacvado 
(the hunchback) in Rio Janeiro. 

The influence of the bird, and its belongings, among the 
Indian tribes, has not yet been thoroughly emphasized. The 
eagle especially was sacred, and numerous parallels to Miss 
Emerson's instances of descent from birds, and of communi- 
cation with the gods through bird-messengers, might easily 
be made. Feathers are everywhere sacred, and seem to have 
been for many centuries, for bodies, found in cave-dwellings 
of great antiquity, are wrapped inexpensive feather garments. 

Miss Emerson's conclusions about the cross may not be 
acceptable to all. It is not certainly a representation of the 
winds, and the arguments for its descent from the swastika 
or fire-cross are certainly good. 

The effect of symbolism on art is shown in many places by 
the author. This subject will bear further elucidation. The 
symbolism of the serpent-lightnings, of the soul-vase, of the 
all-wise eye, of the honey-making bee, and of the winged 
bird, each had its significant part in the development of art. 

The mask is shown to have been the instrument, by which 
man, by simulating the appearance of deity, through a char- 
acteristic representation of his attributes, attempted to com- 
mune with the gods. For this, the masked dance, the mira- 
cle and mystery play, were invented. When the gods were 
disgraced, and the masks, from being tragedy masks, served 
only to ridicule the gods by being used in comedy, then the 
terrifying religious mask of the primitive man became the 
mummers' '*false face," serving only to excite laughter, or 
terrify children. 
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Miss Emerson's book is a meritorious attempt at solving 
the problems, which she presents, and is well-written, clear 
and finely illustrated. It is earnestly recommended to every 
folk-lorist. The typography and book-work are excellent. 

F. S. B. 

Contributions au Folk Lore de la Belgiquepar, A. Harou. Vol. 
IX of Collection Internationale de la Tradition. Paris, Le 
Chevalier. 1892. 3!. 50. 

This little volume, containing 88 pages, is a summary of 
the principal local legends and beliefs of Belgium, more par- 
ticularly the legends concerning churches, saints, monu- 
ments and ruins. Some curious curative, saints are named, 
the popular choice being one based on their names, such 
as Saint Cloud to cure clous (nails). Saint Amour to insure 
fidelity, Saint Gotte against gout, etc. 

Chapters recount legends of treasures of gold near mys- 
terious ruins, legends concerning marvellous footprints, old 
and new feast days, stories of water spirits, elves, ghosts, 
dwarfs. A very complete bibliography demonstrates that the 
folk-lore of this coruer of Europe has not been neglected. 
This book is not the least interesting of the excellent series 
to which it belongs. F. S. B. 

* 'Cinderella." Three hundred and forty variants of Cin- 
derella, Catskin and Cap O'Rushes, abstracted and tab- 
ulated, with a discussion of medieval analogues and notes, 
by Marian Rolfe Cox, with introduction by Andrew Lang. 
London, D. Nutt, 1893, 8 vo. 535 pp. 

This most excellent work is the thirty-first volume, issued 
by that model association, the Folk-Lore Society of Lon- 
don. It is a masterly resum^, almost exhaustive, of all the 
analogous stories of the types mentioned. From all the 
countries of Europe come these tales, varying in local fea- 
tures, but possessing many points in common. From Asia, 
Africa, and South America, also, are numerous examples, 
but none from our own country. 

Much light will be thrown on the disputed . question that 
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has long divided folk-lorists, as to whether these tales were 
originally developed everywhere alike, or whether they were 
borrowed from other sources. Mr. Lang frankly acknowledges 
that he believes the details have been indenpendently devel- 
oped in various places, Mr. Hartland*s paper before the 
Congress may be expected to summarize much of Miss CoX*s 
researches. But little light is thrown, however, on the origin 
of the story; and pn the epoch at which it appeared. 

The stories analysed in this bulky volume are gathered 
from many sources, mostly from folk-lore collections by native 
writers in many lands. Many unpublished stories are, how- 
ever, .analysed. The service done to folk-lorists by Miss 
Cox, both in the matter and in the manner, in which it is 
accomplished, cannot be too gratefully remembered. The 
work is a model of execution and design, and if the succeed- 
ing volumes are equal to it, the Folk- Lore Society may well 
allude to the laborsof its m embers with pride. 

F. S. B. 

''From Sultan to Sultan," by Mrs. French-Sheldon, con- 
tafns many interesting items for the consideration of folk- 
lorists, and attention is called to this beautiful story of the 
remarkable journey of an intrepid woman, into the interior 
of the Dark Continent. 



ITEMS. 

Col. L. W. Colby should have been given credit for trans- 
lating the Indian songs in the number for July, 1892. The 
society is greatly indebted to Mr. Colby for his labors. 

In Illinois Folk-Lore for July, /92, page 65, line 21, wine 
should read urine. 

Contributions on subjects akin to those in this magazine 
will be gratefully received by the editors, and due credit 
given, if such matter is used. Folk-lore from Illinois, book- 
keepers, Indian and Negro legends of undoubted authenti- 
cacy, will be especially welcome. 
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ARTICLES ON FOLK-LORE IN PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. 

The Folk-Lore and Superstitions Concerning Plants. 
Byron C. Halsted — Chatauquan, May. 

The Ceremonial Uses of Tobacco — John Hawkins — Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, June. 

The Chase of the Chongo (Pueblo Game) — C- F. Lummis 
— Cosmopolitan, June. 

A Congress of Dolls (Notes at the World's Fair) Bel- 
ford's Monthly. 

An Apache Dance — N. Lupon — Outing, June. 

Throwing Knives on the Oulangi — J. Dybrowsky — Revue 
d'Anthropologie. 

Ethnology of the Yuruks — A. T. M. d'Andria — Popular 
Science — June, 1893. 

Superstitions and Customs of the old Tagalens — F. Blu- 
menhill — Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic, 1893. 

Upon the Cult of Males among the Papuans of Geelvinks 
Bay — Letter of J. Van Banlen — Zeitschrift f. Ethnologic, 
1893. 

Kabyles of Djarpera — J. N. Armond Ver6 — Zeitschrift f. 
Ethnologic, 1893. 

Azorian Popular Tradition — H. R. Lang — Zeitschrift f. 
Roman Phil., May. 

Japanese Actors and Dancing Girls — Helen F. E. Lester 
— Dominion 111. Monthly, May. 

Folk Lore of Roumania — W. Radow — Deutsche Jarbu- 
cher, April, 

In Cowboy Land — Th. Rousveldt — Century, June. 

Folk-Lore of Hawaii — American Antiq. and Oriental Jour., 
May. 

The Rough Riders — Belford's Monthly, June. 

Black Foot Star Myths. The Pleiades— M. N. Wilson- 
Am. Antiq. and Or. Jour., May. 

The Races and Customs of the People of Central Africa 
— J. Dybrowsky — Rev. d'Anthropalogie. 

Medical Superstitions — M. Zoborowski — Rev. d'Anthro- 
pologie. 
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A German Cursing Formula — F. Kundl — Zeltschrift fur 
Ethnologic, 1893. 

Brendan's Famous Voyage — Marquis of Bute — Scottish 
Review — April. 

Anthropolical History of Europe — J. Beddoe — Scottish 
Review, April. 

Origin of the Medieval Belief in Witchcraft — A. H. Mil- 
ler — Scottish Review, April. 

Pomo Basket-Makers — J. W. Hudson — Overland Monthly, 
June. 

Modern Miracle Plays — E. P. Evans — New England 
Hist., Mag, 

Relative Positions of Actors and Chorus in the Greek 
Theatre — John Pickard — Journal of Philosophy, April. 

Sign Language in Print — Frederick Starr — Science, May 
26, 

St. John the Baptist in Art, Legend and Picture — 
Archaeological Journal, 197. 

Rise and Decline of the Vampire Monster — H. H. Gowen 
— Cosmopolitan, June. 

The Trials of Sorcery — F. Delacroix — Nouvelle Revue. 

Drowning Superstition — Notes and Queries, June 17. 

Cockayne and Other Similar Places — Notes and Queries, 

June 3. 

Holy Wells of Scotland — B. C. Hope — Antiquarian, April. 

Some Norfolk Tombs — J. L. Andr^ — Antiquarian, April. 

Historic Figure Heads — R, G. Deming — Cosomopolitan, 
April. 

Duelling Among German Students — A. A, McDonald — 
Dominion Monthly, May. 

The Burning of the Clavie — Isake F. Meirge — Sunday at 
Home, April. 

Heraldry — Its Import and Meaning — Young England, 
April. 

Symbolism of the Holy Cross — Deutsche Handschutz, 
April. 

Time-Keeping by Light and Fire — W. Hough-— Am. Anti- 
quarian, ApriL 
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American Graveyard Curiosities — Little's Living Age, May 

The Cities that were Forgotten — C. F, Lummis — Cosmo- 
politan, April. 

A Phantom of the High Sierras — Overland, April. 

Esoteric Buddhism — Max Muller — Nineteenth Century, 
May. 

Funeral Customs — Epitaphs — Geo. R. Curwen — Putnam's 
Monthly Hist. Magazine, May. 

Statistics of Dreams — N. W. Calkins — Am. Journal of 
Psychology, April. 

Hallucinations of the Mind — Belford's Monthly, April. 

Are they Hallucinations? — M. W. Dawson — Belford's 
Monthly, May. 

The Burial of the Dead in Paris — Pearson — Leisure 
Hour, April. 

True Welch Ghost Stories — Theosophist, April. 

The Master of Mysteries — Le Sphinx, March. 

The Odyssey in Art — Eugene Parsons — The Chatauquan, 
April. 

Bohemian Popular Music — J. J. Krue — Music, April. 

Chilian Popular Songs — Collected by Fred Hannson — 
Am. Journal of Philology, April. 

Lullabies — Laura A. Smith — Gent. Mag., June. 

The Faust Theme in Literature — E. St. Clair — Current 
Topics, May. 

About the Sagas — Dr. W. F. Rae — Current Topics, May- 

A Story from the Kalevala — Nellie F. Milburn — Chatau- 
quan, April. 

Romance Studies — G. M. de Vasconcellos — Zeits. f. Rom. 
Philologie. 

The Burlesque Preachers — E. Ledforn — Zeits. f. Rom. 
Philology, VI Band. 

Neapolitan Vilanelli — M. Menghini — Zeits. f. Rom. Philo- 
logy> VI Band. 

The Roland Lied — E. Weber — Zeits. f. Franz. Sprach. 

Three Old French Romances — S. Slutzinger — Zeits. f, 
Franz. Sprach. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, J. W, 
Powell, Director. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, J. W. 
Powell, director. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, J. W. 
Powell, Director. 

Smithsonian Report of U. S. National Museum, 1889, 
Washington. 

Contributions to South American Ethnology; Report of U. 
S. Geographical Survey, Vol. VII, 1890; Dacotah English 
Dictionary; S. R. Riggs, Washington. 

Bibliography of the Athapascan tribes; J. C. Pilling, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Government printing office, Washing- 
ton. 

Die Mutter Bei den Volker des Arischer Stammes. M. von 
Zmdigrodzki, Munich, 1886. 

Essays in the study of folk-songs; Countess Evelyn Mar- 
tinengo-Cesaresco, London, 1886. 

Africo-American Folk-lore; A. M. H. Christensen, Boston, 
1891. 

Japan in History, Folk-lore and Art; Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, 
1892. 

Stories From the Rabbis, Abram S. Isaacs, published by 
Clark, Webster & Co., 1892. 

The Ainos; David McRitchie, in International Archives fur 
Ethnography; London, 1892. 

Canti del Popolo Materano; by Luegi Molino del Chiaro, 
Naples, 1892. 

Materials for the history of folk-lore in Lithunia; (in Rus- 
sian) E. Wolter, St. Petersburgh. 

Indian Myths, second edition, Ellen Emerson; Houghton. 

Popular Customs on Curzola Island; Vid Vuletic Vucasovic. 

Servian Popular Embroidery from Tombs; Vid Vuletic 

Vucasovic. 

Sicilian Ethnographic Exposition at Palermo, G. Pitre; 
(Italian.) 
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International Congress of Popular Tradition, 1888; Reports 
and papers; Paris, 1892. 

Folk-Lore, London, quarterly, 1891-3. J. Jacobs, editor. 
D. Nutt, publisher. 

Revue des Traditions Populaires, monthly, 1892-93. Paul 
Sebillot, editor; 1892-93. 

La Tradition, Paris; monthly; H. Carnoy, editor; 
1892-3. 

Melusine, Paris; bi-monthly; H. Gaidoz, editor; 1892-93, 

Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde; quarterly; Karl 
Weinhold, editor. 

Am Urquell; Vienna; Dr. F. S. Krauss; monthly. 

Ons Volksleven, Antwerp; monthly; J. B. Vervliet and Jos. 
Cornellissen, editors. 

Cesky Lid, Prague, Bohemia; Dr. C. Zirbt, editor; quar- 
terly, 1892. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore; quarterly; W. W. Newell, 
Boston; 1892-3. 

Sezatorea; Falticena, Ronmania; monthly; A. Gorovei, edi- 
tor. 

Bulletin de Folk-Lore Wallon; Dr. E. Mounseer, editor; 
Leige, Belgium. 

Vari6t6s Biblluographiques; E. RoUand, Paris; 1890-2. 
Blatter fur Pommerschen Volkskunde; O. Knoop and H. 
Haas; Stettin Prussia, monthly, 1892-3. 

Miscellaneous Notes & Queries; S. C. and L. M. Gould, 
Manchester, N. H. ; monthly; 1892. 
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THE RED-BIRD. 

WALTER MALONE. 

I. 

i 4 D ED-BIRD, red-bird, brave and brilliant, flitting on thy wings of 

rV flam«, 
Tell me, red-bird, shrill and startling, whence thy blood-red plumage came 
Like a scarlet-crested poppy, blazing in the radiant noon, 
Like the frail, enchanted crescent of the crimson setting moon ; 
Like a spray of fiery tulips, with their hearts of golden light. 
Like a ruby star arising in the shadows of the night ; 
Like the morning's blushing glory in the eastern skies away, 
Like the burnmg stains of twilight, from the bleeding heart of day ; 
Flaming through the dog-wood blossoms, through the blooms of locust trees. 
Swinging on the grape-vine's tendrils, flying with the booming bees ; 
Mingling with the scarlet trumpets where the verdant creepers twine. 
Falling like a brimming goblet, spilling out its swoonful wine ; 
Darting through the cypress branches, through the green swamps, cool and 

still. 
Waking all the emerald shadows with thy sharp and sudden trill ; 
Red-bird, red-bird, brave and brilliant, flitting on thy wings of flame. 
Tell me, red -bird, shrill and startling, whence thy blood-red plumage came? ' , 

II. 

" I was once an Indian maiden, in the dream-years, long ago. 
When the Red Man in these forests first beheld his pale-face foe. 
Then a brave knight, with his comrades marched within our fatherland ; 
Never had our simple people seen so bright and bold a band ; 
And their leader trod before them, with a blithesome, charming air. 
With his blue eyes, dark and dreamy, with his clustered golden hair ; 
With his sweet lips gently smiling, and his soft cheek's blushing bloom, 
With his white brow, over-shadowed by his helmet's snowy plume. 
All my people bade him welcome, though their hearts were hot with hate. 
And they gave their hands in friendship, but in secret planned his fate. 
Yet I often met the stranger, and he kindly spoke to me, 
In the strange and broken accents of his home beyond the sea ; 
And I often wandered with him, through the woodland, field and dell. 

(183) 
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And bis sweet and earnest whispers bound me witb a wond'roos spell. 

I would tell him mystic legends of our tribe in vanished days, 

Names of birds, and trees, and insects, blossoms budding in our ways, 

Habits of the crawling serpent, cunning of the crafty fox. 

Of the hare, and hawk, and sqairrel. and the eagle in the rocks ; 

He would tell me of his people, in the realms beyond the sea. 

Of their kingdoms, and their cities, like a wonder- world to me. 

So my soul was made his captive, and I longed to follow him. 

As a slave beside her master, far beyond the mountains dim. 

Once I stole among our chieftains, like a cunning, stealthy spy, 

And I heard the painted warriors swearing that my knight must die. 

Then with bare feet, in the midnight, through the dank and chilling dew, 

Crawling, cringing, creeping, running, stole the sleeping village through. 

And I found my lover sleeping, in his quiet tent near by, 

Told him all the secret plottings. that he might not stay and die. 

Threw my trembling arms around him, shedding hot tears on his breast, 

Pressed his hand, that by my kisses nevermore should be caressed. 

Then I spake farewells and blessings, to our village took my flight. 

And I lost my love forever, on that anguish-haunted night. 

And he fled from out our forests, baffled all our people's bate ; 

But he left me with my people, left me there to meet my fate. 

And the warriors knew me guilty, led me to a lonely wood. 

Stabbed me in mine aching bosom, till I perished, dyed in blood. 

But my lover, false and fickle, never dreamed or cared for me, 

Wooed and won a beauteous maiden, in his home beyond the sea. 

So my ghost is flitting ever, like an autumn leaflet red. 

When the summer blooms have faded, and the summer suns have fled. 

So I strive to hide my sorrow, as I flt from tree to tree, 

As a cynic hides his anguish, with a hollow, heartless glee. 

So a woman's love, once given, never more shall pass away, 

But the jewel, by her lover, soon is trampled in the clay." 




TOTEM-POST STORIES. 

JAMES DEANS. 

THE model, to which these tales relate, is the third house 
from the door, in the Anthropological building at the 
the World's Fair, entering from the north. 

On this totem-post are represented two stories. The 
scene of the first is laid in Alaska, while that of the second is 
laid on the southern end of Queen Charlotte Island of British 
Columbia. 

On this model house are six bears and two eagles. These 
bears and eagles are the family crests ; that is, of the husband 
and wife, who owned this house. Name of house : Was 
blost nass hadry, and Low shin nass hadry, the former mean- 
ing Eagle House People ; the latter, Food House People ; or 
preferably, Food Island People, from these people having, at 
one time, lived on Food Island, so called from the quantity 
of berries and sea-fowls' eggs on this island. The figures on 
the post are, reading from the bottom, seven in number. 
The first is a man ; the second, a brown bear ; this being the 
crest of the husband, represents the house itself. The third 
figure, being a young bear, represents a child born by the 
bears' wife to her husband. Fourth, is the figure of a woman 
with a large lip ornament. This woman represents the bears 
wife, and is the typical Haidah woman as well. She is 
always shown with a large lip ornament, called by these peo- 
ple sty. She was said by some to be the mother of the 
Haidas. Her name was Hathling-zo (Bright Sunshine.) 
She was also named Call-cuts-jude (Woman of the Ice), 
because she, with others, fled before the ice, when it began 
to cover all the northern country. She is also said to be the 
mother of the ancient god of these people, M-kilst lass, who 
always assumed the form of a raven. 

The fifth figure is this raven god. This ends the carvings 

(185) 
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of the first story. The other figures belong to the second 
tale, and are as follows : the sixth figure is a seak^ or large 
clam, mentioned in the first story, and the eagles connected 
with this story, the one on top, and the one on the posts 
being, as I said before, the wife's crest. 



THE FIRST STORY. 

Scene laid in Alaska, exact locality not being named, nor 
is the name of the man. 

Long ago, in the northern land, lived a man. One day, he 
took his two dogs, named Sun-es-wha and coots es-wha ; also 
a spear, two fathoms in length, with a bow and quantity of 
arrows, and went hunting. He had not gone far, when one 
of his dogs began to sniff and run ahead, the man following. 
They had not gone far, when they came to a house, the house 
of the bears. The man went to the door, on which the bear 
came out, and caught a-hold the man's legs, in order to rise 
,up and hug him. Seeing this, the man put his arms under 
the fore-legs of the bear, and threw him over his shoulder. 
By the effort of throwing the bear, the man lost his balance, 
and in order to save himself from falling, he got a-hold of the 
bears' wife on a delicate part of her body. This so pleased 
her that she told him to come inside. Once inside, she 
began to dig a hole in the floor, and asked the man to become 
her husband. The man, having thus gained her affections, 
took possession of her and of the house. Meanwhile the bear, 
disliking such rough usage, cleared out for the woods, where 
he remained a number of years, having gone, he said, in order 
to get some food. The man, after living a number of years 
with the bear's wife, and after having two children by her, 
grew homesick. One day, he said to her, ''I would like to go 
home, and visit my relations." To this request, she replied, 
'* You may go, but, by no means go near your former wife." 
Having thus obtained her consent, and, after spending a 
few weeks among his relatives, he met his first wife. After 
some conversation with her, his old love returned, and he 
decided to remain with her, and leave no more. 
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When the bear learned that the man had left, he returned 
to his home and his wife. Upon finding that she had two 
children by this man, he grew very jealous of him, and 
wished to put him out of the way, in case he should come 
back again. As the man lived by the seaside, he had a 
canoe, in which he used to go out sailing. The bear found 
this out, and so, as the man was coming on shore, the bear 
watched her chance and got ahead of him, and either killed 
him, or both fell into the water, and were drowned. So the 
bear had no further dread of the man ever getting his wife. 



THE STORY OF THE EAGLES. 

The scene of this second story is laid in the country of 
which Captain Sidance was chief, on the southern end of 
Queeh Charlotte's Island. 

' Long ago, on this part of their Islands, there lived a King 
who had a sister, and her family, living along with him. 
Tradition does not say how many there were in this family, 
but only mentions a boy, the hero of this story. 

This boy was so displeasing to his uncle, and his life was 
made so miserable that he decided to leave that uncle's home 
for ever. The uncle intercepted his plan by turning him 
out of doors. 

After wandering about a while, he was found by three 
women. One of the daughters of the King of the Eagles, 
happening to be ahead of the others, was the first to find him. 
She asked what ailed him! He told her all his troubles. 
Hearing them, she told him to come along unto her, to her 
father's home. They had not gone far until they found a 
town up a tree. This was the Eagles' town, and a large 
number of them were flying about this, their home. After a 
while the woman took the boy to her father, saying * 'Father, 
I have found a nice husband! " The old King was highly 
pleased to think he had got such a nice-looking son-in-law. 
The boy, as I shall still call him, soon gained the old man's 
favor, by doing many little things for him. 

One day, the old King said he would like to have a piece of 
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whale's flesh. As soon as he said so, the boy took a suit of 
feathers and went away, returning soon after with a nice piece 
of whale, from a school which he saw. After this the boy 
was so well pleased at being able to fly about, that he was not 
content, unless he was always on the wing. He soon wished 
to have a dress for himself, so he and his wife spoke to the 
old man, who went to a box, and took from it feathers enough 
to make him a full-fledged eagle. 

Again, at another time, the King wished to get more meat, 
and told the boy to fly away and get him some. So off he 
flew, returning with an entire whale. 

Having gone further this time than usual, he saw so many 
whales, that he wished to remain among them. Seeing his 
fondness for flying about among whales, the old king told 
him, if he saw the seak floating about, he was not to tak^ hold 
of it, because it would do him no good. 

One day, afterwards, while flying about, he saw something 
curious floating about. In order to see what it was, he went 
and touched it. As soon as he did so, it took hold of his 
hand and pulled him under the water, where it held him so 
that he could not get out, one hand alone being held above 
water. 

When he did not return, other eagles went to look for him. 
They flew about until they came to where Ah Seak was. 
They saw the upheld hand, and wondering what it was, they 
one by one took hold of it. As fast as they did so, they went 
down one after another until none was left, the hand of the 
last one being held above the water. Seeing that none of her 
family returned, nor the boy, the old mother eagle, suspect- 
ing something wrong, went to look for them, in the place 
where she thought Ah Seak ought to be. Seeing the upheld 
hand, she knew at once what was wrong. The power of the 
fowl did not extend to her, so she took hold of the hand and 
pulled them all out, asking them what were they doing there? 
When she got the last one out, she passed her hand over 
them, making them all alive and strong, at the same time 
ordering them all to leave, never to come there again. So 
home they all went, a wiser and happier lot. 



AMAZONIAN BELIEFS, TRADITIONS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS, 

MARTHA F. SESSELBERG. 

THE Brazilian savage, be he of the great family Tupi- Guar am 
or of the Tapina race, was in matters of religion at the 
time of the discovery of Brazil, in the fetish period. Myths 
following the careless explanation of natural phenomena, 
gave rise to no other belief than the one of fear, and this a 
transitory sensation, ceasing, when the cause thereof had 
ceased. 

Similiar characteristics may be observed in the Tapina^ the 
MamelucOy and other Amazonian races of the present day. 
Their religion is a mixture of fetichism, and polytheism ; this 
received from the Portuguese, that brought down from the 
savage state. Catholics they are, merely in name, and 
because as such, they have been baptized. It is difficult to 
find araong them, one individual who is a perfect monotheist. 
The savage mind cannot grasp the elevated conception of 
christian monotheism. If he has been able to digest any 
thing in the Catholic faith, it is because the Jesuit priests 
of all catechists the shrewdest, and most able, have in a 
manner adapted this religion to the savage taste. 

Of the pretended Tupi gods, none except the /urupari, 
the Curupira, and the Matitntapere^ survive in the imagination 

■ 

of these people, and these are mixed up with Catholic beliefs. 
They are considered ill-favored, malignant genii. The first 
takes the form of the Catholic devil ; the second is variously 
defined, but is still a demon ; the third is a species of hob- 
goblin, who has only one leg, and is subjected to the influ- 
ence of a horrible old woman, who, at night, accompanies 
him from door to door, begging tobacco. Outside influence, 
principally Portuguese, has placed on the head of this being, 
a bonnet, or cap, confounding him with the troublesome 

(189) 
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"pesad^los" of the current Indo-German mj-thology, in which 
he is so represented. In the nightly strife, he who manages 
to snatch off this cap, will attain happiness. 

The old woman who leads him, sings to the rh3^hm of a 
bird, and this song, incomprehensible in itself, is probably 
the remnant of some myth. 

It is as follows : 

' ' Matinta Pereira, 
Papa -terra ja morren : 
Quim te governa son eu." 

Mantinta Pereira (Father Earth) has died. I am he who 
governs you ! The Tupan, Uaraci, Jaci and Caapora have 
died out. The famous pag^^ i. e,y the sorceror — the medi- 
cine-man (for the savage, they are the same), and the sooth- 
sayer of the Tupi-Guaranis, survive the gods, of whom they 
desired to make priests. The actual pag6s are generally born 
and reared in the sertoes, surrounded by forests, rich in medical 
substances, whose virtues, partly through teaching, partly 
through experience, they learned to know. Aided by the pro- 
found faith of their sick people, the results are generally favor- 
able ; perhaps faith assists the cure. These cures are generally 
accompanied by Catholic rites; this further strengthens beliefs 
in the power of these pag^s. And the outsider in the exercise 
of these medical-religious functions can witness dancing to a 
cymbal, 'round the patient, while mysterious-healing words 
are murmured. In more civilized centres, like the two capi- 
tals, the sorcerers dispense with these ceremonials, but surround 
themselves with much mystery. In Manaos, not many years 
ago, a pagt was called upon to treat a patient, but refused to 
do so, except at night, and with closed doors. Besides the 
pag^ is the benzidera or sorcerer, who blesses, reference to 
whom will presently be made.* 
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. . That the sermons preached to the Indians should pro- 
duce more effect, and not appear less inspired, or persuasive than the 
demonical doctrines preached by the pages (sorcerers) — endeavor to imitate 
their usages, making occlusions and visions, giving now and then loud cries» 
stamping the foot, etc., etc." — History of Brazil, by the Viscount Porto 
Seguro. 
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Knowing little or nothing of the solar system, these people 
still have a sort of astrological belief, based probably on the 
direct and all powerful influence of the moon on terrestial 
objects. During the eclipse of the moon, August 23d, 1877, 
the people of the capital of Para made an enormous uproar 
with the old tins, fireworks, cries, fire-engines, and even gun- 
shots, *'to put to flight" as they expressed it, ** that devil 
(bicho), who wished to eat the moon." 

The boto, (Delphinus pallidus?) the Indian uyara^ occupies 
a large space in the imagination, and the Amazonian region 
is filled with marvellous stories of this animal. The boto, 
like the mermaid of old, sings, and its song is full of enchant- 
ing melody. 

Woe to the maiden, who lingers in its spell! 

The Indians believe that, at times, this fish assumes the 
form of a youth, who carries away the maiden in his arms, 
and to this fluvial Don Juan, is attributed certain conse- 
quences, that such imprudences would entail. Not long ago, 
a person, in the sincerest good faith, told of a boto, who, 
assuming human form, carried away from her hammock an 
Indian girl, who never had been seen since. Other sto- 
ries of the boto, or Uyara, have obtained credence- He, at 
times, it said, jests with people, bringing up objects for them 
to see, from the depths of the water. One was seen with a 
knife in his mouth. He causes canoes, in which are young 
girls, to be wrecked, in order to possess himself of them. 
And at times, he assumes a woman's form, and casts over 
some gallant youth a fatal spell. 

The eyes of this animal are considered as precious amulets 
to soften lovers' hearts. The teeth are excellent preventives 
against infantile diseases A member of the same family, the 
Tucuxy, is said to be a great friend of man, whom he often 
succours from the grasp of the boto, pushing him with his 
snout until he reaches the bank of the stream in safety. 

The Amazonians believe in cured persons ( pessoas curados)^ 
i. e. that they can be rendered invulnerable to the bites of 
poisonous snakes and fishes. The secret of this cure is known 
only to \he pages, and by them has never been disclosed. 
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However, a popular supersitution has it, that if the head 
or tail-extremity of either be eaten, when half-alive, the 
bite from the species is rendered harmless. Quite recently, 
at Santarem, a Tapino killed a small snake, and ate its head 
and tail, nearly raw. 

The Amazonian Indians believe that a snake can seldom 
miss a gun-shot, and also in the metamorphosis of the Suru- 
cucu {Trigonocephalus lanceolatus) into the paca {Coclogenus 
fulvas.) The Surucucu, they say, is a heavy sleeper, and of 
this fact, the pag^s take advantage by surrounding him with 
a hedge, and covering him with ants of a certain species, 
thus transforming him with a sleek Faca, 

The fact is that the Surucucu takes shelter in these ants' 
holes, on whom, perhaps, they subsist, and from which also 
come the Paca, and with whom, it is known, they enter into 
a sort of comradship. 

The possession of the bird called Uirapuru is considered 
an efficacious talisman against ill-luck. Until within a few 
years, it was rare to find in the interior, a venda (drinking- 
place, or grocery), that had not the skeleton interred under 
the floor, hanging from the wall. It is difficult to take this 
bird alive, consequently its value is very great; a dead one 
costs over thirty milreis. Ihe skin of the noctural bird, 
Jurutani, preserves maidens from harm. Formerly these 
birds were killed, the skins removed and dried in the sun, 
and on them, during the first three days of womanhood, the 
girls were obliged to sit, and were, meanwhile, visited by the 
matrons of the tribe, who enjoined upon them virtue and 
sobriety. Herewith is a description, given by an old Brazilian 
author, of this bird : '*Of all light-shunning birds, this is 

* In 1749, Fonseca writes: "A fellow passing through the woods, 
wishing to secure an animal, somewhat larger than the rabbit, called the 
Paca, in order to do so, was obliged to thurst his arm nearly its full extent 
down the hole, where it was hidden. He secured it at the cost of having 
his first finger cracked asunder with the teeth of a venomous snake called 
the Surucucu, whose species is so intimate with the Paca, that from this alli- 
ance is derived the Tapinan fable that these Pucas are offspring of the Suru- 
cucus. 
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the least timorous. He is long and slender and of a brownish 
color ; his cry is shrill like a burst of mocking laughter. 

He stretches himself out on a tree, as if part of it, and 
then he lies motionless, allowing himself to be taken by the 
hand at will. Is it not interesting to observe the correlation 
existing between the complete quiet of the bird, the peace 
the savage mother wishes to invoke for her daughter ? She, 
too, must sit motionless over its skin." 

At the end of this time, the damsels were supposed to be 
invulnerable to temptation. Today, according to different 
accounts, it is more customary to sweep the floor under 
the bride's hammock with the feathers of \.\ie /urutani, which 
will accomplish the same end, /. c, tranquility of spirit, and 
will guarantee the honesty of the wife. 

The fact of correlation of beliefs, with habits, or modes of 
the object, which gives rise to such beliefs, is one of the most 
fascinating things of mythology. 

In addition to what has been related of the Jurutaniy there 
are, in Amazon land, many other birds, which are invoked 
for tranquilizing purposes, among others, the guatipuru, 
greatest sleeper of all, and whom nurses call to their aid, 
when the children refuse to fall asleep. 

Among the Amazonians, is current a vague belief that 
the monkey was once a man, which, without doubt, is a lost 
echo of a Tupinan genesical belief. It is said that individuals 
as a punishment for treachery, were transformed into monkeys, 
of whom it is recorded to-day ** that they don't talk, because 
they don't row." The beliefs, which have vegetables as their 
object, are generally of those whose properties are medicinal. 
And for the people who entertain these beliefs, the great 
Amazonian forest is an enormous drug store, in which can be 
found remedies for all the **ills flesh is heir to." Superstition, 
of course, follows in the wake of these beliefs. The Tajapura 
(aroidea), placed in the prow of a fishing canoe, will, according 
to tradition, ensure its owner good luck. Another aroidea, 
Juruti-pepena, serves as a body (carpo), in which is sheltered a 
mythical bird, who sings near one without being seen, and is 
near one without being felt. One can see the plant with its 
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beautiful green leaves, striped with red and white, and can 
hear the bird's song, but can never discover the bird. This 
plant is an object of great terror to the Indians, so much so 
that they wiU not consent to hear it spoken of with contempt. 
And he, whom this fabulous plant chooses as the object of its 
malignities, will become paralyzed. In fact, the word Pepina 
signifies in Tupi-Guarani, (pe) which breaks, (pen) that which 
paralyzes, that breaks (inuilizes) arms, legs; in short, that 
which paralyzes. The beliefs referring to minerals, are nearly 
extinct, with the Mueraquitan.'^ Still, one finds, now and then, 
an old woman, who will sell the Mueraquitan, which, in the 
guise of an amulet, is hung from the throat together with the 
rosary, and with teeth of animals. Of similar Penduricalho 
pendants — mothers, even those who are civilized, will suspend-^ 
from the necks of their children from cord, or chain, serpent's 
teeth, birds' beaks, shells, eyes of Santo Luisa in metal, fig- 
ures of Santo Braz in bone, all to preserve from mortal dis- 
ease, from falls, the evil eye, convulsions, blindness, etc., 
etc. If children fall ill, they are blessed hy page's, or old 
women, to whom is attributed the occult, and mysterious 
science of a cure, by means of blessing. One of the formulas 
of this process is the following : 

" In the name of the Virgin, 
Bewitching evil eye, 
Go forth from here ; 

This child is not for thee." 

It is said the Muerquitan loses its virtures, if set in gold, or 
metal. The Tupi-guaranis believe that everything has a 
mother (ci) in their tongue. The river, the woods, the moun- 
tains, each has its ci. A traveller, hearing a strange noise, 

* Mueraquitan, the celebrated clear green stone, fabricated by the the 
Amazon female warriors. In Santarem, in olden times, an Indian rite was 
performed principally on the mandioca settlements. In the midst of 
the mandioca field, a stone was placed, called the mother of the mandioca, 
which served as an altar stone for various sacrifices and ceremonials, and 
which was guarded with the greatest care. 

Was an old Brazilian author right in declaring that stone worship for- 
merly existed on the Amazon ? 
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asked an old woman what it was. The mother of the Mamo- 
rana (carica), she replied. The Mamorana are plants that 
grow in fields, along the banks of the streams. The wind 
passing through these plants, bends their head like rushes, 
and their heavy leaves beating one against the other, pro- 
duce the noise heard which, according to the opinion of the 
old woman, was the manifestation of the mother of the vege- 
table, or plant. Some kinds of flies are mothers of certain 
plants, and when these insects die, the plants fade and 
wither away. 

Such are some of the beliefs, which the Amazonian peo- 
ple inherit from their savage ancestors. As has been remarked, 
their religion is rather a mixture of fetichism and polytheism 
than monotheism. The beliefs arising from the Tupi-guarani 
faith, are fetich ; those from the Conquerors, polytheistic. 
Withal, fetichism always predominates. 

It is not uncommon to see these people dedicate a bird, 
an animal or the fruits of a tree, to some favorite saint. In 
Monte Alegre a traveller was unable to buy one single bunch of 
cocoa-nuts ; as they had all been dedicated to S. Francisco de 
Assisi, the protector of the village. 

Near the town of Obidos, at a small agricultural establish- 
ment, there was one tree whose fruits were exclusively dedi- 
cated to Saint Antonio. Often, on the Sitios (farms), it is 
impossible to buy, for example, a fowl. One receives the 
simple answer, given without excuse, or explanation. *« I por 
Santos! " (It is for the saints). Withal a, saint among them, 
is often the victim of reproach, and insult. When rain is 
wished, he is plunged into the water ; when anything is lost, 
he is tied up, beaten, and exiled from the oratory. 

The belief of one God — '* Three in one," is almost un- 
known. Indeed the name of God is seldom heard, except in 
phrases, like the following : '* Deos a queira," ('* God pre- 
serve you,") or ''Si Deos quizer.** (*' If God wishes.") 
And, in their minds the Holy Spirit is other than a saint, 
certainly the object of much festive devotion, owing, it may be, 
to its favorite and beautiful symbol, the dove. 

Neither has Jesus Christ for them, the importance assigned 
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in Catholic theology. He, like the Menino-Deos, (God- 
Child,) is simply an object of idolatry. It is a shocking 
fact, but nevertheless, a true one, that the Supreme Being, 
Triune, of Christianity, holds little place in the minds of the 
Amazonian races. For them, the saint is the object of their 
religious sentiment, poor and fanatic as it may be. And even 
this saint is partly transformed into a Tapinian god, similar to 
the one their late fathers worshipped. 

Among those beliefs which are ranked as Tupis-Catholic, 
belongs that of the Saire. This is both a profane and a re- 
ligious ceremony, comprising the mass, the song and the 
dance. The song is a melopoeia, sad and monotonous in the 
extreme. 

Herewith two verses: (i) Tupi, *' Ita camuti pupe neiassuca 
pitani puraga ite." Translation: «*In a stone font was 
baptized the child Jesus." 

Refrain by all entoned — ''Jesus, and Santa Maria. 

(2). Tupi, ''Santa Maria cuna puraga imembirah ian6 
catu iputira ipope." Santa Maria is beautiful among women, 
and her son is like unto her." Each verse is droned by 
three old women, and, as before remarked, all joining in the 
refrain. 

After the song is concluded, refreshments are passed 
around. The word Saire signifies crown, and the cere- 
mony is very old. The dance consists of short paces, like 
the soldiers* quick march, performed to the sound of a tambor, 
which is generally played by an old Indian. 

This feast, or ceremony, if not created by the Jesuits, 
at least met with their approval. One of the earliest Jesuit 
missionaries composed hymns for the Indians, in their lan- 
guage, in which God, the angels, and the saints are praised, 
and better to attract by the melody of the hymn, he, himself 
taught those of the young who possessed the best voices. 

One of the most popular feasts, in this respect, is that of 
the Holy Spirit (Espirito Santo). A month or two before its 
advent the Imperador (Emperor), for such is the name given 
to its director, the Judge, Majordomo, and devotees, embark 
in several canoes, whose sails are decorated with red and 
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white banners. In the center of each canoe is painted a 
symbolic dove, another is carved on the mast-head of the 
respective masts. The Emperor bears the *' cor6ado Divino " 
(crown of the Divine), and the devotees, bedecked with rib- 
bons, and carrying tambors, go forth to collect for the feast. 

This region is a perfect labyrinth of channels, igarapis 
piachos, paramamarims (creeks), and lakes, whose banks are 
more or less inhabited. To these sitios (a sitio is a name 
given to any habitation outside the settlements), the flotilla 
of canoes is directed. The traveler, passing along one of 
these igarapes, is often startled by an odd-like bum-bum 
sound. He is told that it is the'^coroa do Divino," which 
is near. And turning some point in the stream, he sees sev- 
eral canoes, filled with men, women, and children ; flags are 
flying, and tambors beating. It forms a picturesque sight, 
in the midst of the savage landscape. 

In each sitio there is a feast. The coroa (crown), after it 
has been kissed, and held momentarily over the head of each 
person present, is placed upon a table over which is spread 
the best colcha (cover) to be found. Around this crown are 
placed rows of lighted candles. At night-fall is given the 
ladainha (litany), an enforced, uninteresting function. Mass 
is read by the best man present ; generally, in horribly muti- 
lated Latin. 

Then begins the program part of the feast. There is always 
a small and badly attuned orchestra, and dancing follows, 
sometimes for successive days and nights. 

The festa grandey principal feast of the year, is at the 
Imperador^s house. With all the difference in the world, one 
is involuntarily reminded of an old-fashioned Donation Party 
at the Parson's. Heifers, calves, sheep, fowls, pigs, baskets 
of farinha cakes, of tapioca fruits; indeed, a little of every- 
thing is taken there. A little of everything, except money, 
which is a rare commodity on the Amazons, where traffic is 
almost wholly carried on by the primitive system of barter. 

Occasionally the final feast takes place at the nearest vil- 
lage, in which is held a fair of the objects collected, in order 
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to pay the expenses of the mass sung and sermon preached 
by the parish priests. 

At Obidos was held the following feast, which is thus 
described by a traveler : '*It was not a moon-light night, 
but the sky was illuminated with millions of stars, among 
which safely shone down the 'Sweet Southern Cross.* River 
breeze and forest odor blended agreeably. The population 
of the town, in festive dress, stood ready to receive the coroa, 
to accompany it in procession to the church. In the middle 
of the river many canoes, adorned with arches of foliage, 
and showily illuminated, approached the shore. The effect 
was lovely, on that calm, star-light night ; the canoes, whose 
lights were fantastically reflected in the water, and which 
were filled with devothes^ whose song the hour and the distance 
softened." 
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MALAGASY FOLK-LORE. 

THOMAS WILKINSON. 

AD AGASCAR is a land full of folk lore, but to appreciate 
said folk-lore, it may be convenient for the reader to 
first peruse the following remarks: On the east coast there 
is a race nearly black, with close woolly hair, and lazy, improv- 
ident habits, who bury their dead in rude coffins of wood, 
which are put on low stands, with no attempts at what we 
should call tombs, except perhaps a kind of shed with which 
the head men are honored; these people, I think, must be 
termed Negritos, and if they are an 'improvement on the 
African negro, that is probably to be accounted for by their 
environment, and their long contact with Europeans and with 
the superior' race (the Hova) which governs them. 

On the central plateau of Madagascar, quite a different race 
is met with, distinguished by their light brown colour, long 
straight hair, smaller build and intelligent faces; these make 
very elaborate family tombs of stone, and bury their dead in 
silk shawls (lamba) instead of coffins; this race is probably a 
branch of the Malayan family. The people, although they 
are smaller in numbers and weaker in physique than the 
other natives, have by their superior intelligence and power 
of combination raised themselves far beyond any other tribe 
in the country; they are thrifty too, which quality is sadly 
wanting in the others, so that, although they live in the most 
inaccessible and barren part of the island, they are much 
better off. This is the Hova race, whose queen, Ranavalona 
III, is acknowledged as Queen of Madagascar by almost all 
the various races inhabiting the country. 

On the west coast again, the difference of race is even 
more strongly marked, at least at first sight, owing to the 
wild looks of the Sakalava,as compared with the other natives; 
here we have a copper-coloured race of fine physique, with 
long but frizzly hair, and of proud and fierce temper, who 
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are as much opposed to civilization as the other tribes are 
eager to assimilate it. 

Some of the Malagasy customs are interesting, for instance: 

**No distance or difficulty deters people from recovering 
the bodies of their loved ones. A man with his friend recently 
set out from Ombohibeloma on a fortnight*s journey to fetch 
the remains of his son who had died while trading in a remote 
part of the Island. The body, then in an advanced stage of 
decomposition, was wrapped up, suspended horizontally from 
a pole, and thus carried through 250 miles of dangerous 
country." 

The following folk-lore story is amusing, and illustrates 
manners and customs: 

** The people of Marovatana attempted to attack Amboh- 
imanga, where the King then resided. It was in the night, 
and suddenly the crows of Ambohimanga set up such a great 
cawing, and so alarmed the King that he sent for the diviners 
to explain the cause. The diviners told him it was an evil 
omen, and that he should prepare for an enemy; and while 
they were talking, a messenger came in to say that the Mar- 
ovatana people had arrived at Ambohibololona. The King 
called up his faithful followers and sent his son Radama to 
accompany them, promising them anything they might ask 
for, if they could only drive off the enemy. They succeeded, 
history tells us, and even the crows swooped down on the 
enemy and aided in the fight. And two of the crows, after the 
enemy had been routed, flew back to Ambohimanga and 
perched at the King's door. So Andrianampoinimerina again 
consulted the diviners, who told him to *'rest assured 
that he would shortly have good news." No sooner had this 
been said, than another messenger came to announce the 
defeat of the enemy; and the next day the young Radama 
entered the town triumphant. Andrianampoinimerina, Rad- 
ama's father, issued a proclamation about the crows: "Look 
at this, O ye people, how even the birds of the air love me 
and acknowledge me as King! The enemy is at hand and 
they rouse my people! I am asleep, and they caw and wake 
me! See how they love me! And this is what I say to you, 
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the crows of Ambohimanga wait upon me, and if any one 
stones them or kills them, I shall count it a crime.'* Not- 
withstanding this, the first trial of a culprit seems to have been 
a fiasco in open court. One day a man was caught with, a 
nest of young crows and was brought before the King, who 
said: '* Does not my law say that if any one steals, his wife 
and children shall become slaves, and have I not added to 
that law that killing or taking crows is included? How is it 
then you steal the crows of Ambohimanga." '* Sure," replied 
the accused. '* I am well acquainted with your law, which 
says when a man steals, we will sell his wife and children into 
bondage, so, may it please your Majesty. I have followed 
exactly the text of your law; for the old crow has been steal- 
ing my earth-nuts and my maize, and in consequence I have 
condemned her to lose her children." Then the King burst 
out laughing, dismissed the case, and cautioned the accused 
not to repeat the offence. 

Some of their proverbs read thus: 

**If tears were children, then the barren woman would 
have a large family indeed.'* **Let not the orphan take on 
airs, for he will only get snubbed and cuffed." **Let him 
rise early and toil late, for he has no father to provide for 
him." ** Divide your property into three parts, one to be 
lived upon, another to be buried with, and the last to be lef 
to posterity." Others are of a more humorous description, e. 
g. ''A youth who marries an old woman gets her share of 
food, in addition to his own " (appetite diminishes when mas- 
tication is defective). *'When old women meet they over- 
whelm each other with congratulations." ''Sore eyes (a com- 
mon complaint) is deprived of his portion of morning sun." 
''Sore eyes' mother feeding her family, is often hoodwinked 
and serves the same one twice." "Sore eyes arrives first at 
market and leaves immediately" (to avoid being seen). 
"Sore eyes at a play weeps when she should laugh." "If 
she goes to a funeral she takes precedence in weeping.'* 
"The ugly and hard-favored ought not to repine, since what- 
ever sort of a face they have, it is the one mo^t appropriate 
for them." 
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Here is a fable explaining the reason why fowls scratch 
the earth, and why kites scream as they fly: *' A Fowl bor- 
rowed a needle from a Kite; but the needle being lost, the 
Kite said, I am not going to put up with your losing my 
needle: So that is why the Fowl scratches the ground, and 
why the Kite carries away the chickens instead of his needle. 
And so, when it is spring-time the Kite screams out * Filoko- 
hokoho,' (filo, a needle, akoho, a fowl), calling on the Fowl 
for his lost needle." 

Here are two or three proverbs about eggs, mostly referring 
to those of the fowl: **Eggs can't fight with stones." 
"Eggs not sat on won't become chickens." '* There are 
several popular superstitions about eggs; thus for a hen to lay 
either a very large or a very small egg is considered to be 
ominous of evil, or of good; and so also an egg laid without 
a proper shell (atodinaley) is thought to be evil." 

Two or three quotations from the proverbs referring to 
birds generally, may conclude this section; thus: "Don't 
cry for a bird all but obtained." '* Don't reckon on (or cry 
for) a bird still in the air." '* Words are carried by a flying 
bird." **The bird may forget the snare, but the snare does 
not forget the bird. " 

Among other things worthy of mention, destiny is supposed 
to be influenced by the phase of the moon at birth. Those 
born at exactly full moon are most lucky, but those born just 
before or after full moon are not so well off. Persons born at 
midnight are, according to some tribes, destined to be 
soercerers ! 

Wherever the Protestant and Catholic missionaries have 
penetrated, these superstitions are giving way to Protestant 
and Catholic superstitions. 

Malagasy proverbs are too numerous for this article, though 
there are a few more of them, in the Malagasy language (with 
translation) as samples of said language. 

'*Esy hadalany ny akoho ho ipetrahany anjoro fa toeram- 
boza." Translation: '* It is not the fowl's fault that it stays 
in the corner, but its place is there " (The Malagasy at night 
keep the poultry in a corner of the hut). 
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Words are like 



"leny atody rana boy manan 'elatra 
eggs: when hatched they have wings." 

"Valala tsy antanana tsy atolojoza" — " Locusts not yet 
caught cannot be given to children." 

With a conundrum I close this article: 

lanora banga antitra boribory? Translation: Young and 
hollow, old and round? (The moon). 
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THE GERMAN EXHIBIT IN THE PLAISANCE. 

DR. ULRICH JAHN, who has charge of the valuable and 
interesting exhibit in the Midway Plaisance, and who 
is a well known European Folk-lore student, and a member of 
the Berlin *' Vereins fur Volkskunde," has kindly contributed 
a short account of the collection there exhibited, which our 
limited space compels us to abridge. When it was determ- 
ined to make this representation here, the originators of the 
plan thought to ''place before the eyes of all in this greatest 
German city of America the old Fatherland in its complete 
culture development, from prehistoric times up to the present 
state of culture of its inhabitants, as it appears in house build- 
ing, and household belongings. 

'* Under the aegis of Rudolph Virchow and Albert Boss, 
Conservator Krause set to work and prepared in 20 completely 
arranged models, a new the typical forms of graves in (Pre- 
historic) Germany." 

These representations are important, not only as graves, 
but also since these were locations where the majority of origi- 
nal objects here represented were found. These tombs of 
the German ancestral tribes were store-houses of their 
weapons, their ornaments, their dress, and of their arts. 

These ** finds" are illustrated by the collections of the 
weapons of war, of the chase, and of the trappings of the 
horse, from the central Museum at Mayence, including the 
Roman, Frankish Kelto-Germanic and modern Germans. 
An unexampled and unique collection of prehistoric stone, 
bronze and war weapons was added by Prof. Zshille. Another 
collection illustrates the complete development of the knife 
and fork, important factors in civilization. 

Another large collection was th6 history of weaving, cloth- 
machines, ornamentation, embroidery and decoration. This 
castle and the other structures ''show how the German people 
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have built their houses, how they have dressed, and how their 
houses are furnished. " So there is a black forest house, and 
Upper Bavarian house, a Prankish house from the Spreewald, 
a Saxon dwelling from Westphalia, a Rehaissance structure 
from Hesse, and a Gothic Castle to crown all. So here are 
represented chronologically, various buildings of 1478, 1570, 
15 18, and 1644, as well as more modern structures. The 
interior of a room in each of these buildings contains a repre- 
sentation of the development of furniture. 






DAHOMEY SUPERSTITIONS. 

The lowest stage of culture seen at the exposition is that 
of the Dahomeyans, who in their native condition are fully as 
savage as our red men, and who are more devoted to fana- 
ticism, fetishism and cruel rites. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Pene, in charge of the colony brought here, and a member 
of the Soci^t^ d' Anthropologic, of Paris, we are enabled to 
give a few notes of the characteristic superstitions of this wild 
black race. 

Fetishers, called Dauwe or Oloriche, are very powerful among 
them. Female fetishers possess the greatest power. These 
are set apart and trained for this calling, being rarely given 
in marriage. They are said to be able to cure diseases. It is 
certain that they sell medicine for procuring abortions, and 
for inducing child-bearing. They use a sacred language, and 
may use no other in conversation among themselves. They 
carefully guard such medical knowledge as they may possess, 
and cherish the power of serpent charming. When two 
Dauwe meet, they have a peculiar form of salutation, each 
turning his back upon the other, kneeling down and clapping 
hands several times, while screaming out ^^ Egno,^^ *'itis 
well.'* 

There is a universal belief in fetishes, (oncha). Amulets are 
generally worn. A lion's or a kid's tail is worn by soldiers to 
charm bullets away. Many other charms are known. The 
Dahomeyan makes any scapula, cross or coin, a fetish at once. 
Bits of the Koran worn in a pouch on the arm, or at the belt, 
are also worn by the black Mahommedans. , 

There is a system of taboo, placed by the fetishers on cer- 
tain objects, at certain times. So they, fearing white influence, 
declared the sea taboo, and would not allow the king to\^ 
approach it. Many tribes will not venture upon the sea. 
The kroo men, employed by our ships for all sorts of labor, 
are an exception. To the sea, sacrifices are made, until quite 
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recently, human ones. The woman fetishers presided at this 
sacrifice. Young virgins were chosen, and after having 
accomplished with their head and entrails all the rites of 
fetishism, their bodies were bound up, loaded with bags of 
sand, and at daylight, the female fetishers crossed the bar, and 
threw the remains into the sea. 

Sharks are very much respected. Fetishes are carried to 
guard against them, and the Minas are reluctant to save any- 
one attacked by them, ^s they think the fetish had been over 
ruled, and that the victim ought to perish. 

Tattoo marks upon the faces and bodies mark the caste 
and degree of rank. 

In saluting, they kneel before superiors, and it is con- 
sidered polite to clap a finger into the hand of an equal. In 
ceremonial visits, drink is offered, and it would be impolite to 
refuse. The host tastes it first, to show that it is not poison. 
A cane is a sign of authority, and is sent in great ceremony as 
a sort of voucher by chiefs and other high officials, with a 
message to another. Hence, many have three canes, one for 
ceremony, one for official usage, and one for ordinary occas- 
ions. 

Suicide is regarded as highly improper, and the head of 
any one who destroys his own life is sent to the King, to be 
subjected to great indignities. 

The bodies of those who have been struck by lightning are 
"dragged to a square where stands a tree representing the 
fetish of lightning, and left there as a prey to the ueraeus 
(vulture) and of the people. Fanatics approach the putrifying 
body, and tear shreds from it, which they swallow to appease 
the fetish, and avoid the same fate for themselves. When the 
corpse has dried up, the bones are burned, and the ashes scat- 
tered to the wind." 

The dances, which form the chief attraction to the village are 
erotic in origin, although somewhat modified as shown here. 

A peculiar name is that used for a second wife, of Oro^oun, 
or ''quarrelsome." 

Professional mourners conduct the funerals. Weapons, 
food, money, and other property, are buried in the grave 
with the body. 



JAPANESE FOLK-LORE AT THE WORLD'S COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION. 

BY ERNEST W. CLEUENT. 

IN Rev. William EUott Griffis's most excellent and richly 
suggestive paper on **The Folk-lore of Japan," read 
before the Folk-lore Congress at the Art Institute, July 13, 
1893; is the very practical suggestion, that '' Folk-lore finds 
its richest illustration in Japanese decorative art." Dr. Grif- 
fis says also: ** The favorite stories of the Japanese people 
. . . . are embodied in lacquer, ivory, crystal, carved wood, 
silk and paper." 

The artists have added, modified, and freshly and wittily 
interpreted its details. Usually loyal to the main outlines of 
the story, they allow their lambent wit to play over the sur- 
face, and here and there add bits of fancy, of colour, of light, 
of mirth, which make Japanese art so rich in suggestion. 

As the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 
delighted so many thousand of visitors by showing, as it were, 
the photographs of the Japanese fancy and imagination in 
their art products, so it is possible that the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition in this city will surpass the former encyclo- 
pedia of fancy, and yield rich delight. Besides enjoying the 
sights of the Japanese works of art and use, admiring the 
technical perfection, and learning something of their processes, 
the visitor to the Exposition will wish to have insight into 
their art ideas, symbolism, mythology and history. Almost 
every article of Japanese production, from the colossal vase 
and urn to the fan and the opening water-flower, is full of 
allusion and suggestion to one who reads the thought in its 
symbol. Bronzes, porcelain, ivory, and crystal bristle with 
poetic or mythic allusion. 

The artist of Japan pours upon his work a prodigality of 
symbolism, which to the average Occidental mind is dumb 
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or enigmatic. With some knowledge of the groundwork of 
their mythology, history and the aspects of nature, much of 
their art and symbolism may be understood. Like all the 
sets of symbols peculiar to particular nations or civilizations, 
the art-radicals or basic ideas are few, yet these are expressed 
in numberless forms and combinations. To that phase of 
the illustrations and interpretation of the folk-lore of Japan, 
as well as to its increasing literature, we invite all those who 
enjoy the study of the Japanese mind as it blossomed out in 
days long distant from ours. In general, it may be said, that 
the forms which folk-lore take are the witnesses of processes 
of thought which are outlined, and which have emerged into 
higher and nobler methods of illustration and reasoning; but 
in the progress of the race these steps in advancement are 
not to be ignored. Apart from the utility and value of folk- 
lore study is the enjoyment which comes to the student; and 
to that enjoyment, as especially furnished in this World's 
Columbian Exposition, we invite all." 

What Dr. Griffis himself, from his wealth of knowledge on 
the subject, did with Japanese folk-lore at the Centennial 
Exposition, the writer, with much less personal knowledge, 
but a much larger and richer field of operation and store-house 
of treasures to examine, will attempt with reference to Jap- 
anese folk-lore as illustrated at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 

It will be readily understood, that, among such profession 
of material, it is both impossible and undesirable to make a 
catalogue of all the instances in which the folk-lore of Japan 
is illustrated in the exhibits, or to give in details all the stor- 
ies therein or thereby suggested. For instance, the dragon 
(Jatsu or rgu), the unicorn {kivin), and other fabulous mon- 
sters; the kitsune (fox) and the tonuki (badger); and several 
Shinto and Buddhist deities and saints; — all these and others 
are favorite subjects of Japanese art. It will, therefore, be 
possible and practicable to point out only the most striking 
examples of Japanese folk-lore and mythology embodied in 
the exhibits, and to narrate some of the tales, or mention 
some of the ideas, thus expressed or illustrated. 
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To begin on the Midway Plaisance, the Japanese Bazaar 
offers an extensive field to the student of folk-lore. In front 
of it stands a gate which was intended to be pure Japanese in 
style, but was mutilated and hybridized by American work- 
men. Above this gate is raised on a high pole, a large paper 
carp, which moves and swells in the breeze. The carp, which 
is able to swim against the current and even up waterfalls, 
is an emblem of courage, strength and perseverance, and is 
the inspiration for boys and young men, to surmount all the 
difficulties and obstacles of life. This paper fish, suggesting 
koi-nobori (carp-ascentj, therefore, figures extensively in the 
celebration of the annual boy's festival on the fifth day of the 
fifth month. On that day, over every house where, as some 
say, there are boys in the family, or, as others say, a son has 
been born into the family within a year, these paper carp are 
hung to a bamboo pole. Some say that the number of the 
fish flaunting in the breeze represents the number of boys in 
the family: others say that it merely shows how many such 
ornaments the boys of that family have been fortunate enough 
to receive from relatives and friends. As the proper fish is 
hollow, the body swells out with the breeze, and the tail and 
fins flap; so that the outlook over a village, town, or city is 
that of an ** aerial fish-pond." 

In glancing about at the numerous articles on sale in the 
bazaar, I spied a Satsuma vase pictured with a scene in which 
a rebel leader is represented as taking leave of his loyal 
teacher; a kuiane bowl surrounded by the figures of the 500 
rakan, or leading disciples of Buddha; and an old Imari 
bouquet holder, adorned with a scene in which Yoshitsune 
and Benkei, the two favorite heroes of Japanese boys, appear. 
The most common of the many stories of these two, is the 
one of the way in which Yoshitsune and his servant Benkei 
outwitted the guards of Yoritomo, and passed in softly through 
a strategic barrier. Benkei personated a Buddhist priest, and 
passed off Yoshitsurne as servant When they were challenged 
Benkei acted his part so well, especially in kicking his serv- 
ant for rudeness in standing up ** in the presence of a gentle- 
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man and a soldier," * that they were allowed to pass through 
the gate, and escaped. 

I can scarcely believe that the exhibit of Japanese women 
are bare of mythic allusion: but I fear that, through either 
ignorance or oversight, I failed to find much that is sugges- 
tive of folk-lore. I have an idea that the domain of Japanese 
women, if thoroughly exploited, would prove fruitful of 
popular tales. There is, perhaps, a hint of folk-lore in the 
name given to a certain process by which a pattern is painted 
on silk, velvet, crepe or muslin, the piece then steamed, and 
the design fixed by secret means. To this process is given 
the nsLine yuzen-zomfy or ** fairy-dyeing." 

In some of the pictures and on some of the screens in the 
Japanese room upstairs in the Woman's Building, may lurk 
some hidden meaning. The oil-painting on the wall opposite 
the door represents a poetess, Sei Shonagon, at worship, and 
portrays ancient costumes and customs: it is fully explained 
in the lengthy description written underneath. The large 
kaJ^^mono oi the '-fairy-dyeing" on the south wall portrays 
a group in the time of the cherry-viewing, when it is the 
custom for all to turn out to the parks to gaze in admiration 
on the cherry-trees in full bloom. In the comer near the 
door is a water-color picturing three "etiquettes" or "cere- 
monies," (holding the pen, giving and taking the biwa, a 
four stringed lute, and the art of arranging flowers), in which 
women are carefully instructed. All female "etiquettes," 
and duties are strictly domestic: in fact, the word okusama, 
derived from a word meaning "rear of the house," and a very 
honorable appellation for anothers* wife, indicates "woman's 
sphere" in Japan. 

Down-stairs, at the south-west corner of the building we 
may look into a " lady's boudoir," and a " lady's library," and 
see numerous articles and paraphenalia of a Japanese lady of 
rank. In two large round boxes in the rear of the boudoir 
are contained the cards used in the intellectual game called 
Hyaknunin-Isshu ("One Hundred Persons, One Poem," of 

*Griffis's "Mikado's Empire," page ao6. 
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*'One Hundred Poems of One Hundred Poets"), — like our 
** Authors." This game is played wtth 200 cards, each of 
which contains half of one of the 100 celebrated stanzas of the 
favorite poets of Japan. According to Dr. Griffis's description 
of the game in *' The Mikado's Empire," the reader reads the 
half stanza on his card, and the player having the card on 
which the other half is written, calls out and makes a match. 
Some children become so familiar with these poems that they 
do not need to hear the entire half of the stanza read, but 
frequently only the first word. He wins who first matches 
all his cards. 

But even if the exhibits of Japanese women are compara- 
tively poor in the line of our investigations, the Japanese dis- 
plays in the Children's Building make up for that poverty by 
their unusual richness. Here we find a large collection of 
Japanese toys, some for boys or girls alone, ond others for 
both sexes indiscriminately, but all simple and yet *< full of 
fun." 

One may see there, for example, little cotton and silk balls 
a sewing box, a little dressing case with tin wash-basin and a 
mirror, dolls made of rubber, china, paper and cloth, and 
other little things which belong more especially to the girls of 
Japan. From these one may readily understand that the 
little brown maidens across the Pacific have sports similar to 
those of our own country. 

Battledore and shuttlecock is primarily a girl's game, but 
it has come to be shared with the boys. It is played the 
most about New Year's time and is the game of all games for 
New Year's day. A group of merry little girls in their beauti- 
ful robes is a very pretty and charming sight. The graceful, 
rhythmic motion of their bodies, the bright upturned eyes, 
the laughing faces are set off to perfection by the coloring of 
their flowing drapery. 

The battledore is a wooden bat, of which one side is plain 
and the other adorned with some picture; the shuttlecock is 
gilded seed, in which are stuck two or three small feathers. 
The game consists in knocking the shuttlecocks back and forth 
from one to the other. Sometimes those who foil have an 
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ink circle drawn around their eyes, or their faces smeared 
with ink. '* Children must be careful not to cry at play, for 
he who cries on New Year's will do so all the year round," 
is an old folk- saying in Japan. 

Other toys which the Japanese girls share with their broth- 
ers are the wooden, brass or straw rattles and jumping-jacks, 
the straw animals, the painted paper animals (of which an 

ugly specimen may be seen), the porcelain fish, the horse's 
head on the end of a bamboo stick; the image of Daruma, a 

Buddhist saint who like the unhappy Theseus, *'sits and 

always will sit," for as soon as he is laid on his back he 

immediately springs to the sitting posture. 

Neither sex, moreover, can properly claim a monopoly of 
the fortune- wheel or the takarabune, ** treasure boat," or of 
the cups or nests containing the '* seven gods of fortune."* 

In the last case, if one removes the largest and outside cup, 
a smaller one is found inside; if that, too, is taken off a still 
smaller one is found, and so on down to the inmost cup. 
Each pictures one of the seven gods. 

The outermost is generally Fukurokuju, who has a grotes- 
que, long head on a very short body, and typifies longevity 
and wisdom. The others, without reference to any regular 
order, are Daikoku, the god of wealth, who is usually sitting 
on rice bags surrounded by rats, with a bag of bullion over 
his shoulder, and in his right hand the mallet, '*at whose 
mysterious tapping the money is sure to flow;" Ebisu, the 
patron of honest work, with a red perch either under his arm 
or at the end of his line; Hotei, the fat-bellied god of content- 
ment and good nature, who also figures on a cloisson^ panel 
in the Japanese rooms in the fine-art building; Bishamon, the 
god of martial success, who carries a spear; Benten, the Jap- 
anese Venus, goddess of loving; and Jurojin, a fat and merry 
old man. who, like the first one, is often accompanied by a 
stag and a crane. 

The gods are the imaginary occupants of the treasure boat, 

* These Shichi-fuku-jin are said to have had a mixed origin with elements 
from Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taouism and Shintoism. 
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and surely ought to bring the Japanese child, when his **ship 
comes in," wealth and happiness. A picture of this boat is 
generally placed under the child's pillow the last night of the 
year in order to induce sweet and happy dreams as the proph- 
ecy of a truly happy new year. Sometimes a song is also 
found with the picture of the treasure boat. It has been 
translated: *' When from the far-off sleep of the long night 
all shall open their eyes, the sound of this boat, riding on the 
waves, oh, how good it will be!*' The superstitions, the 
hopes and aspirations, the faith and confidence of children 
seem to be much the same the whole world over. 

A frame containing five cups, in which as many balls are to 
be caught, may be common amusement of both sexes; but 
that containing a sort of merry-go-round of wrestlers would 
be more appropriate for the boys alone, They would also 
monopolize no doubt, the use of the bow and arrow, the 
sword, the gun, the drums, the masks, the tops, the whistles — 
of pine or bamboo — the trapeze-actors and the dashi. The 
last mentioned article is an ornamental car drawn at festivals 
and used for theatrical, musical and dancing peformances. 

In the Japanese fine arts exhibit, in the third room, is a fine 
painting of a Buddhist festival, in which a dashi is the central 
figure of a large procession. 

The masks, of which some hideous specimens are exhibited, 
are used especially at New Year's time, when boys go about 
the street to give dancing and acrobatic exhibitions. The 
most common mask is that of a lion's head. In the children's 
building may also be seen several kites, either flat or shaped 
like a bat. Both styles, but particularly the flat kind, are 
adorned with pictures of saints or heroes. The kites are 
made of enormous size, and require great skill and strength 
to fly them. Sometimes a curved piece of whalebone is 
attached, so that the kite hums or '* sings in the air. Or the 
kite strings are dipped in glue and powdered glass, and then 
the boys try to cut each other's strings and capture the kites. * 



* There is a story that a robber once ascended, by means of an immense 
kite, to the top of Nagoya Castle, and stole therefrom some of the magni' 
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All Japanese toys are simple and cheap. They may be 
frail, but before they are broken they will easily give their 
worth of pleasure to a child. The Japanese toy-seller is no 
fakir, for he sells at a reasonable price, and the buyer gets 
value received. 

A charming painting of a cheery toy-seller, surrounded by 
a group of merry children, may be seen in the Japanese fine 
arts exhibit. Japanese toys are, moreover, often not inar- 
istic. Some one has well said that **the toy of an hour," 
as well as a grander thing, is *' touched by a taste unknown 
elsewhere." Happy indeed, is the life of a Japanese child! 

The Japanese exhibit of floriculture is also very suggestive 
in our line. Japan itself is composed of gardens, in size 
*' from the least to the greatest:" it is, in fact, an immense 
garden, a huge park, and a miniature paradise. Gardens, 
not only public but also private, abound. Even the poorest 
and humblest house is not without its little oasis of natural 
beauty, if it be no more than a single plant and blossom, or 
even only a twig. For the Japanese word **hana " is more 
comprehensive in its meaning, and includes not merely blos- 
soms, but also stems and branches, and stumps of blossomless 
trees and shrubs. A Japanese garden, therefore, may not 
contain a single blossom or scarcely a sprig of green. Some 
have nothing green at all, and consist entirely of rocks and 
pebbles and sand. 

One such large garden had been designed with the distinct 
purpose of conveying the impression of '* approaching the sea 
over a verge of dunes." The Japanese are the people who 
truly and keenly find *' sermons in stones, books in the run- 
ning brooks, and good in everything." 

The principal purpose, in fact, for a garden in Japan is 
realistic, naturalistic; it aims to imitate, and does not attempt 
to improve, actual landscapes. '* It is, therefore, at once a 
picture and a poem; perhaps even more a poem than picture." 
Sometimes, also, sermons are attempted and abstract moral 

ficent gold ornaments. In consequence of this feat, the construction of such 
enormous kites was forbidden by the government. 
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ideas, such as charity, faith, piety, content, calm, and connu- 
bial bliss may be expressed in the beauties of nature. 

Japan is a land of flowers, but it maintains a nobility in 
floral as well as social institutions. There are about a dozen 
**hana" which are reckoned among first-class; and even among 
these feudal lords there are gradations. Each has also its 
special meaning and use. The twelve '*majores dii '* of the 
Japanese floral kingdom are the cherry, chrysanthemum, 
cypress, bamboo, lotus, maple, peony, pine, plum, and wis- 
teria. 

The bamboo, on account of its neatness and simple beauty 
is a common ornament; and, because it grows so straight and 
strong, is a symbol of uprightness, honesty, and a strong and 
straight- forward purpose. It is often used, therefore, to 
characterize the true Samurai (knight). A Japanese proverb 

glorifies the name and the fame of a true knight as follows: 

Take wa yaketemo, f ushi wo nokoshi ; 

Tora wa shishiterao, kawa wo nokoshi; 

Bushi wa shishitemo, na wo nokoshi. 
This means, being interpreted: 

"Though the bamboo is burned, it leaves its nodes: 

Though the tiger is slain, it leaves its skin; 

Though the knight is slain, he leaves his name." 
In one folk-tale, too long to reproduce here, '* an old bam- 
boo-cutter finds, in a joint of a growing bamboo-cane, a tiny 
human child no larger than a lady's finger.'' 

The cherry is the king of Japanese flowers, and is, there- 
fore, abundantly cultivated. Both cherry and plum trees are 
raised, not for their fruit, but for their blossoms. The reg- 
ulation ornament for the New year celebration is the triple 
combination of the pine, bamboo, and plum {sho-chiku-bai)^ 
with which may cften be associated representations of the 
stork and the tortoise, all symbols of long life. The pine and 
the bamboo also make up the main part of the ** kado-matsu,^* 
the out-door New Year's decorations which stand in front of 
the gateway or the doorway of each house. 

One simple but delightful recreation of the Japanese is, in 
the proper season, the '* cherry viewing" or the ** plum view- 
ing," which consists merely in going to look at the cherry bios- 
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soms or the plum blossoms when they have reached full 
bloom. 

Both the cherry and the plum figure extensively in Japan- 
ese literature, prose, and poetry. A famous Prince of Mito, 
when he laid out a garden and established a school for the 
knights of his clan, had carved upon a large stone, set up 
in the garden, the following essay: 

'*From a boy I have loved plum trees, and have had some 
dozen of them planted in my garden. The fourth year of 
Tempo (1833) was the first time for me to visit my province. 

**As the plums were very few in the province, after my return 
to Yedo, every year I my self collected some plum seeds, and 
sent them down to the province, so as to have the officers 
plant them in the Kairaku Park and its neighboring spaces. 

**Now, in the eleventh year of Tempo (1840) I have again 
visited my province, and the plums before planted have 
made a luxuriant growth, sent forth blossoms, and borne fruit. 
There, as the building Kodokan has just been finished, I have 
made them plant several thousand plum trees around it, and 
I have also ordered the people to have two or three of them 
planted at each house. 

* 'The plums are trees, the flowers of which precede the spring 
and bear up against the snow. As their fruit contains an acid 
which is a good remedy for thirst, they make us excellent 
rtiilitary supplies. 

**Indeed,one who has such things always ready, has nothing 
to fear. After some years education will be made more pop- 
ular, and likewise the military supplies will be greatly accum- 
ulated. Is it not said by Mencius that * one who suffers from 
a disease for seven years needs a three years remedy?' This 
must be remembered by all. Thus I have written here for 
the men of future years. 

''Written by Keizan, eleventh year of Tempo." 

The quotation from Mencius is a little difficult to understand. 
The words "three years' remedy" have a double meaning: 
"a medicine which it takes three years to compound," and 
"a medicine to be used for three years." If we apply the 
latter meaning, we have an illness for seven years followed 
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by medical treatment for three years. This makes a total of 
ten years, which, in native phraseology, represents a com- 
plete cycle. 

The plum, because it pushes its way out from the snow 
and the cold, and sends out its blossoms early in the spring, 
is a symbol of perseverance. The pine is an emblem both of 
long life and of fidelity, and is much admired by the Japanese. 
The chrysanthemum is the imperial flower, and forms the 
official crest. It is extensively cultivated through the empire, 
and some times develops into immense blossoms with a large 
number of petals. The cypress and the lotus are the relig- 
ious flowers of Japan, the one sacred to Shinto, the other to 
Buddhism. The maple is fabled to absorb all poison and 
infection from the air; the peony is the king of flowers in 
China, and is highly valued in Japan also; the wisteria, with 
its drooping blossoms, may be used to form a sort of arbor. 

The art of flower arrangement in Japan is a great accom- 
plishment, and the theory of it is quite complex. The basal 
idea is simple, for the Japanese do not believe in such a 
massing in various colors and of different flowers, branches, 
grasses, etc, as is needed to delight our artistic senses. One 
who has succeeded in developing within him the Japanese 
esthetic ideas cannot help feeling that is what is called here a 
<' bouquet" is generally '* a vulgar murdering of flowers, an 
outrage upon the color-sense, a brutality, an abomination.*' 
The mostartistic American could scarcely appreciate, as much 
as even the lowest Japanese, the beauty of a solitary spray 
of blossoms or even of a solitary branch or twig, without 
a single blossom. 

The whole theory of Japanese flower arrangement depends 
upon the •' language of line '* rather than upon mass or color. 
Upon this simple base, a rigid and complex system has beea 
established, which has been carefully and thoroughly studied 
and analyzed by a foreign architect, an Englishman, in the 
employ of the Japanese Government. It will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude and complexity of the subject to 
state that Mr. Conder's explanation thereof covers lOO pages 
of the '' Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan." He 
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has discussed and illustrated by numerous drawings the 
proper and improper combinations, the language of flowers, 
and other interesting matters. 

The art of arranging flowers was considered by the Japan- 
ese as an •* elegant accomplishment," and was an important 
item in the education of women of rank. But it appertained 
also to men of rank and of culture who might have retired 
from active life to the leisure of literary and esthetic pursuits. 
It has been stated that those who engaged in this *'fine art" 
would possess the following ten virtues: 

The privilege of associating with superiors; ease and dig- 
nity before men of rank; a serene disposition and forgetful- 
ness of cares; amusement in solitude; familiarity with the 
nature of plants and trees; the respect of mankind; constant 
gentleness of character; healthiness of mind and body; a 
religious spirit; self-abnegation and restraint. 

The Japanese, like ourselves, use the names of flowers for 
girls, but also prefix the honorific O. Common names are: 
O-Matsu (pine), O-Hana (blossom), O-Ume (plum), and O- 
Take (bamboo). They also compare woman's beauty to the 
cherry blossom, and her sweetness and gentleness to the plum 
blossom. 

But, while the chrysanthemum, being the imperial flower, 
is loved and reverenced, the cherry calls forth the tenderest 
and deepest feelings. The mountain cherrj^ ^^ yama-zakura,*' 
is the type of the true Japanese. An old and familiar poem 

runs as follows. 

Sbiki-shima no 

Yamato-gokoro wo 
Hito towaba, 

Asa-hi ni niou 
Yama-zakura-bana. 
This is, being interpreted: ** If a man ask for the true Japan- 
ese heart (spirit), [it is] the wild cherry blossom glowing in 
the morning sunlight." 

In the Japanese mining exhibit, one article which is sure to 
attract attention is a large wooden model of the old method 
of mining. When closed, the model shows only the outside 
of the hill or mountain in which the work is being carried on: 
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miners, moreover, are represented as going to and from a 
shrine dedicated to the god of the mountain. 

The Japanese have only quite recently begun to extract 
petroleum from a few localities. In olden times oil-drops in 
several spots in the sea were observed by the people. The 
poorer classes used to gather this oil, which they called 
*' stinking-oil," by means of straws for lighting purposes: but 
they finally ceased using it, because they had *' a superstitious 
idea that its odor might offend the taste of their tutelary god!" 

The story of the discovery of coal in Japan is told, not in 
history, but in tradition. It was January 15, 1469, they say, 
when a farmer and his wife went out to a hill to gather fuel. 
Being cold, they made a small fire on a ** black rock," and 
were surprised to find, that the rock itself took fire and burned 
well. That was the ** opening" of the Miike colliery, as nar- 
rated in Wade's *' History of Mining Industry in Japan." 

This same pamphlet supplies also the tale of the discovery 
of the great Ani copper mine. The stor}^ runs something like 
this: An itinerant peddler, named Zenpachiro, on his way 
home one day, met a young girl. Upon enquiry, he learned 
that she was a pilgrim, bound to Osaka, for sight-seeing, and 
to the famous Shrines at Ise for worship. As she was 
traveling her weary way alone, he took pity on her, invited 
her to his lonely home, and before long made her his wife. 
After three years, however, of married life, she became very 
homesick, and begged her husband to let her go. When he 
granted her request, she said, before parting: ''My home is 
at Kokuinzawa, 43 miles from the port of Yone Shiro. If you 
are ever at Akita, please come to see me." This was in May, 
1627. 

In the fall of the same year the peddler, with his merchan- 
dise, traveled as usual to Akita, and, not forgetful of his wife, 
thence went on to Yoneshiro. From there he walked 30 miles 
to a place where there wdre only 20 houses occupied by 
lumbermen. A jaunt of ten miles farther brought him to two 
farm houses, in one of which he spent the night. When he 
made enquiry from the inmates about the place of his desti- 
nation, they. replied: •* About two miles hence there is a 
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place called Kokuinzawa. But no persons except a few wood- 
men from here live there. There is, indeed, no house in this 
district beyond our place.* Zenpachiro's disappointment 
was great, but did not prevent him from making further 
search. Leaving his merchandise in the cottage, he went on 
to Kokuinzawa, where he found nothing save dark forests. 
All day long, however, he rambled here and there, and about 
sunset came upon a few wood-choppers' huts on the bank of 
a river. When he made his usual enquiry, they said: 
** Beyond this place there is no house, nor has anybody ever 
attempted to step into it. It would be, indeed, impossible to 
proceed any great distance farther." 

The peddler, greatly disheartened, passed the night with 
the lumbermen. Conquered by nature, he slept the sleep of a 
wearied man, when a snow-headed genius appeared to him, and 
said: **The kindness you showed tome when I was a tired 
pilgrim, I remember with love. I am in reality the god Inari, 
an old occupant of Kurayamizawa, which lies westward from 

here. Now I will give you a treasure. Go west of K , 

you will find some precious stones. Take them." With 
these words he disappeared. 

The next morning, the peddler, though he could scarcely 
believe what he had heard, went according to directions, and 
found an abundance of a gold-colored mineral. When he 
returned to the woodmen, they told him that they had seen 
large masses of the bright thing he valued so highly. He 
went next day where they had said, and gathered a few speci- 
mens. These he took to Osaka, where they were pronounced 
to be rich copper ores. 

In the Electricity Building, the Japanese exhibit of earth- 
quake instruments calls to mind the common belief that 
seismic phenomena are caused by movements of the body 
on the part of a huge catfish said to be imprisoned under the 
islands of Nippon. Thiseairthquake-fLsh(jis/iin-uwo) is 1,700 
miles long, and can be kept quiet only by the god Kashima, 
who *' stuck his sword in the earth and ran it through to the 
other side, leaving only the hilt above ground." 

In the Japanese agricultural exhibit, one is naturally 
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reminded of the popular tales concerning the discovery of rice 
and tea. Mitford, in his ** Tales of Old Japan," says with 
respect to the former^ '* Inari Sama is the title under which 
was deified a certain mythical personage called Uga, to whom 
tradition attributes the honor of having first discovered and 
cultivated the rice-plant. He is represented carrying a few 
ears of rice, and is symbolized by a snake guarding a bale of 
rice grain. The foxes wait upon him, and do his biddings 
Inasmuch as rice is the most important and necessary pro- 
duct of Japan, the honors which Inari Sama receive are extra- 
ordinary. Almost every house in the country contains 
somewhere about the grounds a pretty little shrine in his 
honor; and on a certain day of the second month of the year^ 
his feast is celebrated with much beating of drums and other 
noises, in which the children take a special delight." From 
other sources we-learn that this Uga no Mitama, Goddess of 
Food, was daughter of the impetuous moongod, Susano na 
Mikoto. (A son of the latter, under the name of 'Otoshi no 
Kami, meaning ''the first harvest god," is sometimes called 
the god of rice, and is said on one occasion to have ** revealed 
himself in the form of a crane carrying a grain of rice in his 
bill.") According to another account, Kobo Daishi, inventor 
of the Japanese syllabary, *'is said to have met an old man 
in the vicinity of Toji, carrying a sheaf of rice on his back^ 
whom he reconized as the deity " called Inari, which means 
''rice bearing "or " rice-man." 

Ise is the name of a province famous for its tea. It is the 
place where, according to Japanese history (unfortunately 
not credible), Jimmu Tenno, the Japanese Romulus, in 660 
B. C, laid the foundations of the Japanese empire. It is now 
the most sacred spot in all Japan, the seat of the ancient and 
popular shrines where the ancestors of the present emperor 
are worshiped. It is also the place where, according to tra- 
dition, the tea-plant was first discovered and cultivated. 

The story goes that one day a very pious old man visited 
the great shrine at Ise, and after he had completed his devo- 
tions ascended a small hill to rest. Feeling also a little 
thirsty, by chance he picked a few leaves off a small shruh' 
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growing near and began to chew them. To his surprise and 
delight he was greatly refreshed thereby, and calling his wife 
rceived from her the suggestion that they take the shrub and 
transplant it to their own garden. With careful tending it 
grew into a beautiful plant, whose leaves furnished a most 
refreshing beverage. The hill where the old man first tasted 
the tea leaves is called Uji, which is now the name of a first- 
class tea district. Uji, by the way, is the location of the 
original Hoodo, ofwhich there is an exact reproduction on 
the Wooded Island. 

There are myriad? of myths, superstitions, tales and 
proverbs concerning tea, rice and other agricultural products: 
but we must pass on to inspect the Japanese forestry exhibit 
for folk-lore. 

It was in ancient times in Japan a common practice, which 
has not yet entirely died away, to write poems upon trees. 
In connection with this custom an interesting story is handed 
down, related by Dr. W. E. Griffisinhis '* Mikado's Empire.'* 
In the fourteenth century the emperors of Japan, though nomi- 
nally occupying the throne, were really under the dictatorship 
of the Hojo family, which used its power tyrannically and 
cruelly. An emperor, Go-Daigo. attempting to recover his 
prestige, was taken prisoner and banished. While he was 
passing on his way to banishment, a young nobleman, named 
Kojima, planned to rescue his sovereign. With a band of 
retainers he lay in wait for the convoy; but found out, when 
too late, that he had occupied the wrong pass. His followers 
then left him, but he followed on after the caravan, and tried 
to get an opportunity to speak a word of hope to the exile. 
In this he was frustrated b}' the vigilance of the guard, but he 
finally conceived a plan which proved successful. While the 
party were resting one night at an inn, he entered the garden, 
and, scraping off the bark of a cherry tree, wrote out the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

' • Ten Kosen wo horobosu nakare, 
Toki ni Hanrei naki ni shimo arazu." 
This means: <* O heaven, destroy not Kosen while Hanrei 
still lives." Inasmuch as Kosen was a Chinese king, who. 
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being dethroned and taken prisoner, was afterward rescued 
and restored by a faithful vassal named Hanrei, the appli- 
cation was very evident. The Japanese emperor, reading 
the inscription the next morning, took heart. But unfortun- 
ately Kojima did not prove to be another Hanrei, but perished 
on a battle field, and the emperor died in exile. 

According to Japanese superstitions, particular trees afford 
local habitation for a specter which '* disengages itself from 
the tree and walks about in various guises," usually the form 
of a beautiful woman. The spirit of a tree *' seldom speaks ' 
QT wanders far from the tree; and, **if approached, it imme- 
diately shrinks back into the trunk or the foliage." There is 
a belief that if one of these ** ghostly" trees is cut '* blood 
will flow from the gash." In the Atlantic Monthly for Jul}^ 
1892, Lafcadio Hearn, describing what he had learned in a 
Japanese garden, tells a beautiful story of the spirit of a 
willow tree in a Kyoto garden. The tree was saved from 
destruction by a knight, and its spirit, changing to a beautiful 
woman, became his wife; but when the tree was finally to be 
cut down she vanished for ever. 

The little Japanese exhibit in the Leather and Shoe Build- 
ing is not without its suggestions of folk-lore, but must not 
detain us; for the sight of natural skins of fox, marten, seal, 
sea-leopard, etc, opens before us an extensive field of animal 
myths and superstitions. The specimens of figured leather, 
the panels and the screens, and the water-colors on leather, 
one of which seems to represent a festival or picnic, might, 
if carefully scrutinized, reward us. 

The building devoted to anthropology, ethnology, etc., 
would naturally be a rich field in this line of study, and, so 
far as Japanese folk-lore is concerned, is not disappointing. 
It is true that the official Japanese exhibit there relates rather 
to archaeology: but many Japanese articles are found in other 
parts of the building. In the show-cases, for instance, 
devoted to games, Japan is well represented. Tops, rattles, 
**pigs in clover," hand-balls, dice, chess {shogt), go 
{3. very intricate kind of checkers), juroktt musashi (sixteen 
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ancient warriors), and other common games may be found 
there. 

In the '* Gunning Collection'* of oriental curios and art ob- 
jects are shown Amida (Buddha) on a lotus; Monju (a Buddhist 
being) on a lion; Amida between Kwannon and Makeishura; 
Kwannon with a basket of fish, and again with a thousand 
hands; Ebisu, Daikoku and Bishamon; Marishi (Buddhist 
war-god), with three heads and six hands, on a wani (croco- 
dile); and the long-legged man, and again the long-armed 
man, supporting each a candlestick. 

The archaeological department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania displays a collection of Japanese toys, including 
drum, fish, kites, viikoshi (the god's car used at festivals), 
masks; also various musical, dancing, beer-drinking, tea- 
drinkmg, and kitchen utensils. As the subject of toys has 
been discussed at some length in connection with the exhibit 
in the Children's Building, it is well to add here only a few 
words of explanation by Dr. Griffis concerning the '* Mask of 
Suzume." This is described as " representing the laughing 
face of a fat girl with narrow forehead, having imperial spots 
of sable, and with black hair in rifts on her forehead, cheeks 
puffed out and dimpled chin." The part of Suzume (or 
Uzume) in Japanese mythology is told at length by Dr. Griffis 
in '*The Mikado's Empire." 

In the Japanese educational exhibit (down stairs) is a 
kakemono picturing a being, with crooked toes and fingers, on 
a rock. With his own breath he is wafting his spirit up the 
mountain. Though I enquired I could obtain no explanation, 
and am left, therefore, to surmise that it may portray the 
theosophic theories about the astral body! 

Among specimens of work in English composition in the 
section in the west gallery, is the following, copied verbatim: 

"The Mountain Taihei, 8th in July. 
'^There are three high mountains in Akita; namely, Chokai, 
Mariyoshi and Taihei, of which the last is lowest, but most 
remarkable. If you look out in the northern sky through a 
window, you should see that most remarkable mountain. It 
has many deep valleys, and is covered with thick forests. 
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How much pleasant you would be to climb up that mountain 
to its top in summer days! I have ever heard that there is a 
lightning-rod on the highest peak where the shrine of Miyoshi 
is standing on. According to the story current in Akita, 
there appeared Miyoshi god on the cloud above that mountain 
with two large cannons in his hands, and scattered a fleet of 
Chinese pirates and saved the inhabitants on shore from their 
devastation. Then the people of Akita have used to worship 
the god on the mountain," 

In the same section is an applique picture of a children's 
game with this accompanying explanation: 

**The following cheerful amusement may be played by a 
number of children. The right hand of the one of them take 
the end of the left hand of another, and hold the hands hori- 
zontally, then there will be formed a gate. To the gate a row 
of children one after another come, singing the following 
song: 

Ayumeyo, ayume, Walk, O walk 

Isoide ayume, , Quickly walk; 

Go-mon ni itaraba. To the gate when you come, 

Nanori seyo. Give your name. 

'< At the gateway each one will be asked their name, and 
they may answer with the names of birds, beasts, fish, insects, 
flowers, etc. The row, after passing the gate, may turn to 
rightward or leftward sides, but at the next time it must turn 
on the opposite side from the first. Thus they may be suc- 
cessively singing the cheerful song." 

Among the pictures used to give object lessons in morality 
to young children, is one of Onono Tofu, who learned a les- 
son in perseverance from the efforts of a frog attempting, and 
finally succeeding in the altempt, to leap out of the water to 
the branch of a willow tree overhanging the stream. This 
Japanese counterpart of the story of Bruce and the spider is 
narrated in Dr. Griffis' " Honda, the Samurai." 

Among the articles manufactured in school by girls are 
several specimens of the little bag, which, filled with a charm 
to keep off evil, is hung on a child's back. 

It required only a brief examination of the crowded Japan- 
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«se section in the department of manufactures to demonstrate 
the utter futility of attempting to do it justice within the nat- 
ural limits of this paper. It is a field so fruitful in folk-lore 
as to need considerable time and space thoroughly to exploit 
it. I shall attempt, therefore, for the present only to point 
out a few things merely as specimens; and, to begin with, 
shall refer to Dr. Griffis' words quoted at the beginning of this 
paper as an excellent summarized description of the whole, 
so far as the objects on which folk-lore is depicted are con- 
<:erned. As for the subjects of myths and lore, there are to be 
found numerous dragons, unicorns, phoenixes, monkeys, foxes, 
badgers, cats, rats, dogs, lions, bears, frogs, hares, etc.; koi- 
.nobori\ many, if not all, of the **gods of fortune;" Buddha, 
his sixteen Disciples, and several Buddhist deities; various 
Shinto gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines; children's 
games, notably a group of figures playing '* blind-man's buff," 
and of girls playing a game of cards; innumerable masks, 
including, besides those already mentioned in this paper, a 
long-nosed one which can not fail to attract attention; a cock 
on a drum, — symbol of peace; tennin ('* heavenly beings"), 
represented in Buddhist imagination as '-beautiful females, 
-enjoying perpetual youth, clothed in feather robes, with 
wings, skilled in music and singing, and dwelling in [ the 
<:louds of] heaven;" devils {pnt) galore; etc., etc. Two 
very famous and interesting fairy-tales (** Momotaro, or 
the Peach Boy," and *'The Matsuyama Mirror") are illus- 
trated each by two scenes on a pair of beautiful cloissone vases. 

The boys' pet, Benkei, usually associated with Yoshitsune, 
is represented on a combination piece of gold-lacquer and 
ivory, in one of his mischievous pranks: he is carrying a bell 
weighing 500 pounds, from the belfry of a temple to the top 
of a mountain in the night time! 

In one of the front windows of the Japanese pavilion are 
three sets of beautiful plates. The topmost set of twelve 
shows as many famous Japanese heroes, some mythical and 
some historical. The central set of twelve represents in order 
monthly festivals, as follows: January, New Year cele- 
bration; February, Inari Sama; March, cherry- viewing; April, 
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Buddha's birthday; May, Fire-works on the banks of the 
Sumida River in Tokyo; June, (?); July, Feast of the Dead(?); 
August, Moon-viewing; September, (?); October, Ebisu and 
Daikoku f?); November, Memorial Day; December, House- 
cleaning (preparatory to the New Year). The lowest set of 
ten plates depicts scenes of the drama called Chiushingura, 
founded on the famous story of *'The Forty Seven Ronin," 
who, in finally revenging the death of their master, and them- 
selves committing suicide by hara-kiri (disembowelling), 
stand forth as nataionl heroes and typically loyal vassals. 
Scenes of their great act are also pictured upon other objects 
in that section. 

[On account of the limits of time and space this brief and 
unsatisfactory exploitation of the Japanese pavilion in the 
Manufactures Building, must suffice for the present. It may 
also be stated here, that the Japanese exhibit in the Trans- 
portation Building, seems to be lacking in illustration of folk 
lore.] 

The Japanese exhibit in the Fisheries Building contains 
some suggestions of curious customs, myths and folk-lore. 
The fishermen of Japan, as a class, are ignorant and super- 
stitious. They believe that if a man, while going to fish, 
meets a bonze (Buddhist priest) on the road, he will catch 
no fish, as the bonzes eat no fish. Worship at a Shinto tem- 
pie is supposed to aid in securing a large catch; and thanks- 
giving offerings of old anchors or parts of the vessels or of fish 
will naturally serve to propitiate the anger of the sea god. 
Shipwrecked mariners, rescued from impending death, are 
accustomed to hang up votive tablets in temples, and to offer 
the gods any relic which also may have escaped the sea. 

When the great Japanese hero, Yamato-Dake, who prob- 
ably is only a mythological personage, was waging war 
against the enemies of his country, he reached Yedo Bay, 
and, looking across the comparatively narrow passage, thought 
it no difficult matter to get to the other side. But after he 
embarked, the sea god, to punish his insulting arrogance, 
aroused a great storm which threatened to overwhelm the 
boat. Then Tachibana Hime, the wife of the hero, bidding. 
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her lord farewell, leaped into the water as a victim to appease 
the sea god's wrath. Later Yamato-Dake chanced to find on 
the shore his wife's wooden comb, and, erecting an altar, 
he dedicated the relic to the gods. On the same spot still 
stands a Shinto shrine, where the spirits of the hero and the 
heroine are yet worshiped by fishermen and sailors. 

The Japanese Fine Art exhibit abounds, of course, in folk- 
lore representations; but many of them have been duplicated 
in the exhibits already described, so that only a few new ones 
remain. In the forefront of the section stands a bronze statute 
of Kongoriki (meaning *< diamond-power "), who is regarded 
as the protector of the universe; it seems to represent a Budd- 
hist '' St. George and the Dragon." On either side of the 
entrance is an immense bronze plaque of dragons in clouds 
and water: the dragon, generally depicted with five claws, 
**to the Japanese is significant of wisdom." On one side of 
the vestibule in a case is a beautiful ivory carving of Kwan- 
non, the Buddhist goddess of mercy: on the opposite side on 
the wall hangs a painting of carp, which are, in fact, several 
times portrayed, and once seem to be pictured in the act of 
swimming up stream. In the three rooms and up stairs are 
several representations of Shinto and Buddhist festivals, of 
picnics (/' cherry-viewing "), and of Shinto and Buddhist 
temples, such as Kinkakuji, or the '* Golden Pavilion Temple " 
of the Zen sect of Buddhism in Kyoto, the temple of Kwannon 
at Asakusa in Tokyo, and temples and shrines at Nikko. A 
vivid painting of a tigress suggests the proverb: ''He who 
desires a cub, must first enter the tiger's den." The fat-bel- 
lied Hotei, friend of children, is pictured on a cloisson^ panel. 
There is a wood-carving of the goddess Kwannon; and Ben- 
ten, the goddess of love, playing on a biwa (lute), is on a 
bronze plaque. Next to her is a wood-carving which repre- 
sents Nitta Yoshisada, the '' ideal loyalist," taking an oath to 
defeat the Ashikaga usurper. Another very fine wood-carving 
shows a man holding in his hand a skull delicately carved 
from ivory: the man is a priest who used to go about carrying 
the skull and crying out, goyojin (''beware")! There is a 
large wooden statue of Gigeiten, a Buddhist goddess. A 
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large and magnificent gold -lacquered cabinet is adorned with 
the Omi-hakkeij or ** Eight Views of Omi/* which include the 
autumn moon, the evening snow, the evening glow, the even- 
ing bell, the homeward-bound sails, the bright sky with a 
calm breeze, the night rain and the descent of the wild geese. 
The No dance is pictured on enamel and canvas. On a cop- 
per casket stand out in strong relief the Sixteen Rakan, or 
Disciples, of Buddha. Among some wood-cuts exhibited by 
an art-magazine, called Kokkwa, may be found a cut of 
Okame San, a goddess of happiness, with a face ugly, but 
cheerful, and 117 xylographic representations of the Buddhist 
deity known as Bodhisatva Fugen. Near by is a statue of 
one of the Shitenno (Four heaven-kings), Buddhist deities 
who guard the world against the attack of demons. In the 
reception room is a picture of Yamato-dake,.one of the great 
heroes of early Japanese mythology. 

In the rotunda of the Art Gallery, stand three colossal 
specimens of cloisson^ enamel which command attention and 
admiration. They deserve mention here because ** their 
design constitutes a political allegory," of which the following 
explanation is taken from the Japan Maily of Yokohama: 

'* On the face of one vase two eagles are depicted, represent- 
ing the autocrat of the north, Russia; on the reverse, a bevy 
of birds sweep across the field in hasty flight, while snow and 
ice typify the region ruled over by the cause of their terror. 
The principal design on the other vase is a dragon among 
clouds — the dragon of China — the reverse being decorated 
with plover circling over waves. On the face of the censer, 
the artist has placed a group of barn-door fowl — the emblem 
of Korea — looking up at the rising sun (Japan), and on the 
reverse is a cherry tree in full blossom, tpyifying spring, the 
season of gladness and general revival. Round the necks of 
both vases as well as of the censer are stripes and maple- 
eaf-shaped stars, interwoven with Paullownia imperialis and 
.hrysanthemum flowers and a vine scroll, and the lid of thef 
^nser is surmounted by an eagle perched on a chrysanthe- 
i»um. The handles of the censer, also, are shaped like chrys- 
t»nthemums, and folds of brocade, suggesting the Imperial 
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Court of Japan, depend from them. The motive of all this is 
self-evident. Russia swooping down upon Korea finds her 
aggressive designs thwarted by China and Japan, while the 
Stars and Stripes wave their protecting folds over all; the 
American eagle spreads its wings above a scene where Korea- 
rescued and reviving on the threshold of spring, passes into 
the sunshine and bloom of Japan's early summer; and the 
national flags of the United States and her Oriental friend 
intertwine everywhere overhead. The artist has taken 
thought for all parts of the design. The coming of the autum- 
nal eagles of Russia presages winter for every region upon 
which they swoop. The Dragon of China, encircled by sum- 
mer clouds, is travelling towards autumn and the death of the 
year, when the plover's call will be the only sound to break the 
silence of moonlight by the sea-shore. But the su*n of Japan 
rises amid spring hazes, and heralds a summer of lusty growth 
and luxurious blossom." If this is not strictly folk-lore, it is 
at least very beautiful and striking symbolism. 

The Nippon Tea House has suggestions for us besides the 
tea-lore already given in connection with the agricultural 
exhibit. Here may be seen performed that ancient and 
quaint ** tea ceremony " called cha-fw-yu, one of Japan's most 
unique institutions. It was developed in all its elaborate 
simplicity in order to turn the minds of the people from war 
like occupations to thoughts of peace and quiet. It is a 
** preternaturally slov/ and formal " ceremony, governed in its 
minutest details by the most rigid rules. No smoking is 
allowed, and conversation is carried on or not, according as 
the spirit moves. It is said to take three years to learn this 
ceremony. 

The general features and purport of the ceremony may, 
perhaps, be best understood by reading an ** Answer to 
a Question About Tea Making" written by a famous and 
learned Prince of Mito. He says: ** I have heard that the 
taste of tea is both bitter and sweet; the furniture and vessels 
used are both rustic and neat; the room is plain and quiet; 
the garden is narrow and secluded; there is great intimacy 
connected with sobriety in a tea party; though such a gather- 
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ing is frequent the expense is slight; though there is no extrav- 
agance, the pleasure is great. This is all; what may be said 
in opposition to these points I do not know.*' 

This same Prince also propounded concerning tea mak- 
ing the following interesting aphorisms: ** Awkwardness with 
sincerity is better than skillfulness with deception." — ** Plain- 
ness with gracefulness, and familiarity with sobriety, are 
found only in the partnership of wise men.'' He also quoted 
with approval the saying of Confucius: '* In etiquette frugal- 
ity is more desirable than luxury." The room in which the 
tea ceremony is regularly enjoyed is always small, low, dark, 
and secluded, but very pretty in its plainness and neatness. 
The tea room of the above-mentioned Prince was called by an 
appellation which comprised the meaning: **If wise men 
live here there will be no ignominy." Over one entrance was 
an inscription in which it was called **a room for facing the 
past." This appellation probably had reference to the con- 
trast between the simplicity of the past and the gaudiness of 
the present. The inscription also stated that *'any person 
who, having abandoned this world, and having entered the 
mountains, is still in woe, may come here." This room 
is generally a **four and a half mat room," about nine feet 
square, and is intended to accommodate five persons; but a 
larger room may be used for a larger company. 

It would spoil the charming and delicate ceremony to 
attempt much of a description; and it would be impossible to 
confine in language the graceful movements of the actors on 
such an occasion. In case the party being entertained num- 
bers three or more those seated at the two extremes repre- 
sent the most important personages and are expected to be 
the most solemn. Every little action is regulated by the strict- 
est rules. The paper for holding the confectionery must be 
folded in eighths. Profound bowing is an important factor. 
All movements are slow and deliberate and all turns are made 
square. The hostess — or the host, if it is a **stag party" — 
makes very elaborate preparations in front of the fire box, 
around which all the utensils are placed. In washing and 
wiping the various articles, every attitude and movement is 
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according to rule, as also in taking out and stirring the tea 
and passing it to the guests individually. The guests, like- 
wise, receive the tea and the confectionery in the most formal 
manner; hold the cup in a peculiar way; drink the tea with a 
smacking noise indicative of satisfaction; eat about half of the 
cake and put the remainder in the sleeve pocket; try to drink 
every drop from the cup, and wipe the cup when through. 
It is also considered in the very best form to examine care- 
fully all the dishes and to praise their make and beauty, for 
this will naturally please the host or hostess. The latter, 
busied with the many cares, is allowed no respite during the 
ceremony, but the guests sip the tea and eat the cake at their 
leisure. With five guests the ceremony would occupy at least 
half an hour, and might be prolonged according to desire or 
convenience. The force of the English proverb, **time is 
money," was never felt in Japan until the people began to 
learn Occidental ways. The Japanese are by nature calm and 
deliberate, and show no unseemly haste or excitement. 

The utensils employed in this ceremony are unique and 
peculiar to the service. They are made especially for the 
Cha-no-yu and are often ver}^ expensive. A complete set of 
these utensils is always sought after in Japan by collectors of 
curios, because it represents the old civilization of that 
country. 

The following is applicable and appropriate in Japan also. 
This is the translation of the Chinese recipe engraved on 
many teapots used in the celestial empire: **On a slow fire 
set a tripod, fill it with clear rain water; boil it as long as 
would be needed to turn fish white and lobsters red; throw 

this upon the delicate leaves of choice tea; let it remain as 
long as the vapor arises in a cloud. At your ease drink the 
pure liquor, which will chase away the five causes of trouble. " 
Last but not least, is the triune structure, called Hooden, 
or Phoenix Hall, which is to remain on the Wooded Island as 
a gift from Japan to the city of Chicago. This contains 
magnificent decorations, furniture and reliques, many of which 
suggest myth and folk-lore. Several kinds of dances and 
festivals, ceremonies and customs, are represented in paint- 
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ings, but cannot be described in this already too lengthy 
paper. Some symbolic paintings, however, in the central 
room of the central building deserves notice. One on the 
wall depicts male and female phoenixes at play with their 
young, and is ** emblematic of the peaceful region of the 
Tokugawa [dynasty of] Shoguns;" another, on the small door, 
shows flower and fruit baskets, for ** flowers typify progress 
in the arts, and fruits abundant harvest." The flowers on the 
ceiling have six leaves, because ** six-leaved flowers were 
alwa5'^s employed for the decoiation of the imperial places, 
the notion of preservation from fire coming from ancient 
eastern astrology, which represented water by the number six. '* 
From the pretty little pamphlet descriptive of the Hooden, 
I learn that Japan has from ancient times been considered the 
birthplace of the phoenix {hod), and that the Chinese also 
** believed the bird to be a native of Japan. Their natural 
history mentions it as the bird of the land of refinement 
{Kunshi'koku), a name given to Japan a thousand years ago." 
The bird itself is described as ** having the head of. a cock, 
the beak of a sparrow, a neck like a moving snake, feathers 
like dragon scales piled one upon another, the wing of a A7/7« 
a mythical animal), and a tail like that of a fish. Its plum- 
age is brilliant with all the colors, the whole effect being one 
of supernatural beauty. Little difference exists between the 
male and the female. It is said to ascend for nine thousand 
miles into the heavens. Its song resembles the sound of the 
Sho (a Chinese musical instrument), the female accompanying 
the male, when he sings, in notes of marvelous purity. The 
Chinese system of music had its origin in the song of the /ufo, 
the sho being otherwise called the hoo-sho. The bird makes 
its home on the Kiri tree (Paulownia Imperialis), and lives 
only on the fruit of the bamboo. It is said never to feed 
upon live insects nor to tread upon live grasses: hence it has 
become an emblem of holiness and mercy. It is further said 
to make its appearance only when a sovereign is on the 
throne, whose rule is full of love and mercy, free from th6 
destruction of the life of man or the lower animals, and whose 
people are in the enjoyment of peace and prosperity.'* 
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I doubt not that, in a somewhat cursory examination of the 
nHiltitudinous exhibit of Japan, I have overlooked many strik- 
ing and important ilhistrations of native myth, tradition and 
folk-lore: but I think that I have at least found sufficient 
examples to satisfy the most skeptical that the field is rich. 
I may only add the wish that the phoenix, represented both 
in the original structure in Uji and in the replica in Chicago, 
may always brood over Japan and the United States, and 
bring peace, individual and mutual, and abundant prosperity 
to all. 




CHARMS, AMULETS AND FETISHES AT THE 

EXPOSITION. 

The student and collector of folk-lore find a mine of great 
.value and extent, at the Columbian Exposition, which requires 
much time and study to explore, as the various objects are 
scattered about every where upon the grounds. The objects 
comprised under the head of charms, amulets and fetishes, 
are especially interesting, but they require diligent search, 
as they are not always displayed, seldom labeled, and often 
not known as such implements of warfare against disease and 
evil spirits. From brief notes gathered from time to time, a 
short account of these interesting objects is now given, 
although it is not intended to be a complete list of all of them. 
They cover a wide range of time, but will perhaps best be 
noted under a sort of geographical arrangement. 

Probably the oldest amulets are those found in the ruins 
of Babylon and Assyria. We are favored by a sight of some 
of these in the fine collection of the University of Pennsylvania, 
in Liberal Arts Building. They are principally shown under 
the form of cylinders, or seals, which were doubtless in their 
origin amulets to ward off disease and evil spirits. On these 
the moon-goddess is oftenest represented. We know that the 
Assyrians had an extended list of charms against disease 
and other ills of life, and Lenormant's great work on Chal- 
dean Magic gives us many of them. There are several 
amulets of precious stones, the Orchus Beli or cat's eye, a 
medal pierced in the middle with a round hole, and others. 
On a grave-stone is an imprecation against any one disturbing 
the grave. 

From Egypt came objects fully as old. In every tomb are 
found amulets and charms. These are suspended from the 
collar, and also take the form of rings, bracelets, etc. They are 
found in bone, pottery and stones of all kinds, common and 
precious, and have the pictured or sculptured form of the 
protecting gods, Isis, Hathor Horus, Sekhet, Anubis and the 
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other human-headed, dog-faced, cat-like or jackal-figured gods 
that abound in the pantheon of ancient. Egypt. They are best 
displayed and labeled in the DePottier collection in the 
Anthropological Building, but they are for sale in the shop of 
Cairo Street. In addition, there are the scarabei, regarded as 
amulet by the modern Egyptains. 

Some of the Hindoos wore rings, earrings, etc., which were 
generally regarded as amulets, but there were none on exhi- 
bition in either of the Indian pavillions. 

Among the various Ceylon exhibits were amulets from 
Ceylon and the Maldive Islands. The cat's eye, an amulet 
against the evil eye, was the most common of these, and 
there were shells, coins and stones, used for the same pur- 
pose. The combs worn by Ceylonese men seem to have no 
peculiar virtues attached to them, although it is well known 
that such combs in parts of Malaysia are charms against 
witchcraft. 

In the little village from Johore, the only objects seen were 
drops of amber with insects enclosed, which are pierced 
and bear the marks of age. These were undoubtedly charms. 

From Persia, were a few coins worn as talismans, from 
Siam, coins and shells. From Palestine, coin amulets were 
sold in the Turkish bazaar, and one merchant from Tarsus had 
isome excellent specimens of the Mandrake root, long esteemed 
for its magical qualities. Japanese folk-lore is treated most 
ably in another part of this magazine, China had almost 
nothing in the way of amulets or charms, unless we charac- 
terise the well-known artificially made shell images of Buddha 
as amulets. 

From Africa, Tunis, Algiers and Moroco were coins, 
shells, beads, and plants believed to posses mysterious 
powers, and to confer immunity upon the wearer against 
disease and the evil eye. A charm worn by Mohammedans 
throughout Africa, even by Dahomeyans, is a piece of the 
Koran sewed up in a leather bag and worn on the arm, neck, 
or at the waist. The Dahomeyans wear in addition, shark 
teeth, feather charms, bird claws, and shells. 
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From the east coast and center of Africa, in addition 
to the articles described in the last Folk-Lorist, by Mrs. 
Sheldon, were some of a similar nature in Mr. Taylor's Mada- 
gascar collection. Cape Colony, Orange-land and Zulu-land, 
sent us nothing, although such objects are abundant there. 

There were a number of amulets among the miscellaneous 
objects in a case in the Liberian exhibit. Several strings of 
snake vertebrae were shown, and there are fetishes here. 
Cowrie shells, that are used as money have also a superstitious 
use as amulets. On the devil march costume, which is very 
much like that of the Duk-duk, of the south seas is a charm. 

Europe was better represented. In the Italian section were 
various coral charms against the evil eye, such as the closed 
hand, (fico) the hand with the first and last fingers open, and 
the clinched fist ; also the hand in silver. The ** cat's eye," 
accompanied by a label setting forth its marvelous virtue as 
an amulet, was sold in another place. Many Russian gems 
and icons were doubtless worn as amulets. 

An English firm of jewelers had on view some excellent 
reproductions of ancient Irish ornament broaches and amu- 
lets, or bulla. 

From Oceanica, there were many objects coming under 
this category of which fetishes were the most numerous. 
They took the form of shark teeth, of shell ornaments and 
strings of shells, bunches of feathers, sea-horses or sea-fish. 

From New South Wales, there were several charms. A 
piece of carnelian used by a Caradgi, or charm doctor, and a 
piece of smoky topaz, also a charm, came from one locality. 
Shark and fish idols also were sent from here. The *'mur- 
riom " is an instrunfent which was used to charm game. 
It was simply pointed towards the victim, when, it is said, he 
would come in sight. The charm would then be broken. But 
if the name of the victim be called out the charm would be of 
no effect. 

There are a few interesting objects from Central and South 
America, but very scant collections have been made. The Peru- 
vian graves that have given up their contents, contain a few 
articles that come under this category. A few charms from 
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Venezuela are shown in one case. From Paraguay, in the large 
•collection of ceremonial dresses and feather ornaments some 
doubtless had use as amulets or fetishes, but none are labeled, 
and it was difficult to secure any precise information con- 
cerning them. Nothing of interest was found in Brazil, but 
many objects in the valuable antiquarian collection from 
Equador are doubtless amulets, as well as some in the rare 
Guatemalan collection of Senor Elgueta. Columbia shows a 
remarkable collection of gold ornaments from Chibcha graves, 
and among these rare specimes of the antique art of the inhab- 
itants of El Dorado, are doubtedly many charms and amulets. 
A jade amulet is shown in the Costa Rica collection, in 
the shape of a frog, and several other jade charms, some 
were fragments, but all evidently valuable to their ancient 
possessors. 

The excellent Mexican Anthropological exhibit contained 
nothing of this class unless it were the Jade ornaments. 
Jade being material devoted to sacred purposes, they must 
at times have been regarded as amulets. 

The only collection of amulets as such was made by Mr. 
<jeo. F. Kuntz and is a remarkable one, embracing specimens 
of nearly all gems and precious stones that have been worn as 
-charms or amulets. It is, however, divided into two or more 
parts in as many buildings. We find a magnet or load- 
stone used by the physician of the middle ages in disease, an 
Aztec blood stone, used in the 15th and i6th centuries to 
check the flow of blood, a Persian lapis-lazuli charm, two 
dog's teeth worn to cure rabies, a shark's tooth amulet from 
Australia; an eye agate, called the Aleppo stone, fabled to cure 
sores; a crystal goat and dragon used by hypnotizers ; a jasper 
charm used for epilepsy, a Pueblo turquoise charm, a coral 
hand, and a duly certified medal of the 17th century from 
Bohemia. There is also a sard worn as a charm against 
wakefulness; a bezoar stone, really a concretion of hair and 
lime from the kidneys (?; and ca nephritic stone, as it 

was reputed to cure kidney troubles. Tabasheer was also 
shown, and hydrophane the absorbent stone reputed as a mad 
stone in this country ; agate, chalcedony, moonstone, for 
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various ills ; the Asteria or star sapphire, a flint nodule worn 
as a charm in the 17th century, a **cabot" or stone from a 
sheep's head, said to prophesy storm by changing color, and 
numerous minor charms were in this interesting and valuable 
collection. There was a **milagro," a silver medal with the 
virgin's image on it, worn in Peru to ward off disease. A 
Navajo string of stone beads has on it as gorget a shield- 
shaped stone with bits of green jade attached to it, and 
another has a spoon-shaped shell-tooth, undoubtedly amulets. 
Another fetish of gypsum has eyes of turquoise. This was 
used by the medicine men of the Pueblos to bring rain. 

There are in many other collections numbers of charms and 
amulets in use among the red men. Many of the small arrow- 
heads in flint, jasper and jade were doubtless worn as charms, 
as many have holes in them for suspension. Many of the 
** medicine outfits," bead ornaments and shells were fetishes 
of greater or less repute. In an exhibit from California 
Indians were a number of objects worn as amulets. One 
was crescent-shaped, and another an Aztec obsidian charm. 
A number of fetishes was shown, of bone, red wood and soft 
stone. Nearly every one of these figurines had a small flint 
arrow tied on its back, and one had three rows of small 
beads about it. These were Zuni fetishes. There was also 
a bird-shaped charm. A peculiar round or ovoid stone was 
used by the medicine man in curing disease. It was heated 
and applied to the sick man's body to warm out the disease. 

Among the many interesting folk-lore objects from the 
Haida and other tribes of the northwest coast were shown 
many amulets and fetishes. From the Tsimshians, three 
small round objects represented sun, moon and the seven stars 
and were potent charms against all evils. A Haida bone 
charm consisted in a carved deer's rib, having a man's figure 
on one end, an otter on the other. A wood carved stick 
represented a more elaborate one of ivory, carved by the med- 
icine man, who traps the spirit of the disease into the curve 
or crutch of the stick and carries it away. 

Love charms among the Indians are not rare. One Ojib- 
way charm is in the form of an elongated bag, with bead 
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embroidery on it. Another Dacotah charm is a lock of hair 
of the beloved one, worn on the head of his lover. A bone 
ring with a snake's head in it was also worn as an amiilet by 
Dacotahs. The turtle is a favorite figure for fetishes. They 
are worked in colored beads and worn by warriors as powerful 
fetishes. 

A charm of the medicine man from Bella Coola Indians 
represents the birds which initiated him into the rites of his 
order. 

In the various exhibits that represented the ethnology of 
the Alaska Indians were numerous objects that come under 
the names amulet, fetish or charm. The Equismaux carve 
upon walrus bones, teeth and other objects both mythical 
and real figures, and regard these artistic productions as 
amulets to aid in getting game, fish, etc., and to ward off 
disease. Many such charms, carved elaborately, were shown 
in the rare and beautiful collections of Emmons, Ayer and 
the older ones of Swan and Chittenden. 




THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE 

CONGRESS. 

THE Folk-Lore Congress was held in Chicago under the 
direction of a committee appointed by the World's 
Fair Auxiliary from the literary section of the Great World's 
Fair Congresses, from July loth to 17th inclusive, embracing 
twelve sessions. Folk-lore students everywhere, whether 
members of societies or not, were heartily invited to partici- 
pate in this congress. The local committee of ten members 
from the Chicago Folk-Lore Society was aided by the advice 
and assistance of an advisory committee of 200 of the prom- 
inent folk-lorists of all countries, who sent messages of advice 
and encouragement, and rendered most valuable assistance 
to the committee. The range of subjects having been out- 
lined in the preliminary address, the only restriction placed 
upon those participating was in the time allotted, which could 
not surpass thirty minutes. A generous response was made 
from all parts. Fully a hundred papers were promised from 
all parts of the earth. Eventually, various circumstances 
contributed to prevent many of these from reaching Chicago. 
Some were delayed, and illness of authors prevented the pre- 
paration of others. The committee had every reason to 
feel gratified at its success, and it is hoped that the papers 
may be published in a volume at no distant date. 

In addition to the literary exercises enumerated here, the 
time of the folk-lorists was fully occupied by various social 
events and visits of the week, not to speak of the added 
attraction of the World's Fair. Visits were made by invita- 
tion to the Wild West show, to the Cliff Dwellers' habitation, 
and to the ethnological collection in the German Village. An 
opening reception was given by the committee and other 
receptions by various clubs and residents of the city. 
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The notices in the daily press of the meetings were eulo- 
gistic of the success of each one, notwithstanding the fact 
that there were five concurrent congresses in the building, 
and that many celebrated authors were expected to partici- 
pate in one of them. 

The programme accomplished is here correctly given for 
the first time, many changes and additions having been neces- 
sary from day to day : 

Tuesday, July ii, io a.m. 

Introductory Address— * The Folk-Lore Congress — Lieu- 
tenant F. S. Bassett, Chairman Folk-Lore Committee. 

Address of Welcome, on behalf of the Chicago Folk-Lore 
Society — Professor Wm. L Knapp, Ph.D., LL. D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, President Chicago Folk-Lore Society, and 
active presiding officer throughout the Congress. 

Unspoken — Rev. Walter Gregor, Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. 

Notes on Cinderella — E. S. Hartland, F.S. A., Gloucester, 
England. 

The Superstitions, Customs, and Burial Rites of the Tribes 
of Northwestern America — James Deans, Assistant of 
Department of Anthropology, World's Fair, Chicago. 

The Fatality of Certain Places to Certain Persons — Miss C. 
S. Hawkins-Dempster, London, England. 

The Rise of Empiricism — Prof. Otis T. Mason, National 
Museum, Washington. * 

Tuesday, July ii, 2 p.m. 

The Northern Trolls — David McRitchie, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

Myths, Symbols and Magic of East Africans, Illustrated by 
Objects Personally Collected — Mrs. M. French-Sheldon, 
London, England. 

The Cliff Dwellers of Southwestern America — Mrs. Palmer 
Henderson, Minneapolis. Minn. 

The Development of Art in Pottery, and the Relation of 
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Woman to it — Monsieur T. Bilbaut, Special Commissioner 
for French Colonies. 
The Worship of the Hop in Poland — Erasmus Majewski, 
Warsaw. 

Tuesday, July ii, 8 p.m. 

Honorary American President, Eugene Field, 

Honorary Foreign President, Hon. J. Abercromby, Vice-President English Folk-Lore 

Society, Edinburgh. 

Some Sacred Objects of Navajo Rites, Illustrated by Para- 
phernalia — Surgeon Washington Matthews, U. S. Army, 
Vice-President Chicago Folk-Lor« Society. 

Comparative Afro- American Folk-Lore — Mrs. Anna R. Wat- 
son, President Tennessee Branch Chicago Folk-Lore 
Society, Memphis, Tenn. 

Folk-Lore Poem, Telling the Bees — Eugene Field. 

Sepulchres and Funeral Rites among the Ancient and Mod- 
ern South Slaves, Illustrated by Sketches and Engravings 
— Vid VuUetic Vucasovic, Curzola, Dalmatia, Austria. 

Creole Folk Songs — Geo. W. Cable, Vice-President Chicago 
Folk-Lore Society, Northampton, Mass. 

Wednesday, July 12, 10 a.m. 

The Symbolism of the Vase in Mythology, Ideography, 
Language, Hagiography, Literature and Folk-Lore — Dr. 
Stanislas Prato, Professor Royal Lyc^e Agostino Nisso, 
Sessa, Aurunca, Italy. 

Sioux Mythology — Dr. Chas. A. Eastman, President Minne- 
sota Branch Chicago Folk-Lore' Society, St. Paul, Minn. 

Modern Greek Mythology — Mrs. Lucy M. J. Garnett, Lon- 
don, England. 

The Antiquity of the Folk-Lore of the South American 
Indians — Miss K. Stansberry, Zanesville, O. 

Buried Alive — Rev. H. F. Feilberg, Axov, Denmark. 

Wednesday, July 12, 8 p.m. 

Honorary President Major-General Nelson H. Miles, U. S. A. 

The Magic Poetry of the Finns, and its Application in Prac- 
tice — Hon. John Abercromby, Vice-President English Folk- 
Lore Society, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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The Sign Language of the Indians, Demonstrated by Indian 
Chiefs — Lieut. H. L. Scott, U. S. A.; Chiefs Flat Iron, 
Horses-Come-Last, Standing Bear and Painted Horse. 

Voodooism — Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Bulgarian Wedding Ceremonies, with Costumed Figures — 
Prof. Vulko I. Shopoff, Commissioner General from Bul- 
gaiia, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Thursday, July 13, 10 a.m. 

Corean Folk-Lore — Prof. Homer B. Hulbert, Zanesville, 

Ohio. 
Maui, the Prometheus of Polynesia — Dr. N. B. Emerson, 

Honolulu, H. I. 
Japanese Folk-Lore — Rev. W. E. Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Remarks on Same — Prof. E. W. Clement, Chicago, 111. 
Tamaro the Terrible, a Myth from Manihiki — Rev. W. 

Wyatt Gill, LL.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Scraps of Liberian Folk-Lore and Customs — Rev. J. Martis, 

Owen's Grove, Liberia. 
Remarks on same — Hon. A. R. King, Commissioner from 

Liberia, 

Thursday, July 13, 2 p.m. 

Venezuelan Folk-Lore — Dr. Teofilo Rodriguez, Caracas, 

Venezuela. 
Remarks on Venezuelan Folk-Lore — Lieutenant Roger 

Welles, U. S. Navy. 
Musical Instruments of British Guiana — Hon. J. J. Quelch, 

Commissioner General from British Guiana, Georgetown, 

B. G. 
The Symbolism of Diurnal Birds of Prey among the People 

, of New Spain — Count H. de Charency, Paris, France. 
Remarks — Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. Army. 
Pigments in Ceremonials of the Hopi — A, M. Stephen, 

Keams' Canyon, Ariz. 

Friday, 10 a.m. 

How San Geronimo Came to Taos — Mrs. Virginia McClurg, 
Denver. 
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Navajo Songs and Prayers, as Recorded by the Edison Phon- 
ograph, with Sacred, Agricultural, Building, War, Gamb- 
ling and Love Songs — Surgeon Washington Matthews, 
U. S. A., Fort Wingate, N. M. 

BosnicrHerzogovinian Folk Songs — Described by Vid Vulletic 
Vucasovic and Sung by Michel Mihic. 

Polish Folk Songs — Michel Smigrodzki, Suchu, Poland. 

Friday, July 14, 2 p.m. 

Honorary Foreign President, Hon. Anton Leflfler, Commissioner for Sweden. 

Marriage Customs in Roumania — Arthur Gorovei, Director of 

theFolk-Lore Review — ''Sezatorea," Falticena, Roumania. 
I. General Sketch of the Latavian People. 2. Niedrischu 

Widewuts — A Heroic Latavian Epic — Monsieur Henry 

Wissendorff de Wissakuok, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
A Sort of Cult of Ancestors in Finland — Prof. Kaarle Krohn, 

Professor of Folk-Lore in the University of Helsingfors. 
National Latavian Costume, Illustrated by Costumed Female 

Figure — M. Skruzit, Mitan, Courland, Russia. 
Why Popular Epics are Written, a Study of Bosnic-Herzog- 

ovinian Guslar Songs — Dr, Friedrich S. Krauss, Director 
'* Am Urquell," Vienna, Austria. 

The Antiquities of Cyprus — Dr. Richter, Berlin, Germany. 
The Primitive Horde, A Study of Circumcision — Ludwig 

Krzyurcki, Poland. 

Friday, 8 p.m. 

Popular Concert of Folk-Lore songs, given in two halls in 
succession, by natives of various countries under the direc- 
tion of Frederic W. Root. \^ 

German clioral by semi-chorus, *'Nun ruhen alle Wilder. " • 

Bohemian folk songs by male chorus, '* Husitska," **Byvale ; 
Cechov6," and '* Zamitnut^ Pozvrina." 

Venetian Gondolier, **Guarda che Notte Splendida," by Carlo 
Zemello. 

Norwegian folk-songs, Mrs. Ragna Linne Stroble, '*Aagots 
Fjeldsang " and ** Eg ser deg ut for gluggjin." 

Polish folk songs by chorus from United Polish Singers — 
<*Ukraina," *'Mazur" and **Kosciusko Polonaise." 
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Ceylonese folk song by Cadiriwail (a Tamil). Thamin Haniat 

(a Malay), and John Perera (a Singhalese), with fiddles 

and drum. 
Indian songs, Pundit Gobindpurshad, Delhi, **Lest Padi in 

Bhopili," love song and patriotic song. 
Japanese ceremonial song and dance, ** No*' — Mr. and Mrs. 

Morimoto, Tokio, Japan. 
Turkish love song, Sit Melek}* Sroor, Sit Latify Khaskey and 

Kowaja Khaleel Zakaria, of Beyrout, accompanied on 

kanoon, ood and dayrie. 
Aboriginal American songs, Mr. Francis la Flesche, an Omaha, 
* Song of Approach," * 'Raising the pipes," * 'Resting song," 

**Love song," **Song of Dismissal." 
Canadian songs, L. Gaston Gottschalk, *-En passant pr^s 

d'un moulin," **C'etait un vieux sauvage," and **Mariann' 

s'en va-t-au moulin." 
Russian folk songs, Madame E. Lineff, **Lootchina" and 

**Ya vfctcho'r moloda." 
Swedish folk songs, John R. Ortengren, '* Neckens Polska " 

and *' Swedish Wedding." 
Irish folk song, Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, *'The 

Moreen." 
English folk song, *' The Leather Bottel," Mr. George Ells- 
worth Holmes. 
Welsh folk songs, Chicago Cambrian Club, *'Llwyn Onn" and 

" Hob y Derry Danno." 
Scotch folk songs, Mackenzie Gordon, ** Wae's me for Prince 

Charlie," ''When the Kye Come Hame." 
Creole folk songs. Miss Eva E. Wycoff, ** Belle Layotte," 

** Caroline" and '* Musieu Bainjo." 

Negro spiritual songs, Standard Quartette, Wm. Cottrill, 
E. DeMoss, Henry Archer and R. L. Scott. 

Patriotic American songs, by choir, ** Chester," and '* Before 
all Lands " and ''The Battle Cry of Freedom," sung by 
Geo. F. Root, its venerable author, with the audience as 
chorus. 

Saturday, io a.xM, 

Certain Modern Egyptian Superstitions Coming from Anti- 
quity — Prof. G. Maspero, Paris, France. 
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I. Popular Tradition in France from 1889 to 1893. 2. Oral 

Literature of the French Creoles — Monsieur Paul S^billot, 

General Sec'y Soci^t^ des Traditions Populaires, Paris 

France. 
Remarks by Marquis de Chasseloup, Laubat, Paris. 
Taming of the Shrew in Ukraine folk-lore — M. Dragomonov, 

Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Remarks on same by Franklin H. Head, Ex-President 

Chicago Folk-Lore Society. 
The Customs, Beliefs and Popular Songs of the Argentine 

Gauchos — Senor Pablo Groussac, Librarian National 

Library, Buenos Ayres. 
Concerning a Loup Garou — Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood, 

Hcopeston, 111. 

Saturday, 2 p.m. 

The following papers were read by title only : 
Bibliography of Irish Folk-Lore — John Cann O'Hanlon, 
Irishiown, Ireland. 

German Beliefs and Customs in Longfellow's Golden Legend 
— Dr. Robert Sprenger, Northeim, Germany. 

Death and Burial Ideas and Customs in Pomerania — Dr. A. 
Haas, Stettin, Germany. 

House Ghosts in Pomerania — Prof. O. Knoop, Rogasen, 
Prussia. 

Contributions to Spring and Tree Worship on the Lower 
Rhine — Prof. O. Schell, Elberfeld, Germany. 

The Present State of Inquiry into Lithuanian Latavian Myth- 
ology — Herr E. Wolter, St. Petersburg. 

Notes on Carnival Customs — C. Rademacher, Cologne, Ger- 
many. • 

What Have we to Eat? — A. Weichel, Hochspaleschen. East 
Prussia. 

Constitutional Royal Customs from an Ethnographical Stand- 
point — Dr. Thomas Achelis, Bremen, Germany. 

An Old Egyptian Creation Myth — Prof. A.Wiedemann, Bonn, 
Germany. 
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Sunday, July i6, io a.m. 

Honorary President, Rev. J. Vila Blake, Chicago. 

History of the Svastika, Illustrated by Tabulated Designs — 

Michel de Smigrodzki, Sucha, Poland, Austria. 
Studies of the Liguotnes ; Songs of St, John's Eve-Andre 

Jurjan, Charkow, Russia, with illustrations on the piano 

by Mr. Frederic W. Root. 
German Christmas Eve Ceremonies and Beliefs in Schleswig- 

Holstein — Dr. Heiniich Carstens, Darenswurth, Germany. 
Remarks on same — Mr. Henry E. O. Heinemann, Chicago,. 

111. 

Thus, in this first attempt to hold such a congress in 
America, there were seventy papers or addresses and some 
sixty songs.- The Congress was certainly an important event 
in the history of folk-lore. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

*' Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition," by Chas. 
Godfrey Leland, Hon. F.R.L.S., London. Fisher Unwin: 
4-to. 

This beautiful volume is the result of Mr. Leland's 
researches among the peasants of the Tuscan Romagna — the 
successors of the ancient Etruscans of the Italian Peninsula, 
from where the Romans borrowed many of their magic rites. 
This result cannot fail to surprise many, so abundant 
has been the resuscitation of the gods, the religion and the 
uncanny practices of antiquity. We find here the strongest 
proofs of the survival of witchcraft (Stregheria) a living faith 
among the people subject to civilizing influences for centuries, 
and living under the strongest rule of the Catholic Church. 
It is still another proof that ** tradition is tough." Mr. 
Leland has found not only an extant belief in the ancient 
gods, but their very names are only slightly disguised in the 
modern tongue. So we have Tuna, Teranio, Nortia, Aplu 
(Apollo), Turaura (Venus), Pano, Maso (Mars), Feronna, 
Silviano, Esta (Vesta), Faflon, Hosna, and a dozen minor 
gods of the Etruscan pantheon still abiding in the forests, by 
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the running streams and even in the villages of the Romagna. 
Prayers and invocations to them, venetable in antiquity, are 
still current, and many are given, in Italian and English, by 
Mr. Leland. who has even obtained certificates as vouchers 
of the genuineness of these conjurations. 

Here, too, in modern times is that troop of spirits which 
we thought past, the elves, brownies, dwarfs and red- 
caps, now shown not to be an exclusive Teutonic posses- 
sion. Invocations and charms to effect deviltry by the aid of 
these are reported in numbers. Here too is the attendant 
priest of darkness, the witch, whose assembly the sablat, Mr. 
Leland soberly assures us, he, as a powerful wizard, the 
Romany scholar, and the possessor of numerous potent 
charms, was able to attend. Furthermore, he see.ms to have 
kept his wits about him, and to have with painstaking accuracy 
transcribed all he saw, and otherwise acquired through his 
exceptional facilities, skill and zeal. All folk-lorists owe him 
a great debt of gratitude for the treasures he has brought 
them. 

The surprising part of the whole business is that these 
peasants should retain so great a regard for '* vecchia 
religione" in spite of the teachings of mother church. In 
fact much of the usual process has been reversed. Instead 
of the Church adopting the heathen saints, we have the not 
uncommon adoption of certain saints as heathen wonderworks 
St. Anthony. St. Elisha, St. Elias and St. Simon are thus shows 
to be somewhat demoniac in their natures. We are not therefore 
surprised that these rites are kept very secret, especially from 
neighboring Italians: It is of no moment in folk-lore that 
people deny the existence of certain superstitions, usages 
and ceremonies in their midst, as they are usually the ISist to 
find them out. Those of the prevailing religion are especially 
complacent as to the actual existence of heresy in their midst. 
The population of Italy is very superstitious, and withcraft is 
widely believed in. So late as 1891 a mob in Milan, one of 
the most progressive cities, pursued a woman into a church 
under the belief that she had practiced sorcery on a child. 

The old mediaeval beliefs concerning Magonia, and the 
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witches who send hail and storms are shown to be current 
still among this credulous community. Mr. Leland says : 
** And it went to my heart that after I had read the story of 
Magonia, and thought it to be" a tale utterly dead on earth, 
and embalmed in a chronicle, to find a sorceress in whose 
faith it lived." 

We have stories of cats, of hares, of apple-trees, of chest- 
nuts, of certain spirits of the night and the day, of curious 
practices of the witches, etc. A strange custom is chronicled, 
along with much porcine lore, that of sleeping in a pig-pen 
along with a fallow sow to procure pleasant and prophetic 
dreams. The spider, the lizard and many birds are shown to 
be the objects of curious beliefs. 

Mr. Leland gives us many instances of ancient practices 
from the pages of Marcellus Burdegalensis, a 4th century 
physician, to which he finds many curious parallels in modern 
Romagna. There is much strange belief concerning cocks 
and hens, and many modes of divination are in use. Many 
strange remedies are used by their *^wise women,'* which 
savor of witchcraft. 

The Italian text of the various incantations is given, and it 
must have given Mr. Leland much trouble to set it over from 
the curious dialects in which they came to him. We are 
rather surprised to find these in prose, as verse was the 
favorite vehicle of the sybils of antiquity. Mr. Leland has 
placed the general reader under great obligations for the 
translation of these into English, but every scholar must wish 
that he had given literal translations instead of the iree verse 
which must have cost him much time and labor to arrange. 

The book is unexceptional in the way of printing and bind- 
ing. Mr. Leland's beautiful and artistic sketches render it 
doubly valuable. It is a model of collection, arrangement 
and workmanship. It is in itself a far better and more appro- 
priate reply to his critics than the somewhat '* touchy" 
answer to them in the introduction. 
The Long Voyages of the Ancient Hawaians. Dr. N. B. 

Emerson, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

There is much interesting folk-lore in this sketch, read 
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before the Hawaian Historical Society. Dr. Emerson has 
given us many traditions, songs and customs from Hawaian 
sources not usually available to the general reader. The early 
history of these migrations, happening about the 12th cen- 
tury, are known to tradition principally, and the paper is an 
excellent instance of folk-lore applied to solve the problems 
of history. 

A curious bit of information is from an old mss. It has 
been alluded to by Fornander. A certain king Panmakua is 
said to have visited all known lands. From the distant land 
of Kiskulu o Kohiki he brought *' strangers fair and tall, 
blonde — stout and ruddy with sparkling eyes," suggesting 
Viking sailors. 

Melanges de Traditionisme de la Belgique, par Alfred Havore. 

This little volume (La Tradition Bureau, Paris) is a care- 
fully arranged collection of current scraps of superstition and 
belief in Belgium. These beliefs are classified, being astron- 
omical, about the human body, popular remedies concerning 
birds, animals, plants, festivals, death and burial, popular 
saints, the table and foods, brooks, fountains and springs, etc- 
Most of the beliefs current everywhere have their analogies 
here, sometimes with slight variations. Here is one about the 
color of the eyes : 

Gray e)ies, 
* Reach Paradise; 

Eyes of green, 

In hell are seen; 
» Purgatory holds 

Eyes black as coals. 

Two eyes blue 

To hell go, too. 

The work will repay careful study, and contains within its 
150 duodecimo pages muchcurious and valuable folk-lore. 

Popular Customs and Beliefs of the Argentine Provinces. 
Paul Groussac. 

The librarian of the '* Biblioteca National " contributed this 
valuable and interesting paper to the Folk-Lore Congress in 
July, and has published it at his own expense, not caring ta 
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wait for the tardy publication in the Report of the Congress. 
The countries are those of that strange creature of mixed 
races the Gaucho, or southern wild cow-boy, the powerful 
inhabitant of the vast pampas which extend over a great part 
of South America beyond the Amazon. They are not 
ethnically of one race, part of them being Guarani and 
Spanish, part Tucunan and Spanish, The type, Mr. Groussac 
says, is fast disappearing, and is really a wandering child of 
nature brought up on the free pampas, seldom separated from 
his horse, and attached to little else. 

Among the many superstitions chronicled by Mr. Groussac 
are some relating to witchcraft. Magical charms for all 
sorts of purposes abound, and waxen images transfixed with 
pins are encountered. The witches hold their meetings at a 
spot called Salamanca, in the depths of the woods. 

We are sorry that Mr. Groussac's limits did not permit him 
to give us some of the characteristic tales of which he says 
he has great store, but we shall hope to give them to our 
readers some day. 

Christmas in Kentucky in 1862. Elizabeth Bryant Johnson. 

This neat little brochure is a well written reminiscence of a 
Christmas at Ashley Hall, in Northern Kentucky, a descrip- 
tion of the historic old home and the customs prevalent there 
on Christmas day before slavery had been abolished, and of 
the reading of the Emancipation Proclamation to the negroes 
on the '* place." 

Fians, Fairies and Picts. By David MacRitchie. 

Mr. MacRitchie has added another monograph to the eluci- 
dation of his fascinating theory about the dwarfs of tradition 
and of history. The last was about the Ainos, but now he is 
on his native heath and gives us the traditions, the facts and 
history of the underground men of Scotland. His thesis is 
that Fians, Fairies and Picts are the same people. Actual 
historical traditional Lapps or Fians who built the curious dim- 
unitive subterranean and half underground stone turf covered 
huts found in North Scotland and the islands. Mr. Mac- 
Richie brings much testimony in support of his theory, which, 
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by the way, has met with violent opposition from some of the 
official folk-lorists, who seem to rule in England as they try 
to do in America. We may not be convinced of Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie's theories, but must accord to him great praise for the 
diligence with which he has sought the materials to support 
it, and the arguments which he advances to prove it. It will 
be difficult to refute the arguments advanced in the ** Testi- 
mony of Tradition," '*The Ainos," and the present work, 
and we congratulate Mr. MacRitchie on maintaining his 
stand by such able works. 



PENOBSCOT IDEAS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAIZE. 

BY HELEN M. WHEELER. 

Louisa Frame, Old Town, Maine, who had charge of the 
Penobscot bark tents at the World's Fair, related to me 
the origin of corn, as believed by her people. **A young 
woman said to her mother one day '* I want to go through 
the timber to see a family living there." Her mother was 
very much surprised at this request, as her daughter had 
never asked to leave home before, but as she was always a 
good girl and this was the first time she had ever asked to go 
away from home, she told her to go, but be sure to come 
home before dark. The young woman started through the 
woods and had gone but a short way when she was met by a 
handsome young man who coaxed her to go to his wigman 
and live with him. She said no she must go home to her 
mother, but kept walking along with him, until they came to 
his home, which, to her surprise, proved to be under ground. 
He told her to enter through a big hole in the ground, but 
she said '*No, you must go in first and I will follow;" he did 
so, and when she looked in she saw instead of the beautiful 
young man, a hideous serpent, staring at her with his fiery 
big eyes. She started to run away when a flash of lightning 
came and she fell to the ground unconscious. When she 
came to, she was in a rock cave lying by the side of a fire, 
and on the opposite side of the fire was an old man. She 
said '* Grandfather how did I come here?" He answered ** I 
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killed your enemy and saved you, if you will look outside you 
will see.** And when she did she saw a big snake all cut to 
pieces. This old man had two sons, one of whom fell in love 
with the girl and wanted to have her for his wife, but his 
father said '* No you must not. She is the food of our Nation, 
the life of our people." She begged to be taken to her 
mother, and grandfather told her she must first promise him 
one thing, that when she got very ill, she would tell her folks 
that when she died they would drag her to nothing and the next 
year she would be alive again forever. She promised, and he 
said * *I must take you home. " Just then the lightning came, and 
she did not know anything more until she found herself at 
home. When she died her people did as they were told and, 
the next year there grew on this ground a beautiful field of 
corn. 

Mrs. Frame said she had often seen her father when it 
thundered and lightened, build a fire and place in it his last 
pound of tobacco — that the smoke might go to grandfather 
as return for the corn given them. She said that since her 
father's death she had done this for her people. Speaking of 
the storm after she came to the Fair she said ** It thundered 
so hard that I made a little fire and put tobacco on it and 
I wish you could have heard the smoke as it went away off to 
grandfather warming and roaring as it went." 



MISCELLANY. 

The beautiful tablet of Mr. Smigrodzki, in the collection 
of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society, Ethnological Room, 
Woman's Building at the World's Fair, has attracted much 
attention during the closing weeks of the fair. The collection 
is the beginning of an interesting series and it is hoped 
that members will contribute to a more complete assemblage 
of objects illustrating Folk-Lore. 

Wilbur Bassett, when visiting the Dahomeans, discovered 
by the side of one of Chief's doors a small heap of sand a foot 
long and six inches high, one end of which was shaped into the 
face of a man. The rest rounded off and on it were placed 
chicken bones, evidently as an offering. He was told that every 
morning they all went there to say their prayers; further than 
this he could not learn. 

The Iowa State Hand Book of the World's Columbian 
exhibit from that State, contains a short sketch '*The oldest 
legends of the origin of maize." Contributed by Lieut F. S. 
Bassett, 

At the Fisheries Congress, held in the World's Fair 
grounds, September 19, 20. Lieut. Bassett read a paper 
entitled ** Fisherman's Folk-Lore." Published in The Fish- 
ing Gazette, Oct, 26, '93. 

Senor Elgueta, of the Guatemalan Exposition Committee, 
has a remarkable collection of antiquities, gathered at con- 
siderable expense and personal risk from the mountains of his 
native state. 



ERRATA. 

Page 208. The name of the writer on ** Japanese Folk- 
Lore at the World's Columbian Exposition " should be spelled 
** Clement;" in the second line of the second paragraph read 
'* in " for **its;" and begin second, third and fourth para- 
graphs on that page with quotation marks. 

(256) 



RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT: LIEUT. F. S. BASSETT. 

The Chicago Folk Lore Society, deploring greatly the loss, 
by death, of its honored secretary, Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett, 
U. S. N., hereby places on record its appreciation of his most 
efficient services. He was one of the founders and the lead- 
ing spirit of the society; as its secretary, he was conversant 
and burdened with all the details of its work; and to him and 
Mrs. Bassett is due the prosperity of the society. He was 
thoroughly versed and enthusiastically interested in folk-lore, 
and he brought to its study, and to his official position, the 
additional qualifications of the mastery of several European 
languages and extensive travel in Occident and Orient. He 
deserves especial credit for his marvelous success in planning 
and directing the Folk-Lore Congress, the arduous labors in 
connection with which may have hastened his end. This 
society also assures Mrs. Bassett and Mr. Wilbur Bassett, 
of its heartfelt sympathy with them in their affliction. 

Copies of these resolutions are to be sent to Mrs. Bassett, to 
be spread upon the records of the society, to be printed in the 
Chicago Dailies and in the Folk-Lorist. 

Committee i ^'^'^^'''''ii^ ^IT^'*''- 

j Ernest W. Clement. 
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